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texts the canons before Archbishop Richard 

Canterbury will not considered detail here. 
The canons not appear any the late collections, with the 
exception the Bodleian MS. Rawl. 428 and MS. Lambeth 
171, manuscripts closely related throughout, and probably both 
written Worcester the fourteenth century. They contain 
the canons 1075, 1076, 1108, 1125, apparently 
errs assigning the year 1153 (i. 425) constitution 
William, archbishop York. The text whence Wilkins took the 
constitution (MS. Cotton, Vitell. ii. fo. 115) bears 
the other hand forms part the canons issued William 
Greenfield 1306, and very probably originated The 
whole character the constitution conforms best with the later 


ARCHBISHOP RICHARD 


The council which Richard Dover held Westminster 
May 1175 has been often regarded national and legatine 
council. There is, however, nothing the account the council 
its canons which proves this, and one finds indications the 
contrary. 

Some colour given the view that Westminster 1175 
was intended national synod the words Ralph 


See supra, pp. 193-224. 

Wilkins, ii. 285, following Spelman, Concilia, ii. 438, from the burnt MS. Cotton, 
Vitell. also Brit. Mus. MSS. Lansdowne 397, fo. 245; Cotton, Vitell. ii. 
fo. (formerly fo. 110). 

The Irish canons Cashel 1172, printed Wilkins (i. 472) from Hoveden and 
Giraldus Cambrensis, occur fifteenth-century register from Waterford cathedral 
(Brit. Mus. MS. Harl. 3765, fo. Regarding the legatine council Mellifont 1152 
noted Wilkins (i. 425) should observed that synodal decrees bishop 
Meath (Wilkins, 547) cite ordinance the legate the Council Kells 1152 
(cf. Kenney, Sources for the Early History Ireland, 768-9). 
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Diceto, who lived the time and wrote not many years after 
the event. says: 


Habitum est concilium regionale Lundoniis praesidente Ricardo 
Cantuariensi archiepiscopo apostolicae sedis legato. Roger Eboracensis 
archiepiscopus concilio non interfuit, nec qui eius absentiam allegarent 
transmisit, cum iuxta priscam consuetudinem vocationem Cantuariensis 
ecclesiae, vel interesse debuerit, vel iustam absentiae causam per nuntios 
per epistolam probabiliter 


Clearly Diceto was aware that those earlier councils which were 
not legatine had been primatial and does not 
use the term provincial council’, and reverts the arch- 
bishop York’s obligation attend apropos London 1200. 
some circles the southern province this tradition primatial 
councils may well have survived, but difficult believe that 
had any practical significance all. The list those present 
Westminster shows that the attendance was limited 
prelates the province Canterbury. The fact that the 
clerks the archbishop York appeared order protest 
does not imply that the council was national: the king and 
his son were present well, but that did not transform the 
ecclesiastical assembly into royal council. 

regards the idea that the council was legatine, the evidence 
equally unsatisfying. Diceto’s evidence militates against 
the possibility. chroniclers besides Diceto who refer 
Westminster 1175 state the archbishop’s legatine and primatial 
dignities, but speak his holding the council with his 
Further, may note that while. Richard might claim primatial 
authority hold national synod, could not hold legatine 
national synod, for his commission applied only his own 

Thus contemporary evidence that the council was legatine 
entirely lacking, while Diceto’s words not suffice prove 
primatial. the other hand, the words the council give 
positive evidence. Richard’s preamble refers the salutary 
custom holding councils way which least best applies 
the custom holding provincial councils metropolitan 
authority and enjoined the.observance the canons uni- 
versis provincialibus not, therefore, have 
rely the doubtful testimony William Newburgh, who 

Diceto (Rolls Series), 399; ibid. ii. 169. Cf. Matt. Paris, Hist. Anglorum 
(Rolls Series), 392. 

Cf. Wilkins, 325, 327, 369. Gesta 84. 

Ibid. loc. cit.; Gervase, 251. 

papa eidem provinciae suae legationem indulsit’ (Gesta Henrici 
70); noted Tillmann, Die Legaten (p. 34), who treats Westminster 
1175 Legatenkonzil’ (ibid. 36, 123). 

Quoted supra, 207. 
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calls this provinciale concilium all the other evidence points 
the same way. 

The canons Westminster 1175 are preserved two con- 
temporary chroniclers, Benedict and Gervase Canter- 
The former gives eighteen canons, each with title 
professedly stating the source. This was the version used 
Spelman, whom Wilkins followed his edition. Gervase omits 
not only all chapter headings but also haplo- 
graphy) the eighth chapter Benedict’s text. While strange 
that other texts the canons earlier than the fourteenth 
century are known, there can doubt that their attribution 
The later manuscripts all agree the strange title 
celebratum apud Westmon. tempore Ricardi archi- 
episcopi, a.d. The only fourteenth-century texts, two 
practically identical Worcester manuscripts, follow the chroniclers’ 
text general, and like Gervase omit chapter They add 
fresh descriptive chapter The fifteenth-century texts, 
thirteen number, depart farther from the original. Each 
omits 10, 11, 14, 15, Representatives this 
class are seen the apparatus Wilkins’s edition and 
the text the Constitutiones, 1504 (fo. Although these 
texts may possibly contain some reading the original which 
otherwise lost, they undoubtedly represent corrupt tradition 
developed very late. 

The Oxford edition 1679 prints (p. 10) twelve canons 
ascribed Richard Wethershed 1230. They consist the 
selection 1175 found the texts described above, with the 
exception chapter 18, for which substituted the chapter 
doctors found Bishop Poore’s constitutions (ch. 94) and 
‘Edmund’ (ch. known manuscript attributes any 
these canons but Lyndwood undoubtedly 
treated certain chapters the series though they came from 

Stephen, Henry and Rich. (Rolls Series), ii. 203. Miss Churchill 
notes this the first use the term England (Cant. Administration, 361). 

They were copied from the Gesta Henrici Hoveden and thence abridged 
Walter Coventry. 

13! cited very soon after the council letter from Bishop Jocelin 
Salisbury (Sarum Charters, pp. 39-40), and the Annals Tewkesbury refer ch. 
connexion with the council (Ann. Mon. 51). Five canonistic collections make 
use the canons during the next few years (see Seckel, Kirchenrecht, 
Folge, ix. (1899), 186). Johnson’s arguments against this date (Collection, 
1229) are not valid. 

Bodleian MS. Rawl. 428, fo. Lambeth MS. 538, fo. describes 
the council Westminster 1066. 

Rawl. 428, fo. Lambeth MS. 171, fo. Classification groups 
three establishes that they derive from the Gervase rather than the Benedict 
tradition, and stand intermediate between the texts the chroniclers and the late 
abbreviated versions. 


The Oxford edition ‘Edmund’ makes the opposite substitution ch. 1175 
for ch. 34. 
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this archbishop. The Oxford editor, accepting Lyndwood’s ascrip- 
tion (which seems quite unjustified), attached the whole 
series dated 1065 the edition 1504, and interpolated the final 
chapter doctors, still accordance with Lyndwood’s ascription. 
Wilkins (i. 474) printed another set short canons Arch- 
bishop Richard s.a.1173. They are known only one manuscript 
(Cotton, Claud. iv. fo. twelfth-century collection 
decretals Alexander III which includes the canons Tours 
(1163) and gives Concilium Ric’ Cant’ archiepiscopi’ ch. 
the collection. Haddan and Stubbs remark that the editor’s 
dating impossible, since Richard was not consecrated until 
1174. They suggest that ‘these canons look much more 
like abridged copy (with few additions) the canons 
But the comparison not close: sixteen out 
the thirty-seven canons have parallel those and 
two more introduce another element.? Their ascription remains 
doubt. may that have here new recension the 
canons 1175, issued later provincial council the same 
archbishop. 


CANONS ARCHBISHOP HUBERT 


Wilkins printed from Hoveden the canons issued Arch- 
bishop Hubert York 1195 and London The attend- 
ance the council York was apparently limited clergy 
the diocese, but the wording chapter archiepiscopum 
vel episcopum suggests that the canons were intended for 
least the province York. Hubert held this council virtue 
legatine commission which embraced all England, granted 
1195.4 other text but that preserved certain manu- 
scripts Hoveden known. 

London 1200 was almost certainly provincial council. Again, 
1175, Diceto remarks that the archbishop York was 
supposed attend ‘ad vocationes but this 
not sufficient prove that the council was held primatial 
authority that its decrees were meant extend beyond the 
province Canterbury. That Hubert’s legateship expired with 
Celestine III admits little doubt. Whatever the relationship 
may between the legatine commissions twelfth-century 
archbishops Canterbury and the status legatus natus en- 
joyed archbishops the fourteenth the position 

27: vicarii ch. 35: dispensatione inter principes. 
Wilkins, 501 505 (Hoveden (Rolls Series), iii. 294 iv. 128 


Hoveden, iii. 290-3 Diceto, ii. 125; Cantuar. (Rolls Series), 370. 
Diceto, ii. 169. 


Churchill, Canterbury Administration, 153 Cf. Stubbs, Const. Hist. 
308 Makower, Const, Hist. pp. 287-8 34, 15). 
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Hubert apparently clear. Celestine’s lifetime, after 1195, 
Hubert regularly called after Celestine’s death 
called There sign that Innocent renewed 
his commission. The pope addresses him 1198 and 1199 
simply archbishop, and Hubert styles himself 
archbishop and primate all England’.? this were not 
sufficient proof, should still have the definite words Thomas 
Marlborough, who was bound interested the legal 
powers involved the autem finita post 
annum and legatus insignia legationis deposuit 
therefore clear that Hubert cannot have issued his canons 
1200 legatine authority, however complete was their re- 
liance upon papal legislation.* 

Besides the Hoveden copy, the London canons occur 
extremely carelessly written manuscript the thirteenth century 
(Brit. Mus. Reg. vii. fo. which belonged the Austin 
priory St. Bartholomew’s, Smithfield. Here they are dated 
the second year King John, thus after May 1200. But 
the Smithfield manuscript raises difficulties. Besides transposing 
chapters and Hoveden’s text, adds five new chapters, 
which the fourth repeats parts chapter 10. The third and 
fifth these additions contain phrases the form bishop’s 
command per episcopatum seems possible that 
here have with clumsy conflation two recensions, 
which one least had been revised for diocesan use. 


CANONS ARCHBISHOP STEPHEN LANGTON 


The Council Oxford 1222.—One the earliest assemblies 
held the province Canterbury metropolitan authority, 
this was the first provincial council legislate England after 
the Fourth Lateran Council. The fundamental importance 
Innocent decrees for the later administration the Church 
reflected Langton’s canons. would going too far 
state that England received the papal legislation via Oxford, 
for individual bishops had reiterated some the decrees between 
1216 and nevertheless the council Oxford was regarded 


Professor Stenton has, however, drawn attention (ante, xlvii. 486) charter 
Hubert employing the legatine style the first year King John. 

Epist. Cantuar. 391, 393, 443, 394; Diceto, ii. 164. 

abbatiae Evesham (Rolls Series), pp. 106, 246. Marlborough, 
speaking the special tutelage the archbishop over the abbey Evesham, uses 
the word legatus (pp. 258, 259, 183), but clearly with the special cf. 107: 
suo speciali legato quamvis iam non 

Dr. Brooke, who treats them legatine canons, points out their copying the 
Lateran decrees and their reiterated recognition the authority Rome 
Church and the Papacy, 104). 

See Gibbs and Lang, op. cit. pp. 105-30. 
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later canonists the starting-point English provincial 
legislation. continually referred until the end the 
middle 

view these facts, particularly desirable that 
authentic text the canons should found. present, three 
different versions are print and are quoted indifferently. The 
version most often cited that given Wilkins, but exam- 
ination the manuscripts tends discredit his choice. The 
task improvement not easy one, however, and the con- 
clusion not certain could wished. know very little 
about the council itself. Maitland, most attractive essay, 
told what known one sad episode. deacon was burnt, 
burnt because had turned Jew for love Jewess and that 
fired the imagination several chroniclers. the other acti- 
vities the council they give less detail. Perhaps just 
least there are fabulous embellishments hide what 
happened. simply learn that the Lateran decrees were 
recited and some other canons promulgated. 

The extant manuscripts these canons, might expected, 
are numerous, but one text bears the obvious stamp au- 
thenticity. sixty texts only seven date from the thirteenth 
century, and probably none them comes within thirty years 
the council. Many more manuscripts must have existed the 
thirteenth century, and the earliest the survivals may stand 
the end long line copies. addition, several diocesans 
incorporated sections Oxford 1222 their own constitutions, 
not long after the council. are thus provided with many 
additional texts the excommunication clause from the con- 
stitutions Bishop Grosseteste, which had wide circulation. 
Four types variation must considered survey the 
(i) the sequence the fifty canons varies many ways 
(ii) several additions Wilkins’s text appear some manu- 
scripts (iii) the chapter headings vary; (iv) the text varies 
detail. not possible essay arrangement which com- 
prehends all four classifications once. Reasons have already 
been given for preferring classification forms any other. 
arrangement the canons according sequence can 
checked application verbal tests. 

Only one the extant texts follows exactly the sequence 
Wilkins’s chief authority, Brit. Mus. MS. Cotton, Otho xvi.? 


Cf. the fifteenth-century copyist’s note MS. Cotton, Vitell. ii. fo. 48: 
fuerunt prime provinciales constituciones regno patet constituc’ Joh. 
late 1444 the Benedictine General Chapter adopts the rule the 
Council Oxford respecting abbot’s chaplains (Pantin, Chapters, ii. 193). 

Thus Thomas Smith’s catalogue (1696), but the manuscript disappeared 
the Cottonian fire, 1731, and Wilkins followed Spelman quoting always 
Otho xv. (also missing). 
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and all but two! differ from the Cotton manuscript the ar- 
rangement chapters 50. Leaving earlier transpositions 
out account for the find that forty-eight the 
texts are susceptible arrangement under one three heads 


Group which the order the last chapters 42, 50, 
conclusion. 

Group which the order 50, 45-9, conclusion. 

Group III which the order 42, parts transposed, 
first sentence 45, 50, conclusion. 


interesting observe that this classification the entire 
contents both Groups and III are found nearly all texts, 
including that printed whereas the various manu- 
scripts Group contain several additions the accepted 
text. One tempted take the highest common factor 
represented Groups and III and treat all the other material 
Group especially since the history legal 
texts generally one interpolation, addition rather than 
subtraction. But there are cogent reasons for preferring Group 


Brit. Mus. MS. Arundel 438 and Balliol Coll. MS. 301 (approximately). For 
convenience reference, the number chapters Wilkins’s text are used. Chapter 
taken end carnes comedere and the following part, beginning autem 
omnia will referred the conclusion. 

Twenty-three the forty-eight grouped texts transpose parts before 42: these 
provide ten varieties. 

Five complete texts not come into this arrangement (Otho xvi.; Arundel 
438, fo. 69; Balliol 301, fo. 183; Camb. Univ. Libr. MS. Dd. rx. 38, fo. Pembroke 
Coll. Camb. MS. 131, fo. 73), and sixth has not been examined (Trinity Coll. Dublin 
MS. 526, 65). The remaining six are too imperfect permit classification (Caius 
Coll. Camb. MS. 349, fo. Brit. Mus. MS. Reg. ii. fo. 23; Lambeth MS. 
778, fo. New Coll. MS. 107, fo. 123%; Bodleian MS. Tanner 196, fo. 149; Durham 
Cath. MS. iv. 41, fo. 30). Tanner 196 is, however, sufficiently complete show 
descent from Group 

Group I(a): Bodleian MSS. Rawl. 100, fo. 105; Rawl. 100, fo. 114; Rawl. 
428, fo. 102; Hatton 109 (formerly 24), fo. 46; Bodley 794, fo. 158; All Souls Coll. 
MS. 42, fo. 212; Exeter Coll. MS. 31, fo. 218; Brit. Mus. MS. Cotton, Vitell. ii. 
fo. 48; Lambeth MS. 171, fo. 10; Ch. Ch. Canterbury, Chartae antiquae 138 
Hereford Cath. MS. vii. fo. C.C.C. Cambridge MS. 271, fo. 73. 

Group Bodleian MSS. Selden supra 43, fo. Wood empt. 23, fo. 105; 
Oxon MS. 72, fo. 25; Camb. Univ. Libr. MS. Ii. fo. 164; Caius Coll. MSS. 38, 
fo. 99, 44, fo. 153; Trin. Coll. Camb. MS. 1245, fo. 113; Brit. Mus. MSS. Reg. 
xii. fo. 65, Reg. ii. fo. 14, Reg. fo. 186; Cotton, Vespas. iii. fo. 103 
52, fo. 64, Harl. 3705, fo. 

Group Balliol Coll. MS. 158, fo. Exeter Coll. MS. 41, fo. 173; Brasenose 
Coll. MS. 14, fo. 158 (formerly fo. 156); Camb. Univ. Libr. MSS. Gg. 
Wilkins’s Eliensis 235’), Ii. 14, fo. 218, Addit. 3575, fo. Peterhouse MS. 
84, fo. 140; Camb. MS. 84, fo. 169; St. John’s Coll. Camb. MS. 88, fo. 
Brit. Mus. MSS. Harl. 335, fo. 38, Harl. 2349, fo. 11; Lambeth MS. 538 (formerly 17), 
fo. Axbridge Corporation MS. fo. Holkham MS. 226, fo. Labbe and Cossart, 
Concilia (1730), xiii. 1065 index Provinciale (ed. Oxford, 1483). 

Group Bodleian MS. Ashmole 1146, fo. 63; Magdalen Coll. MS. 185, fo. 
Caius Coll. MS. 487, fo. 136; Ch. Ch. Canterbury MS. Salisbury Cath. Liber 
Evid. Constitutiones (ed. Paris, 1504), fo. 121 (ed. Oxford, 1679), 

Harl. 335 and Holkham 226 make the small addition ch. 
found Group Camb. Univ. Libr. Addit. 3575 and Axbridge both interpolate 
the same chapter from the canons Lambeth 1261. 


i 
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Not only twenty-five these forty-eight texts fall into 
Group this group also contains sixteen out the twenty-two 
these texts which can with probability dated before 1400, 
and all but one those which can dated probably before 
1350. general, the argument for authenticity which 
based upon the date surviving copies worthless, but here 
the field comparison broad, and the preponderance one 
type the earlier period marked that are justified 
taking Group the nearest descendants the original. The 
very diversity the early texts within this group suggests that 
their common sequence, they preserve the authentic 
order. The material the canons, otherwise little help, 
tends confirm this choice. The subject-matter chapter 
follows most naturally after chapter 42.1 

Within Group there are many varieties sequence, but one 
main subdivision. Group (a) (which concern the 
regular clergy) follow immediately cc. (which also concern 
regulars). Group all part the irrelevant cc. 
stands between the two monastic sections. may further 
observed that all Group III place the monastic material 
together, while all Group cc. stand between the 
two monastic sections. The unclassed texts, Otho xvi. and 
Arundel 438, agree with Groups and this respect. Here 
again there seems choice between distinct lines descent. 
The more logical sequence undoubtedly that which places 
ec. 41-50 immediately after cc. 31-5. that reason 
for preferring it. the contrary, any copyist might wish 
bring the monastic material together, whereas two copyists 
would likely agree inserting cc. between cc. 
and 41. examination ecclesiastical legislation this 
period will often show rough arrangement according subject, 
but seldom any classification strictly carried out: canons were 
often isolated out their natural therefore 
seems best explain the sequence Groups (a) and III 
the result copyists’ attempts produce arrangement 
according subject-matter. thus arrive Group 
the tradition nearest the original. This set includes ten 
varieties sequence thirteen manuscripts. When they are 
viewed connexion with the other groups there can little 
doubt the original order. Four early manuscripts 
Group (families and agree reading 50, 43-9, 
conclusion. single variation this order appears more 

the printed texts presents the canons this sequence, and the text chosen for 
Spelman’s Concilia and adopted Wilkins falls into none the three usual categories 


given above. Pantin, Chapters, 61. 
Brit. Mus. MSS. Reg. ii. fo. 14, Reg. v., Harl. 52; Caius Coll, MS. 44, 
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than two the other texts. The same sequence cc. 
vouched for the other groups: transpositions are numerous 
but always peculiar. They cannot correlated without re- 
ference the order 1-42. regards sequence, therefore, 
probably come nearest the original. 

Additions and omissions from the accepted text can 
fitted without violence into the grouping sequence. The 
omissions are negligible. The additions which have con- 
sidered are four 

(i) chapter appears between cc. and Wilkins’s text 
secundum formam generalis concilii vicarii ordinentur 

(ii) There addition ch. after infra 
annum xviii non recipiatur nisi evidens utilitas vel necessitas 
aliud canonicis regularibus observetur ’.? 

(iii) new chapter inserted after ch. 48: inclusi 
aliquo loco constituantur sine licencia episcopi 

(iv) addition made ch. after nec elemosinarius 
possit contra hoc Quoniam quid fuerit mitten- 
dum, per eum qui preest licite mittatur 

With two exceptions two differing manuscripts, texts 
Groups and III contain any these additions. Addition 
(i) appears several manuscripts Group whose sequence 
suggests and MS. Ashmole 1146 (Group 
III). Addition (ii) does not appear Group but mainly 
Group (a). Its character such that might added 
any copyist. While this chapter Langton was modifying 
ing rule made the English Augustinian canons, either before 
after 1222.6 Addition (iii) occurs only four closely related 
texts Group (a), which least two come from Worcester 
cathedral priory. Lyndwood treated the second part 
canon ascribed Edmund, but none the manuscripts 
The other peculiarities these texts make them suspect, and this 

Bodleian MS. Rawl. 100, fo. Ashmole 1146; Camb. Univ. Libr. MS. Ii. 
Caius Coll. MSS. 38, 44; Brit. Mus. MSS. Reg. v., Harl. 52. 

Hereford Cath. vii.; Holkham 226; Harl. 335; C.C.C. Oxon 72; Rawl. 
100, fo. 114; Cotton, Vitell. ii.; Wood empt. 23. The last four MSS. read 
regulariter for regularibus. 

428; Lambeth 171; Exeter Coll. 31; Bodley 794. The chapter 
found printed Lyndwood, pp. 214-15 (beginning: haec districtius .). 

does not appear the family (Reg. ii. fo. 14). 

annum monachi non recipiantur nisi commendabilis utilitas vel neces- 
sitas aliud induxerit (Pantin, Chapters, 10). 

The Statuta primaria the Premonstratensian Order forbid the admission 
canon anyone ‘qui decimum octavum suae aetatis annum non exegerit (dist. 


cap. xv.; Paige, Bibliotheca Praem. Ord. 7946). 
Unless attributed with other canons Mepham, cf. infra, 
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chapter must treated interpolation unrecorded until 
the fourteenth century. Addition (iv) the only one which 
texts the sequence Group including families and 
While exact parallel has been found other legislation, the 
passage which follows taken, part verbatim, from the 
Benedictine chapter acts 1219, and perhaps the same meaning 
should attached this addition the note the chapter 
statute: vero hac necessitate exceperunt 
explanation can offered the omission the passage 
from the parent texts Groups and III. 

There seems reason distrust the conclusion which 
are led considering the sequence the canons. The 
acceptance the section means the rejection two additions 
(ii and iii) and rejection another proposed 
make manuscript the family (Caius Coll. 44) the basis 
new edition. may thought rash select text con- 
taining passage which found only seven out nearly 
sixty manuscripts. True, there obvious reason why the 
canon should not have been promulgated Oxford 1222. was 
accord with the Fourth Lateran had not been 
pronounced England before, and not found later canons. 
Some such antecedent ordinance implied the following 
canons the council. the other hand, this canon not quoted 
pose that was inexplicably omitted from the original all the 
surviving texts save seven. Its survival fourteenth-century 
text Group III, from the archives Chichester, adds the 
likelihood for this manuscript represents 
tradition independent and, with closely related thirteenth 
century copy the archives Salisbury Cathedral, provides 
text remarkable for its general purity. Yet remains possible 
that the passage was interpolated, and may thus preferable 
this point would unwise dogmatize until un- 
known early manuscripts come light. Meanwhile the form 
may accepted, with reservations addition (i). 

One cannot too strongly emphasize that the choice 
text does not imply belief that this text necessarily purer 
than another. that claimed that here manuscript 
which resembles the original fairly closely general form and 
contents. similar text much purer one might found 

Not Hereford Cath. vii. 

Pantin, Chapters, 10. Cf. Customaries St. Aug. Cant. (H. Bradshaw Soc.), 
172; ii. 116, and Customs Aug. Canons, ed. Clark, 

3Ch. 32, which mentions prebendal but not monastic churches. Cf. Poore’s 


constitutions, ch. 108, and Archbishop Hubert’s London canons, ch. (Wilkins, 
508). 
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far distant family, and manuscript any particular line 
descent can expected have the monopoly good’ 
readings. The Caius College MS. certainly contains many 
obvious and peculiar blunders. is, however, encouraging 
note that where the manuscripts are divided more less evenly 
between two readings, the manuscript our choice usually em- 
bodies the preferable 

The so-called Legenda’ Oxford.—In certain texts Oxford 
1222 found series canons mainly the sacraments. 
Wilkins printed them from MS. Hatton 109 (then Hatton 
24), where they appear separately, and treated them ap- 
pendix Oxford 1222. Not all the manuscripts agree with 
Wilkins’s text, some are linked the preceding canons Oxford 
other ways, some bear totally different titles. Anyone who 
examines the thirty-two texts which contain this material 
one form another will admit the complexity the problem 
they present. Ten distinct varieties can traced. The as- 
criptions range from Langton Oxford 1222 1230 Reynolds 
Oxford 1322 Mepham Lambeth. The problem becomes 
more confusing when one observes that parts these canons 
appear verbatim the provinces Rouen, Rheims, and Mainz.? 
attempt made here solve all the problems which the 
Legenda and cognate documents raise: their relationship with 
Oxford 1222 all that question the moment. this 
point definite answer possible. 

The Legenda has been misunderstood because its juxta- 
position the canons Oxford the printed editions. When 
the manuscripts are studied seen nothing other than 
miscellaneous set canons suitable read synod. 
Two thirteenth-century texts contain practically all that 
Wilkins’s text the Legenda with good deal besides. 
The Caius College MS. 349% miscellaneous collection 
originally several volumes, works useful for parish priest 
prelate. They include the tract bene presunt’ and the 
fourth book the Sentences. The fourth section begins (fo. 124) 
with poem penance. Then fo. comes Consilium 
The text extremely but terminated 
the usual conclusion and followed without interruption 
the greater part the Legenda, beginning: Baptismus cum 
reverentia Then comes, still without break, cc. 14-16 the 

nolumus ch. 36: legis, predicacionis. each case Caius MS. adopts the second 
reading. 

Cf. Mansi, xxii. 731, 1181; xxiii. 30. 

3M. James’s catalogue; New no. 542; James, no. 266; Bernard, no. 769. 


ch. omitted, and this appeared above, being identical with Oxford 
1222, ch. 
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Fourth Lateran Council and ch. Oxford 1222 with 
modified ending. MS. Bodley 843 contains three The 
second contains Peter Comestor’s Allegoriae, followed sermon 
and, another early thirteenth-century hand, the passage which 
concerns (fo. 122). bears title. Beginning with Bap- 
tismus cum omni reverentia’ proceeds through the Legenda 
the Caius text does. Like the latter continues with cc. 
the Fourth Lateran, but then diverges into series decrees 
monastic life, taken part from Oxford 1222. concludes 
with Langton’s decree against concubinary priests recorded 
Wendover s.a. 1225. 

These sets canons are most instructive. Each contains 
much material from the authentic canons Oxford, but not 
the same material. There are other differences besides, but 
the Legenda section the same both. Only the Caius MS. 
suggests its title that these are canons Oxford, and here 
the authentic canons have the normal conclusion, thus marking 
off the Legenda from what has gone before. Other features 
tell against the ascription Oxford. Comparing these canons 
(as given the Hatton MS.) with the undoubted canons 
Oxford, Miss Lang calls attention various clauses similar 
import differently expressed’, and the excommunication 
clauses which not only differ some extent import but also 
the number times they are pronounced the year 
Moreover, their present form least, they are expressed 
diocesan pronouncements matters demanding diocesan bishop’s 
attention are reserved nos vel gerentes vices nostras 

After these observations the early manuscripts the later 
texts fall into their proper place. the fourteenth-century 
Hatton MS. the Legenda does not follow immediately the 
canons Oxford: its title legenda synodo 
edita consilio Oxon’ per dominum Stephanum quondam Cant’ 
Archiepiscopum a.d. This immediately followed 
the incipit the Oxford sentences excommunication and 
the incipit Oxford ch. this was but way 
indicating that first among the statutes read synod 
were these chapters Oxford What follows after was 
Legenda also, but did not emanate from the council. must 


Cat. Western MSS. no. 2576. Described written France 
the first book (late twelfth century) consists mainly works St. Ambrose, and 
the third (early thirteenth century) the Enchiridion Ecclesiasticum John, bishop 
Avranches. 

Bishops and Reform, 116. 

Wilkins makes misleading abbreviation the title: ‘Statuta legenda 
concilio Oxoniensi edita The Hatton text concludes (fo. Expliciunt 
statuta legenda synodo supra continentur consilio Two fifteenth- 
century MSS. give the same incipits: Camb. Univ. Libr. Ii. 14, fo. and 
Balliol Coll. 158. 
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once return Caius College MS. 349. begins with the 
Oxford sentences and continues with ch. Obviously the 
intervening chapters were not for recital diocese, for they 
are injunctions addressed bishops. The same principle ex- 
plains the selection chapters which follows: omits generally 
those concerning the lower prelates and the regular clergy. 
may conjecture that this selection was designed for recital 
archdeacon’s synod chapter. should observed that 
while the Hatton begins with the indication form 
resembling Caius 349, also its final chapter-title ‘De vita 
honestate clericorum (which does not correspond the follow- 
ing quotation from Oxford cc. and 9), suggests that cc. 
the Fourth Lateran were meant follow, both our early 
texts. 

This same arrangement found other groups manu- 
scripts. late fourteenth-century collection constitutions 
(Pembroke Coll. Camb. MS. 131, fo. 87) the Legenda occurs with 
the title ‘Concilium apud Oxon’ secundum celebratum ibidem 
a.d. vicesim.’. Its preamble will found also 
Grosseteste’s diocesan Here, Caius 349, 
Oxford, ch. follows the sentences excommunication. Im- 
mediately afterwards comes the first chapter the Legenda 
under the title ‘De baptismo’. The Pembroke College MS. 
unfortunately defective the end the Legenda, but two 
more manuscripts which have the same introductory matter con- 
tinue with cc. 14-16 the Fourth Lateran and other 

Nothing would gained giving analysis the other 
forms which the Legenda found. Many more varieties 
could hardly make more certain our conclusion, which this. 
Parts Oxford 1222 were ordered recited regularly 
synods. Other canons were read also. The cc. 14-16 
the Fourth Lateran were specially suitable: Archbishop Rigaud 
Rouen regularly had them read his synods.* And ad- 
dition there was group canons giving instruction the 
administration the sacraments. These drew material 
common several countries, found fragments many dio- 
cesan canons the thirteenth century. But cannot say 
that they were ever issued the canons They 
formed the core fluctuating mass canons, disciplinary 

Epist. Grosseteste (Rolls Series), pp. 162-4, beginning: quia multis 
ecclesiis credimus non est scriptum Oxoniense concilium 

Coll. MS. 38, fo. 111 (fourteenth century); Harl. 3705, fo. (fifteenth 
century). Ch. the Fourth Lateran also appears the midst the Legenda 
the group Rawl. 428 (fo. 

Regestrum Odonis Rigaldi, pp. 286, 387, 481. 

MS. Bodley 843, fo. tempore huius sancte synodi’. the other 


hand, neither this MS, nor Wilkins’s text any place makes order auctoritate 


q 
q 
q 
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and have called them Legenda, but they were 
only portion the material suitable recited the synod, 
they might altered taste, and they were only one several 
such miscellaneous collections.? 
whole connexion the Legenda with Oxford 1222 seems 
arise from the ignorance copyists. the case 
famous book, imitatione Christi, the title the first section 
has been read the title the whole The general 
title Statuta legenda synodo which appears some texts, drops 
out; the sub-title comes repeated each page; and 
fresh generations copyists, faced with two sets Oxford canons, 
label the canons 1222 Oxon and the Legenda Oxon 
easier destroy the connexion the Legenda with Oxford 
1222 than discover its origin. Continental parallels have 
been noted, Archbishop Hubert’s canons contain similar passages, 
likewise the earliest English diocesan constitutions. For the 
present must leave the problem unsolved, saying with Mansi 
tanta affinitas, uter alio acceperit, dicant docti 
So-called canons Stephen Langton.—Spelman printed (ii.133) 
1206 three canons purporting provincial constitutions 
published Langton Lambeth. These were reprinted with the 
same title Wilkins (i. 1209. Mansi (xxii. 752) gave 
them the date 1204. They concern the payment mortuaries, 
the holding scot-ales, and the celebration the Mass. 
less than seventeen texts record these canons, and most ascribe 
them Ten more contain only the second part 


1The first six (each headed ‘ex synodali statuto’) are interspersed with the 
canons Lambeth 1281 Bodleian MS. Digby 58, fo. 97. 

are cuiusdam episcopi’, printed Wilkins (i. 656) 
from Cotton MS. Vespas. iii. fo. 138 (now fo. 148); New Coll. MS. 222, and 
probably Edmund’ (see infra, 401). Cf. the references the midst fifteenth- 
century collection canons (Camb. Univ. Library MS. Gg. 21, fo. Nota 
constituciones recitandas sinodo, scilicet Othonis archidiaconis Oxon’ 
stitucionibus Redyng’ iiii Pecham iii Ottoboni ingredientibus.’ 

Rubricators these collections constantly carry the same title over several 
distinct and incongruous documents hence cataloguers who depend the guidance 
running titles omit much their descriptions. 

Trin. Coll. Camb. MS. 1245 Constituciones iste celebrate etiam Oxon’ 
a.d. MS. Harl. 3705, fo. gives the heading Constituciones Oxon’ 11°, 
quidam dicunt quod sunt Stephani Langthon edite manerio suo Lambeth a.d. 
12—’. Magdalen Coll. MS. 185, fo. 14, attributes the Legenda Stephen Oxford 
1230; Pemb. Coll. Camb. MS. 131, fo. 87, dates Oxon’ 1320; Caius Coll. MS. 
38, fo. 111, dates Oxon’ 1322. the group represented Lambeth MS. 171 
was easy for the Legenda become merged with the authentic Oxford canons, 
since the concluding paragraph Oxford was omitted. the Dover priory catalogue 
1389 the Legenda termed Constituciones prime Stephani archiepiscopi (M. 
James, Ancient Libraries, 472, no. 277). 

Mansi, xxii. 1181. 

Camb. Univ. Libr. MS. Ii. 14, 386, and Balliol 158, fo. said: Win- 
chelsey Merton’; the latter was altered the fifteenth century Langton 
Lambeth’. Camb. Univ. Libr. MS. Addit. 3575, fo. 290, attributes the canons Islip, 
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the chapter mortuaries, sometimes associated these texts 
with Langton, sometimes with Winchelsey. stands con- 
stitution Winchelsey s.a. 1305 Spelman (ii. 433) and Wilkins 
(ii. 279). Lyndwood introduced new ascription, not vouched 
for any known manuscript. quoted the whole the 
first and attributed Archbishop Simon Langham. 
Following him, Johnson ascribed all three canons Langham 
1367. 

spite the number and variety texts not difficult 
reject them one and all. There are manuscripts earlier 
than the late fourteenth century all their ascriptions are 
need scarcely trouble dwell upon the processes corruption, 
since can establish the origin the canons beyond doubt. 

The first chapter purports explain ‘the statute our 
predecessor concerning mortuaries’; says that, although 
the reason for the payment was not inserted the original statute, 
was fact understood compensation for the withholding 
This first chapter found the diocesan canons 
Bishop Giles Salisbury, 1257-62.4 Two recent predecessors 
Bishop Giles might designated the initial legis- 
lation mortuaries occurs the well-known canons Bishop 
Richard Poore, but find the canon for which are look- 
ing unpublished canons Bishop Robert Bingham 
The discovery the original canon well its revised form 
puts the provenance the latter beyond doubt. The second 
chapter appears also among the canons Bishop Giles, and 
may reasonably suppose that originated with The 


Provinciale, iii. (p. 19, ef. 22). 

Finke pointed out the impossibility the dates 1204, 1206, 1209 (Konzilien- 
studien, 41). edition Hefele places the supposed council Lambeth 
1213 (Histoire des Conciles, ii. 1232). may noted that the terms the first 
and second canons imply diocesan, not metropolitan, authority. 

The reference our predecessor led Lyndwood suppose that the original 
statute was that attributed some texts Winchelsey and renewed, therefore, 
not Langton but Langham (Provinciale, iii. ver. Interpretatione 
(p. fact, however, the Winchelsey texts, like all the others, give the reason 
for payment, missing from the original statute. 

Wilkins, 718. 

Harl. 52, fo. This fourteenth-century text, the only known copy, 
described Constitutiones domini Roberti episcopi Sar’.’ The canons can at- 
tributed Bingham virtue the present quotation and also thirteenth- 
century footnote the Salisbury Liber Evid. 367, which gives the incipit 
Bingham’s canons. 

The later texts do, however, contain extra clause, which practically repeats 
the first clause. may represent lost later recension the Salisbury canons. 
explanation can offered the fact that two diocesan canons the thirteenth 
century, York 1258-9 and Winchester 1246-61 (Brit. Mus. MS. Lansdowne 397, fo. 
and Salisbury Liber Evid. fo. 402), condemning scot-ales, speak the 
excommunication those attending these gatherings declared the Council Oxford. 


When Grosseteste denounces scot-ales does not mention Oxford Grosseteste, 
73). 


| 
4 
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third chapter taken directly from Robert Bingham (fo. 123). 
These canons have therefore connexion with Langton, Win- 
chelsey, Langham. been extracted from collection 
Salisbury their origin was forgotten, they became 
attached these great names and acquired authority throughout 
the province Canterbury. 

The editions 1504 (fo. 150) and 1679 (p. 10) and Wilkins 
(i. 597) print another document canon Stephen Langton. 
This occurs some fourteen texts, none earlier than the late 
fourteenth century. Most them bear the title: Constitutio 
domini Stephani archiepiscopi super plures casus quibus 
simplex sacerdos non potest absolvere nisi articulo mortis sed 
mittere debet Against the ascription Stephen 
Langton may urged the following points: the document 
not cast the form provincial constitution manuscript 
mentions Langton’s comes within century his 
lifetime reference occurs the legislation the next 
two centuries. Its actual origin remains unknown. 

Canon Canterbury province, 1225.—Roger Wendover pre- 
serves decree the archbishop Canterbury and his suffragans 
which, says, was published the year suggests 
that this was issued provincial council, unless the 
co-operation archbishop and suffragans. The clergy did indeed 
come together this year, but with the king and magnates 
secular council, discuss secular business. But for the St. 
Albans’ chronicler the decree would unknown for its origin 
not stated when ends the extended series Legenda 
MS. Bodley 843, fo. surprising that provincial 
constitution should come near utter disappearance. 
not know how widely was circulated since added little 
the regulations Oxford 1222, isolated text would tend 
neglected. 


So-CALLED CANONS ARCHBISHOP EDMUND 


For the past 500 years St. Edmund has been taken for the 
author series forty-one canons. Lyndwood included 
many them the and they are found all 
the printed editions Concilia. Lyndwood was not prepared 


sort thing was frequently done. Two more Bishop Giles’s canons 
appear isolated, without title, thirteenth-century gradual (Bodleian MS. Rawl. 

Univ. Libr. MS. Gg. 21, fo. 61, adds the title, the 
margin. 

Flores Historiarum (Rolls Series), ii. 287; Wilkins, 607. 

Lyndwood ascribes ‘Edmund’ Archbishop Sudbury (Provinciale, 
xvi. 14-16 (pp. 342-3)), and copied the Oxford editor (p. 59). 
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suggest the occasion their issue, and later editors have 
been content date them 1236, without assigning them 
any particular ecclesiastical council. other evidence exists 
that the archbishop ever held synod his diocese province. 
While the editors assume that the canons were provincial, 
has long been observed that their terms imply only diocesan 
Miss Lang has recently pointed out the original 
source all these canons: ‘the first thirty-eight were word 
for word repetitions clauses the Salisbury constitutions 
Richard Poore without any sort variation. The 
thirty-ninth and forty-first clauses are repetitions clauses 
the and the only original contribution the last 
part the fortieth clause concerning tithes.’ 

Poore’s constitutions were remarkably comprehensive col- 
lection, and besides drawing material which was the common 
source many other diocesan canons, they were directly used 
later prelates. Even so, somewhat surprising find 
selection them appropriated the archbishop Canterbury, 
without alteration and with negligible additions. One impelled 
inquire into the authority for the ascription Edmund. 

Seventeen texts the canons have been noted. Several 
correspond closely Wilkins’s text, but three least stop short 
ch. 38; that say, they contain nothing but the selection 
from The other texts divide cc. 39-41 from the Poore 
series the note: aliquibus libris iste constituciones sunt 
posite inter constituciones provinciales Oxon’ ideo istas illas 
constituciones factas adde, confirmacione, decimis, 
All these texts entitle the canons constituciones pro- 
vinciales sancti Edmundi Cant. but give further 
clue their origin. gives more 
manuscript earlier than the latter part the fourteenth cen- 
tury nor all the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries does any 
reference these canons appear. One surely justified 
rejecting the ascription Edmund. The evidence admittedly 
mainly negative, but all respects corresponds with the 


Johnson, Collection, 1236, notes 17, 31; ii. 
1547. 

Bishops and Reform, pp. 118-19. The last part ch. consists references 
authorities later than St. Edmund’s time. 

All Souls Coll. MS. 42, fo. Trin. Coll. Camb. MS. 1245, fo. 119; Hereford 
Cath. MS. vii. fo. includes selection cc. 1-38 only. 39-41 
occur elsewhere the Hereford MS. (fo. headed Langetone’. MS. Harl. 
335, fo. 38, they follow the conclusion Oxford 1222 without any break. 

Exeter Coll. MS. 41, fo. 201, 

twelve cases adopts his usual formula quae est 
Edmundi’, occasionally uses phrases which indicate dubiety: Dicitur fuisse 
Edmundi’ (Provinciale, 71), Attribuitur Edmundo archiepiscopo’ (pp. 26, 160, 
204), Intitulatur Edmundo quibusdam libris (p. 28). 
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evidence against the so-called canons Westminster 1065 and 
Langton Lambeth and these can proved other grounds 
each case late compiler has made extracts 
from existing material and provided new title. this instance 
see two stages development, which extracts were first 
made from Poore, and parts the Legenda later added. 


ARCHBISHOP BONIFACE 


Councils the years 1258-61.—The texts the canons issued 
these years bear variety titles, and greatly differ among 
themselves contents. order have clear impression 
their relationship, shall summarize the circumstances 
their issue. 

April 1258, after royal council which the prelates 
had refused assent aid,? Archbishop Boniface Canterbury 
summoned bishops, deans cathedral and other churches, abbots, 
priors, and archdeacons with proxies, council Merton 
This assembly elaborated articles for the protection 
the Church’s privileges against encroachments the lay power 
the articles were based upon gravamina drawn Grosseteste 
some years and those who now drafted them reserved 
the right make further alteration. 

open doubt whether this was national provincial 
assembly the Church, and whether the articles were issued 
Merton Westminster. The Burton Annals ascribe the 
proceedings meeting Archbishop Boniface, his suffragans 
and the prelates the realm with the Other 
texts the articles give more details, some extent contra- 
dictory. Wilkins observed that All Souls’ manuscript dates 
the articles June 1258 Westminster solenni conventione 
praelatorum cleri Anglicanae ecclesiae The time and place 
dates can reconciled with the Burton Annals the supposition 
that the articles were issued the third day the council and 
that the assembly had moved from Merton Westminster, 
not unusual proceeding. All texts agree addressing the articles 
the name Boniface and his suffragans, and several them 

significant that the MSS. containing the ‘Edmund’ canons (with the ex- 
ception MS. Rawl. 100) are precisely those which contain the abridged version 


Westminster and furthermore all contain the so-called canons Langton. 
Matt. Paris, Chron. Maj. 676, 680; Treharne, Baronial Plan Reform, 65. 
Ann. Mon. 411 segq. (Wilkins, 736). 
Ann. Mon. 425 Cf. the documents 1257, ibid. 401 Matt. Paris, 
vi. 353 (Wilkins, 724 Ann. Mon. 412 (Wilkins, 736). 
Wilkins, 736 n., 740 n.; All Souls MS. 42, fo. Manuscripts agreeing 
approximately with this text are Harl. 2349, fo. 54; Harl. 3705, fo. 24; Lambeth 
778, fo. 13; Bodleian, Ashmole 1146, fo. 50; Caius Coll. 487, fo. 155; Ch. Ch. 
Canterbury MS. fo. 
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actually entitle the council provincial council. the other 
hand, the wording the articles suggests that they were intended 
apply the whole English Church. view this, and 
the words the Burton annalist, one may suppose that the 
council was intended national, that the archbishop York 
was prevented death and his suffragans other reasons from 
attending, and that prelates and clergy both provinces answered 
the summons. This would reconcile address the name 
Boniface and his suffragans with other details which suggest 
national The agreement these articles June 1258 
did not mean that they once became accepted law either 
province. They were merely draft, yet not framed the 
peremptory language the canons. this revolutionary 
moment the history the State, the prelates may well have 
waited see what turn events would take the parliament 
Oxford. For parliament magnates and clergy was timed 
meet three days after the articles were issued, June Oxford. 
And among the provisions this parliament, the agenda for the 
new council twenty-four included the amending the state 
the Church.? was perhaps result this that national 
ecclesiastical meeting came together Oxford the summer 
committee four bishops presented the articles 
Merton Westminster for the consideration the assembly 
but some were absent and some were doubtful, and the business 
was left 

The articles remained without revision ratification for three 
years. May 1261 they were transformed into formal legislation. 
May the prelates both provinces had met London 
hear the papal legate’s demand for aid. Their answers were 
postponed two councils, which the clergy Canterbury 
and York met the legate, London and Beverley the 
and May Both these councils ordained certain 
new statutes concerning the state the English Church, which 
they ordered observed along with others formerly provided 
Oxford. This the story the Flores. other evidence 
supports this statement regards the provincial council 


the dating clause All Souls MS. (Wilkins, 740 n.) the witnesses include 
the archbishop and his suffragans; other MSS. containing this clause read archi- 
for archiepiscopus’. But Sewall Bovill had died May 1258, and 
was September before Godfrey Ludham was consecrated Viterbo. 

Stubbs, Select Charters (9th ed.), 381. 

composition uncertain. Matthew Paris says prelates all England 
were summoned generally 707 (Wilkins, 740). 

depends entirely upon Paris. does not identify the statutes with the 
earlier Articles, but the statutes which gives the Liber Additamentorum are 
fact the Articles (Brit. Mus. MS. Cotton, Nero fo. 134, Wats’s edition (1684), 
1123; collation Ann. Mon. 412 seqq.). 

Flores Histor. (Rolls Series), ii. 465, 468 (Wilkins, 755 n., 755-6). 


{ 
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Beverley, and the reference the Flores what had been pro- 
vided Oxford obscures the relationship the articles with the 
canons 1261. From the canons themselves can tell ap- 
proximately what came the council the southern province. 
Before the day appointed meet the legate London (16 May), 
the southern prelates had held independent provincial council 
Lambeth, which ended May. that day were pro- 
mulgated series provincial canons based mainly upon the 
articles 1258, which had been shelved Oxford the same 
year. According the continuator Gervase Canterbury 
(who tells the names the suffragans present), the statutes 
the legate Otto (1237) were also recited the council. Then 
the king’s clerks came and appealed against the canons, did 
also the Lord Edward with Peter Savoy, and the council 
dissolved without result 

Considering the plain-spoken reproof the secular power 
which found every chapter these canons, the king’s 
opposition was not surprising. The archbishop appealed the 
pope for confirmation the canons the king protested the 
pope against and January 1263 Urban in- 
formed the king that the latter’s request was not confirming 
Boniface’s canons, although could see nothing objectionable 
This rebuff has permitted later partisan writers such 
Prynne treat the canons Lambeth 1261 void. But 
medieval canonists, least, regarded them equal authority 
with other provincial legislation. Pecham affirmed that the pope 
had eventually confirmed Greenfield York quoted them, 
Stratford renewed several their chapters, and Lyndwood in- 
cluded the whole series his Provinciale. Lyndwood observed 
that most Boniface’s canons are penal and concern ecclesiastical 
privilege and its violation; since these constitutions are 
but little observed, will (he says) brief the glossing them 
intend however show what respects they harmonize with 
the common law and where they can based upon common law 

first sight, the varying texts the articles and canons 
present some difficulties. can fortunately fairly sure 
the original form each document and thence see the develop- 
ment conflate versions. About dozen manuscripts the 
1258 articles remain. these the texts the Burton Annals 


Gervase (Rolls Series), ii. 212-13. assigns these canons the first meeting, 
May 1261. 

Appointment proctors the king, May 1261, printed Prynne from the 
patent rolls (Records, ii. 990, cf. November 1261; ibid. iii. 21). 

Foedera (Record Comm.), 424 (Wilkins, 759). 

Reading, 1279: MS. Harl. 52, fo. 80; MS. Bodley 794, fo. 182. 

Provinciale, 11. ii. ver. Contingit (p. 92a). Johnson misunderstands this (Col- 
lection, s.a. 1261, note ch. 5). 
From which Wilkins printed, 736 


a 
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and the Liber Additamentorum must claim precedence, for they 
are the only ones probably written before the council 1261. 
All the other texts contain more less additions and alterations 
derived from the new recension 1261. 

For Lambeth 1261 have choice about fifty manu- 
scripts, which some have not been fully examined. But one 
manuscript singularly valuable. Cotton Charter xvi. gives 
the canons the form charter. The hand contemporary, 
the form suggests original official copy sealed with the seals 
the archbishop and his probably have here 
the original copy made from the original for delivery 
bishop. This text differs materially from full 
dating clause gives the occasion May 1261 Lambeth, 
and contains the names three the bishops who ratified 
the canons with their Ten manuscripts agree very 
closely indeed with the Cotton while eight more show 
only minor variations. comparison this form Lambeth 
1261 with the articles 1258 shows that most the material 
was used again, often the same words. had reframed 
definite legislation, and being concerned with the province 
substitutes provincia Cant.’ for regnum ecclesia anglicana 
Six entirely new chapters were inserted the end. Since one 
this group texts was printed Spelman there need 
notice further the many modifications the articles, and 
part our present task comment upon the historical 
significance the 

The connexion the two documents led later copyists, who 
were oblivious the historical circumstances, attempt em- 
body one text all the constitutions Archbishop Boniface. 


According the terms the dating clause. The document has been seriously 
damaged fire that impossible sure that seals were originally attached. 

Wilkins, 746 This purports made from four texts. The first two 
these (Otho xvi. and ii. fo. 65%) provided Wilkins with the correct version, 
but prefers, without note comment, the testimony two inferior texts and 
his conflation selects the latter’s impossible and misleading dating clause. Spelman 
had printed correctly from the first text. Armitage Robinson noted the divergence 
and followed Spelman (Church Quarterly Rev. 92, 1). 

The bishops London, Worcester, and Salisbury are perhaps specified name 
because they were the three bishops the Council twenty-four. The dating clause 
wrongly states the regnal year anno regis Henrici tercii quadragesimo 
and important notice that the error common the other manuscripts which 
preserve this form the text. The correct regnal year only found one MS. 
(Bodley 794, fo. 139: the dating clause omitted). 

Brit. Mus. MSS. Cotton, Otho xvi., Cotton, Vitell. ii. fo. Harl. 52, fo. 69. 
Arundel 438, fo. 87%; Bodleian MSS. Ashmole 1146, fo. 55, Rawl. 100, fo. 127; 
Univ. Coll. Oxon. MS. 148, fo. 207; Ch. Ch. Canterbury, Chartae antiquae 
Salisbury Cath. Liber Evid. 290; ibid. 391. 

rough indication: the following passages from the Articles, appearing 
Wilkins’s text 1261, have omitted. Cc. (from reddantur’), (to 
apparuit impetrata 14, 16, 17, 18, (last sentence). 
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These conflate versions appear late the fourteenth century, 
and find their way into numerous later collections. Occasionally 
the articles would taken the basic text and only few ad- 
ditions grafted from the canons but conflate texts which 
Lambeth 1261 predominates had the wider circulation. One 
form was used Lyndwood, another chosen Wilkins. Several 
forms have been distinguished and classified, but their value 
for preparing edition the canons negligible. 

Constitution Archbishop Boniface decree 
the payment tithes ascribed Boniface most those 
manuscripts which appears isolated canon. Wilkins 
printed without this ascription from copy which follows 
immediately upon decree Archbishop Gray The 
identical decree occurs twice again the Concilia the last 
Giles Salisbury’s diocesan canons and the first 
the provincial canons ascribed Winchelsey Merton 
The date the Salisbury manuscripts shows that the canon was 
least current the thirteenth century. Unfortunately, 
contemporary text ascribes Boniface. But the ascriptions 
the later manuscripts are instructive. Some speak con- 
stitution the bishops all England, published Merton 
others general statute London Archbishop Boniface 
and his These doubtful alternatives are those which 
confront with regard the articles 1258. One may perhaps 
legitimately conjecture that this decree tithes was issued 
the same assembly. the other hand, the appropriation 
provincial canon the bishop Salisbury without reference 
the metropolitan authority, hard understand. ex- 
amination the canons this subject attributed Winchelsey 
supports the theory diocesan origin. Unless some contemporary 
reference comes light, cannot say whether Boniface ever 
reissued the canon first published the bishop Salisbury. 

Bodleian MS. Seld. sup. 43, fo. 

Wilkins, from MS. Cotton, Vitell. (fo. the remnant). The 
the fifteenth century. 

Wilkins, 719-20; Cf. Lyndwood’s note: Haec est constitutio Roberti 
Winchelsey Cant’ archiepiscopi secundum aliquos libros, secundum alios est Bonifacii, 
vel alias est constitutio communis episcoporum congregatorum apud Merton com- 
muni concilio, prout vidi uno libro valde antiquo’ (Provinciale, xvi. ver. 
Quoniam (p. 

Lyndwood, sup. MS. Ashmole 1146, fo. 79; MS. Hatton 109, fo. 55; 
New Coll. MS. 92, fo. MSS. Harl. 106, fo. 11, and Harl. 2349, fo. 63, read bishops 
all England’; Brasenose Coll. MS. 14, fo. reads Boniface 

MS. Reg. ii. fo. Exeter Coll. MS. 31, fo. 226; MS. Rawl. 428, 
fo. MS. Wood empt. 23, fo. C.C.C. Oxon MS. 72, fo. Lambeth 
MS. 171, fo. 21. MS. Trin. Coll. Camb. 1440, fo. 54, describes 
Lamethe editum Bonefacio archiepiscopo appears provincial 


constitution Boniface the fourteenth-century Summa Summarum, MS. Bodley 
293, fos. 
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Canons ARCHBISHOP PECHAM 


Manuscripts the provincial constitutions ascribed Pecham 
were described Trice Martin 1885. While his list was 
inevitably incomplete, remains valuable guide some 
the main varieties 

Canons Reading, 1279.—There are least forty-three 
extant manuscripts these canons, which Martin noted 
twenty-five. Nothing would gained enumerating them here, 
detailing their many divergencies from Wilkins’s text. 
This will certainly have modified many points, but the 
variations seldom affect the general sense the canons. one 
important respect, however, the printed editions need alteration. 
the canons now stand they have the appearance inde- 
pendent legislation comparable that Pecham’s predecessors. 
was new legislation that they interested medieval canonists, 
and they came looked this light. But was only 
the expense omitting from copies all traces the original 
form publication. The result incomplete one actor’s 
lines taken out play and presented without the cues. 
Pecham’s own canons were only one player’s part. Several 
manuscripts emphasize this their title: the constitutions 
Archbishop Pecham with his additions and declarations 
certain chapters the constitutions Oxford, Lambeth, Otto 
and Ottobono, and Lyon 

The whole acta have fortunately been preserved few 
manuscripts and have left traces many more. These texts 
make clear that the business the council Reading was 
reiterate large portions the conciliar legislation the thir- 
teenth century, with comparatively few additions. this the 
council resembled that held Pecham two years later Lam- 
beth here also the earlier canons were recited, but here Pecham’s 
additions formed compact body new The proceedings 
opened the archbishop’s statement his intention recite 
the canons Ottobono quod utilitatem aliorum [sc. Stephani 

Epist. Peckham (Rolls Series), Pecham’s activity 
the councils Reading and Lambeth has more recently been the subject 


investigation Professor Hilda Johnstone (Hssays presented Tout (1925), 

E.g. Brit. Mus. MS. Reg. ii. fo. 21; Bodleian MSS. Ashmole 1146, fo. 63, 
Wood empt. 23, fo. 

Brit. Mus. MS. Harl. 52, fo. 79; Bodleian MSS. Ashmole 1146, fo. 63, Bodley 
794, fo. 178, Wood empt. 23, fo. Exeter Coll. MS. 31, fo. Trin. Coll. 
Camb. MS. 1245, fo. Other manuscripts not yet examined may also preserve 
this form. Johnson had shrewdly guessed its existence (Collection, 1279, ch. 3). 

Cf. Winchelsey’s council 1309in which ordered the publication the statutes 
and ordinances Otto and Ottobono and Stephen together with sentences excom- 
munication (Wilkins, ii. 402, Reg. Simonis Gandavo (Cant. and York Soc.), pp. 
378-80). collection this material arising out Winchelsey’s 
order, contained the Cambridge Univ. Libr. MS. Dd. 14, fos. 
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Octonis] pro maiori parte videtur includere with certain 
other matter his own making; then the canons Boniface 
defence ecclesiastical privilege, with more additions thirdly, 
Magna Carta and the excommunication its violators fourthly, 
sentences excommunication extracted from four After 
this the recital Ottobono’s canons When Ottobono’s 
chapter baptism had been read, the archbishop made 
claracio super eodem (MS. Bodley 794, fo. This 
ch. Wilkins’s text, and cannot understood except 
pendant Ottobono’s canon. When the had been 
read, the recitation the legatine canons was resumed until, 
ch. Pecham halted again add extra penalty Ottobono’s 
‘de this Wilkins’s ch. And the recital 
continued. The cc. and Wilkins were and 
declaraciones which could only understood the other laws 
had just been Finally, the sentences excommunication 
‘taken from the four councils’ (Wilkins, ch. 3), followed upon 
the recital Lambeth 1261.4 

While some manuscripts give the preamble and all the refer- 
ences the canons which were read, have preserved 
All these texts the preferable form reverse the order the 
second and third excommunication clauses, thus agreeing with 
both the council Oxford which they originated and the 
council Lambeth (1281) which repeated them. 

Undated canons Pecham (Wilkins, ii. first three 
chapters given Wilkins are preserved together text 
the mid-fourteenth century (MS. Harl. 52, fo. and others. 
They may well have been issued provincial council Pecham, 
but the manuscripts give clue their date. There justi- 


Bodley 794, fo. 178. 

Some texts begin with the incipit Ottobono’s Camb. Univ Libr. MS. 
li. 421; Balliol Coll. MS. 301, fo. Brit. Mus. MS. Reg. ii. fo. 21. 

Note, e.g. the words presens legati constitucio Octoboni’ ch. 
794, fo. 180, gives full the constitution Pope Gregory Licet canon, and Wood 
empt. 23, fo. 130, gives Nemo deinceps. 

MS. Harl. 52, described Martin, Reg. Ep. Peckham, Bodl. 
794 misplaces some the material and adds cross-references. also adds the note 
that Pecham Reading excommunicated pluralists (fo. 182, also Harl. 52. Cf. 
ch. and Johnson’s note thereon). 

Besides all the MSS. page 407, note supra: Worcester Reg. God. Giffard, fo. 
Public Record Office, Exch. T.R. Dipl. Doct. 1576 (printed Cole, Original 
Documents, 362), Exch. T.R. Bks. 274, fo. 295; Brit. Mus. MSS. Reg. 
fo. 15, Harl. 3705, fo. 31, Addit. 6158, fo. MS. Bodley 794, fo. 144; Balliol Coll. 
301, fo. 189%; Camb. Univ. Libr. MS. Ii. 28, fo. Lambeth MS. 778, fo. 
Peterhouse MS. 84, fo. the order Wilkins’s text, but ch. iv. the note 
pueris baptizandis, ista constitucio cetera sequequens [sic] addunt con- 
stituciones Octoboni quibusdam libris scribuntur principio istarum constitu- 
cionum Redyng, hoc videtur melius propter clausulam positam constitucione 
proxima que incipit Que autem nobis, &c.’. 
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fication for dating them 1280 Wilkins does, for appending 
them Reading 1279 the Oxford 

The two parts ch. need separate consideration, for they 
are usually found isolated from the rest and from each other. 
The second part, beginning safeguards 
the trees growing cemeteries, and its ascription rests slender 
The first part doctrinam states the 
parishioners the maintenance church buildings and 
The many divergencies between the manuscripts 
this canon can mostly explained careless copying but 
the titles also vary. While the fourteenth-century manuscripts 
ascribe the canon Pecham, five the fifteenth century make 
Winchelsey the may probably accept the canon 
Pecham’s, but have evidence that was associated 
with others issued provincial The ascription 
Winchelsey will understood reference other canons 
this subject appearing under his name. 


CANONS ARCHBISHOP WINCHELSEY 


the authority several fifteenth-century manuscripts 
Wilkins printed (ii. group canons ascribed Win- 
chelsey. They agree for the most part, but not entirely, with 
those given the Oxford edition 1679. Both editions ascribe 
many the canons provincial council held Merton 
1305. The manuscript evidence copious and confusing. While 
some late texts present the whole series one set canons, 
they are more often found isolated.* will therefore best 
examine the authenticity each turn. 

Canons first section (Wilkins, ii. 278) neither 
more nor less than the canon ascribed many manuscripts 


1To Martin’s list texts (pp. cxxxix should added: Camb. MS. 
84, fo. 187; Peterhouse MS. 84, fo. Trin. Coll. Camb. 1245, fo. Hereford 
Cathedral MS. vii. fos. 123, Constitutiones (Paris, 1504), fo. 
infra, 

found Lambeth MS. 778, fo. 27; MS. Harl. 3705, fo. and Magdalen 
Coll. Oxon MS. 185, fo. 11. 

Brit. Mus. MSS. Cotton, Vitell. ii. fo. Cotton, Cleop. III, fo. 190 (formerly 
fo. 191); Bodleian MSS. Ashmole 1146, fo. Wood empt. 23, fo. All Souls 
Coll. MS. 42, fo. 254; Exeter Coll. MS. 31, fo. Hereford Cathedral MS. 
vii. fo. 143. Cf. the canon Archbishop Walter Gray York (Wilkins, 698) 
the best edition Farrer’s, Cockersand Chartulary (Chetham Soc.), 50-3; 
additional text Wilkins, iii. 676. 

Merton Bodl. MS. Seld. sup. 43, fo. Winchelsey 
his provincial visitation: Brit. Mus. MS. Cotton, Cleop. fo. 190; Exeter Coll. 
MS. 31, fo. his metropolitan visitation Worcester diocese: All 
Souls Coll. MS. 42, fo. 248; Hereford Cath. MS. vii. fo. 143. 

One fourteenth-century MS. (Harl. 2349, fo. ascribes the canon Pecham 
his provincial visitation. 

ascription Merton not supported outside evidence. Apparently 
there other mention any ecclesiastical meeting Merton 1305. 
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Archbishop Boniface, found also the canons Bishop Giles 
Salisbury (supra, 406). The second section (ii. 279) may 
divided into three parts, ending (a) particulariter decimentur 
(b) ‘duximus and (c) precipimus observari 
(a) found with slightly different opening the Salisbury 
canons Robert Bingham appears again the Winchester 
canons John Gerveys, and the Exeter canons Peter 
Quivil, and occur together York canons 
1258-9, and Durham canons Section (c) not 
known elsewhere. Comparing with (a) one realizes that 
the two sections overlap much that they could scarcely have 
been issued together. Many manuscripts Winchelsey only 
include sections (a) and and like the earlier diocesan texts 
reverse the order the last two 

Two more canons tithe (not Wilkins) are attributed 
Winchelsey some One these (‘Sancta ecclesia 
constituit was used Lyndwood canon Winchelsey,’ 
but its form suggests circular letter from bishop archdeacon 
his parish clergy rather than provincial canon. The second 
canon (‘Quoniam likewise clearly diocesan 
enactment nostre diocesis found complete the 
York canons and part the Exeter chapter tithe 
appears modelled upon it.® 

The tithe canons are thus proved earlier than Winchelsey 
and are suspect collection. The twenty-four manuscripts 
which ascribe the whole part them Winchelsey date only 
from the fifteenth century, and other ascriptions, Otto, Pope 
Innocent IV, and Ottobono, are found fourteenth-century 
frequent appearance the diocesan canons both provinces 
legatine origin but other evidence points any general 


Harl. 52, fos. 

Reg. Joh. Pontissara (Cant. and York Soc.), 231 (Wilkins, ii. 297); Wilkins, 
ii. 159. 

Brit. Mus. MS. Lansdowne 397, fo. 252; Wilkins, ii. 29. 

Cf. Oxford edition, 1679, 35. 

omitted entirely from the Oxford edition. 

E.g. Seld. sup. 43, fo. 

Provinciale, xvi. (p. Cf. Constitutiones (Oxford 1679), 36. Copies 
All Souls Coll. MS. 42, fo. Camb. Univ. Libr. MSS. Gg. 21, Addit. 3575, 
fo. Pembr. Coll. Camb. MS. 131, fo. 56; Brit. Mus. MS. Harl. 335, fo. 82; 
Lambeth MS. 538, fo. attributed the canon Mepham 1332. 

Lansdowne 397, fos. 

Found without title following Winchelsey, Hereford Cath. MS. vii. fo. 128. 

Reg. ii. fo. and Harl. 2349, fo. 113, agree with the Salisbury form: the 
former MS. ascribes the canon Innocent IV, the latter has heading. Ashmole 1146, 
fo. and Harl. 2349, fo. agree with the York form and ascribe Ottobono. 
Ch. Ch. Canterbury MS. 10, fo. attributes the Salisbury form II(a) the 
legate Otto. Brit. Mus. MS. Harl. 2349, fo. 113, and Ch. Ch. Cant. MS. fo. 59, 
give the same section without ascription. 
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legislation the legate Otto beyond the canons London 
1237. have consider whether the Salisbury canon 
Bingham could the origin canons Winchester, Exeter, 
and York (and thence Durham); and whether the circulation 
the York and Durham canons suffices explain their presence 
the Canterbury collections. deny the Salisbury canons 
this influence, must postulate common original before the 
death Bingham (1246). deny that the York canons 
could have been copied unofficially into many Canterbury 
collections, then must suppose that Winchelsey renewed them. 
The problem cannot considered apart from that the so- 
called canon Boniface tithe, also attributed Winchelsey, 
and may helpful remember the history some other 
diocesan canons. The collections which include these Winchel- 
sey canons contain other material with equally suspicious titles. 
The formation the manuscripts, their ambiguous titles, and 
rubrics added afterwards, combined with the easy circulation 
canon from one diocese province another, permit 
reject this unhistorical ascription. Without more definite 
evidence may conjecture that the Salisbury canons were 
sufficiently well known borrowed York well the 
southern province, and that the fifteenth century the earnest 
collector legislation tithe brought together all the diocesan 
pronouncements could find, under the name one 

Canon mortuaries (Wilkins, ii. canon, found 
many late texts along with Winchelsey tithe, has already 
been shown originate diocesan canon Salisbury (supra, 
399). The arguments against its renewal Winchelsey are 
those which apply the canons tithe. 

Canons parishioners’ obligations (Wilkins, ii. 280).—Fol- 
lowing tithe and mortuaries, under the same 
parochiani’) which closely resembles the canon Pecham 
the obligations the end, however, 
appendix extra obligations for providing books and vestments. 
several copies the note added Quere istam constitucionem 
sub meliore forma The canon does appear revised 
form, which the material the appendix distributed 
suitable places the body the canon. Lyndwood ascribes 
this revised form Winchelsey,* and this agrees with three 

study the personnel the English episcopate shows the possibility fre- 
quent transmission (cf. Gibbs and Lang, op. cit. appendixes, and Patrick, Statutes 
the Scottish Church, pp. lii the passage capitular statutes and customs 
from one cathedral another, cf. Bradshaw and Wordsworth, Statutes Lincoln 
Cathedral, esp. seqq., 166; iii. 268 

Also isolated texts Balliol Coll. MS. 158, fo. Camb. Univ. Libr. MSS. 


Ee. 13, fo. 10, 14, 387. 
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but most the manuscripts have other ascriptions. 
Some give the alternative Roberti Wynchelsey secundum 
quosdam Simonis some name Archbishops Robert and 
Walter [Reynolds] two name Archbishop Walter alone and 
others say Roberti Walteri secundum quosdam Simonis 
Islep 

The evidence shows that several decrees were issued this 
subject during the late thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries. 
establish the original times and forms probably beyond the 
historian’s powers. The subject-matter partly explains this. 
each case the body the canon nothing but list articles 
provided and cared for the churches. This list was all 
that mattered. sanctity attached the wording the list, 
and the preamble might paraphrased simply omitted 
the order which the articles were mentioned would freely 
altered. The titles are significant, too: for the canon issued 
modified visitation would probably assume variant forms 
more easily than one promulgated provincial council. 
might issued its author’s successor, and thereafter 
his One can therefore only postulate different canons 
where the divergencies touch the actual 

this state uncertainty conjecture perhaps permissible. 
appears from analysis form and contents that Winchelsey 
first issued canon which all essentials agreed with the canon 
doctrinam’. did, however, present the material 
somewhat different form, and this fact supports the ascription 
doctrinam Pecham. suggested that this new form 


1Camb. Univ. Libr. MS. Dd. 38, fo. 57; Caius Coll. MS. 38, fo. Pembr. 
Coll. Camb. MS. 131, fo. 86: generalis iuxta decretum dicti domini 
Roberti visitacione sua a.d. 1305. Inprimis statuit decrevit 

All Souls Coll. MS. 42, fo. Balliol Coll. MS. 158, fo. 184; Exeter Coll. 
MS. 41, fo. Camb. Univ. Libr. MS. Gg. 21, 13. 

Camb. Univ. Libr. MS. Mm. 41, fo. C.C.C. Camb. MS. 189, fo. Brit. 
Mus. MSS. Cotton, Faustina viii. fo. Harl. 335, fo. 15, Reg. ii. fo. 
Brasenose Coll. MS. 14, fo. (formerly fos. St. John’s Coll. Camb. 
MS. 88, fo. 55. The last three say ‘in eorum visitacione metrop.’. These three 
also agree with the texts ascribed Reynolds and with untitled text (Vetus Liber 
Archidiaconi Eliensis, 150) commencing with the words Inter cetera provisum 
ordinatum est’. Hereford Cath. MS. vii. fo. ascribes the canon Arch- 
bishops Winchelsey and William. 

*MS. Bodley 794, fo. 187; Camb. Univ. Libr. MS. Addit. 3468, fo. The 
latter says: sua visitacione metropolitana 

5C.C.C. Camb. MS. 84, fo. 29%; Peterhouse MS. 84, fo. Holkham MS. 226, 
72; Constitutiones (Paris 1504) fo. 

‘Imprimis statuit decrevit (supra 1). Cf. Bodl. MS. Wood 

This perhaps explains the ascription the canon doctrinam Winchelsey 
(supra, 409, 4). 

And here one must allow for careless copyists: e.g. Vetus Liber Archid. Eli. 
150, and Brasenose Coll. MS. 14, fo. and MS. Reg. ii. fo. all omit the 
passage between reparacionem (navis)’ and librorum 
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may seen faulty text the early fourteenth 
contains the same material Pecham’s canon, but the preamble 
and the order are those the canon ascribed some manu- 
scripts Robert and Walter. After had thus repeated his 
predecessor’s rules, Winchelsey apparently renewed his visitation 
decree, slightly modified, circular letter tenore presentium 
innotescimus This preserved the so-called canons 
Merton, printed Wilkins (ii. 280) omitting the appendix 
included this version. With Archbishop Reynolds, more 
burdens were laid upon parishioners. new decree was framed 
which owed much Winchelsey’s earlier visitation form but 
for those persons who already possessed Winchelsey’s text 
was convenient insert the additions way appendix 
Item compellendi sunt parochiani This composite text 
and the revised form issued Reynolds are those found 
Wilkins’s Concilia (ii. 280). regards the ascription Islip, 
fourteenth-century text mentions his name, and his register 
has record the canon. This hypothesis may claim ac- 
count for the principal varieties the manuscripts. Further 
evidence needed before can pronounce definitely the authors 
these canons and the circumstances their publication. 

Canon stipendiary priests (Wilkins, ii. 280 
the twenty-two texts this canon which have been noted 
earlier than the fifteenth century details the selection 
text may therefore expected raise difficulties. The renewal 
the canon Courtenay 1391 value, but only gives 
paraphrase Winchelsey’s words.? All the known texts agree 
ascribing the canon Winchelsey, but only half them give 
any clue the time its publication these agree dating 
Seven these eleven texts state that the constitution 
was ‘facta visitacione’. Courtenay the other hand de- 
clared that his predecessor’s canon was ordained ‘in concilio 
provinciali 

Canon fornicators (Wilkins, ii. canon, while 
reminiscent earlier diocesan canons Winchester,‘ differs 
deferring the penalty marriage until third offence. found 
with other canons ascribed Winchelsey fifteenth-century 
manuscripts, seldom with clear ascription and never with 
date. But like some the tithe canons, was issued before 
Winchelsey’s time the diocesan canons York, 


After 1331. Bodl. Kent rolls roll legal records, &c., from Tonbridge 
Hec est decretum domini Roberti nuper Cant’ archiepiscopi sua visita- 
cione 

Wilkins, iii. 213, from Courtenay’s register, &c. 

Excepting Lambeth MS. 538, fo. which dated 1306. 

1246-61, Salisbury Cath. Liber Evid. fo. 1261-7, Reg. Joh. Pontissara, 
224, Cf. Brit. Mus. MS. Lansdowne 397, fo. 247. 
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So-CALLED CANONS ARCHBISHOPS REYNOLDS AND MEPHAM 


the various sets canons printed the Concilia collec- 
tions under the names Reynolds and Mepham, only the well- 
authenticated canons the council London 1328/9 stand 
criticism. First all may dismissed the canons ascribed 
Spelman Archbishop Reynolds (ii. 488 These are 
Stratford’s canons printed Wilkins (ii. 675 from the 
same They must considered connexion with 
the other canons Stratford. 

Both Spelman (ii. 500) and Wilkins (ii. 560-1) attribute 
Mepham 1332 canon which from the dating clause clearly be- 
longs Islip addition Spelman gives two canons which 
have found elsewhere ascribed The first 
undoubtedly Winchelsey’s, the second probably not provincial 
constitution (supra, 410). any case there good manu- 
script authority for Spelman’s ascription. 

Among the manuscripts containing all part the so-called 
Legenda, less than thirteen fifteenth-century texts contain 
the same selection and agree the title: pro- 
vinciales domini Stephani Mepham Cant’ archiepiscopi edite apud 
have issued his own number canons which, have 
seen, had already been circulation for century. is, however, 
likely that reissuing these canons prelate would make some 
alterations and additions. The only new element here the 
chapter inclusi’, which also found one late text the 
Legenda ascribed Oxon and certain fourteenth-century 
texts Oxford the other hand, ch. Mepham’s 
canons 1328 resembles ch. these canons. Finally, the third, 
sixth, and ninth these canons are the form diocesan laws, 
like the corresponding portions the Legenda. 

All these considerations cast doubt the ascription 
Mepham. The situation complicated their pretended as- 
sociation with Reynolds. Lyndwood selected from text the 
Legenda (possibly such one Trin. Coll. Camb. MS. 1245), 
says that had seen them ascribed Mepham,’ 
but ascribed them Reynolds because, says, 
quotationem they are dated 1322 and entitled 

Brit. Mus. MS. Cotton, Vitell. ii. fo. (now fo. 

printed (ii. 611) more correct text with the right date, from Islip’s 
register. This also appears the Oxford edition 1679 (p. 57) but not Wilkins. 

ed. 1679, 36). 

1504), fo. and Spelman, ii. 497. Spelman’s text (MS. Cotton, Otho xvi.) 
and most others omit ch. the borrowing Langton’s Christian name. 


Trin. Coll. Camb. MS. 1245, fo. Supra, 393. 
The Mepham selection does not include and the Legenda. 
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Oxon. 2’; since Reynolds was archbishop then, must have 
been their the basis Lyndwood’s text the Oxford 
editor 1679 composed his provincial constitutions Arch- 
bishop Walter Raynold published the Second Council Ox- 
ford, 1322’, and Wilkins printed from this But 
manuscript authority vouches for this. apparently nothing 
but selection from normal series the Legenda with the 
ascription Oxford 1222 corrupted 1322. 

conclusion, there seems more reason for ascribing these 
canons Reynolds Mepham than there was reason for ascribing 
them Langton. They were common circulation during the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, and copyists who did not know 
their origin were constrained attach them familiar name. 
Finally, few them received special sort sanction when 
they were taken Lyndwood for commentary the Provinciale. 


CANONS ARCHBISHOP STRATFORD 


Three sets Stratford’s canons were published 
the first series there are nine canons, which eight agree 
very closely with portions the second set. Such alterations 
there are suggest that revision was carried out for the 
council October 1342, and that this first set was earlier 
version, related the later one the articles 1258 were 
related the canons 1261. Some phrases are softened 
‘apparitorum turba becomes onerosa 
multitudine’; one chapter, ‘de bigamia’, not included 
the later series. The title given the first set the only 
known text is: edite nondum publicate 
quibus fuit This agrees with our information 
about the provincial council held October 1341. Wilkins 
gives the summons council October and the 
king’s letter the prelates warning them before the council 
nothing contrary the royal From Murimuth 
learn that this council the publication canons pro 
libertatis ecclesiasticae conservatione morum reformatione 

Provinciale, iv. ver. Cum quanta (p. 

Oxford ed. pp. Wilkins, ii. 512 

Wilkins, ii. 675 696 702 seqq. 

Cotton, Vitell. ii. fo. (formerly fo. (fifteenth century). later 
fifteenth-century hand added, sunt constituciones domini Walteri Reynold, 
archiepiscopi edite a.d.m° sed deficit hic prima constitucio eiusdem super orna- 
mentis que incipit: Inter cetera’ (cf. supra, 412, 3), whence Spelman’s attri- 
bution the canon Reynolds (ii. 488). The reference Mepham precludes this. 
Immediately preceding this series (fo. formerly fo. ch. the second 
series, without title (cf. Wilkins, ii. 679). 

Wilkins, ii. 680, from the Ely register. Also Grandison register 


(ed. Hingeston-Randolph, ii. 968 and Winchester Cathedral chartulary (ed. 


Wilkins, ii. 681, from Wells register. Also Cal. Close Rolls, 1341-43, 335. 
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was postponed another Furthermore this agrees 
with the terms the summons council 1342. 

September 1342 Stratford sent out his summons for 
provincial council meet London the Monday after the 
Translation Saint Edward the king, that the id. October 
[14 But before this, convocation had been summoned 
the king’s demand for and the second set canons, 
revision the first, usually dated the manuscripts 
October 

Series iii described Wilkins being issued provincial 
council the Wednesday after the feast Saint Edward king 
and martyr’ 1342 [19 March 1342/3].5 But there apparently 
other record council this day and not all the manuscripts 
agree upon the dating. Several texts give the feast Saint 
that there has been confusion the saints and their feasts, 
and that ought read the Wednesday after the translation 
Saint Edward the king’. This gives date two days after 
that for which Stratford summoned his council: October 
this hypothesis the second and third sets canons 
belong the same council. was not, however, until the fol- 
lowing May that Archbishop Stratford sent the canons their 
final form his These final canons believe 
the third series only, published with all the details origin, 
names witnessing bishops, preamble and demand for future 
observance. This view supported the discovery text 
which combines the second and third Here, among the 


Murimuth, Contin. Chronicarum (Rolls Series), 122. 

Wilkins, ii. 710, from Lincoln register. Also Reg. Rad. Salopia (Somerset 
Rec. Soc.), ii. 454. 

Wilkins, ii. 696 n., from Lincoln register. Also Foedera, 1209. 

texts say secundum aliquos libros’: Holkham MS. 226, fo. 51; cf. Brit. 
Mus. MS. Harl. 335, fo. 77; Peterhouse MS. 84, fo. 156; Hereford Cath. MS. 
vii. fo. gave date and stated that found certain reference 
the council registers chronicles (Provinciale, vi. ver. Concilio (p. 
of. 11. ii. ver. Concilii (p. Trin. Coll. Camb. MS. 1245, fo. 140%, names John 
Mepham, London, October 1313; apart from the confusion names, the date 
easy misreading Lambeth MS. 538, fo. 135, reads Oct. 1344. 
Brasenose Coll. MS. 14, fo. 183, gives the year only: 1344. The name 
given the canons the Oxford edition 1679 apparently has medieval authority. 

texts add March 1343/4]; others without the full 
dating clause read These canons are twice dated 1343 Lyndwood, but 
dates them 1342 his list provincial canons (Provinciale, ii. ver. Editae 
(p. 176), ii. ver. Constitutiones (p. 18a), xv. ver. Minime (p. 

Bodl. MS. Seld. sup 43, fo. 75; Lambeth MS. 538, fo. 

Bodl. MS. Rawl. 100, fo. 132, reads Oct. 1342, and gives the list bishops 
present occurs other texts the third series. 

Reg. Rad. Salopia, ii. 463. This delay may explain the dating 1343, several 
texts the third series. 

MS. Harl. 52, fo. 93. Without title, immediately preceding the usual text 
the third series with title dated 1343 (fo. 103). Some the textual peculiarities are 
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canons the second series, preserved their normal order, 
are scattered the sixteen chapters the third series unusual 
sequence, omitting the publication clause and showing some other 
peculiarities. The chapter ‘de bigamia’ from series also 
included. seems possible that October 1342 the council 
had all this material before for consideration, and that those 
chapters which form the third series, dealing partly with the limits 
lay jurisdiction, were reserved for recasting and issued six 
months later. The publication the second series remains 
doubtful. cannot say whether was accepted straightway 
and published the council, whether was copied the 
residue after the third series had been published. Though rarer 
than the third series, preserved more than dozen texts, 
and Lyndwood accepted its authority. 


Part this study evidence was brought together 
explain the usual fate the laws, and the usual process their 
corruption, whether text title. The following survey 
particular texts has only been concerned with those legatine and 
provincial canons from the twelfth the fourteenth century 
which call for the most drastic revising new edition. Some 
the conclusions expressed should regarded rather hy- 
potheses, tentative and wanting correction. They will least 
serve purpose stating the While each set 
canons presents its peculiar difficulties the editor, the 
matter ascription the evidence all has correlated. 
The cardinal defects Wilkins’s treatment the laws are his 
ignorance the general state the texts, and his faulty repro- 
duction them. Modern editors can not ignore what Wilkins 
ignored nor can they correct Wilkins sometimes corrected. 

CHENEY. 
found MS. Seld. sup. 43, fo. 75, and MS. Bodley 794, fo. 149 (imperfect), ap- 
parently the beginning similar text. The text the third series which follows 
called Constituciones Nove’ (fo. 150). From late fourteenth-century index 
the chartulary St. Swithun’s Winchester, appears that this volume formerly 
contained conflate text, which the rubrics correspond those the Harleian 
manuscript (Chartulary Winchester Cathedral, ed. Goodman, pp. 247-8). 

similar problems concerning the secular laws and their publication, 
the defects the unofficial collections and their acceptance past editors, are dis- 


cussed Richardson and Sayles The early statutes’, Law Quarterly 
Review, (April and October 1934), and separately (London: Stevens, 1934). 
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The Lands Hubert Burgh 


unlikely that any further important additions will 
our knowledge the public life Hubert Burgh. 
Nearly all the sources for the period are print. those that 
are not, the plea rolls rarely mention his name, for his preoccupa- 
tion with affairs state and the exchequer led him neglect 
the judicial side his office justiciar, while such letters the 
Ancient Correspondence have not been printed Shirley 
add our information only points detail. But very little 
attempt has yet been made approach Hubert more personal 
way, and the object this article trace the rise his fortunes 
from the obscurity which was born the high position 
which attained the favour his two royal masters and his 
own 


strange that the origin Hubert Burgh should 
obscure. himself had distinguished career the royal 
service, rising Justiciar England, earl Kent, and virtual 
ruler the land. His elder brother? laid the foundation 
the great Burgh house Ireland, and another brother, Geoffrey, 
was archdeacon Norwich and later bishop Ely. William 
Burgh has been identified with William fitzAldelm, Henry II’s 
dapifer man who seems have had unusual 
fascination for pedigree-makers, for the authority 
the herald Glover, describes Hubert brother’s son William 
fitzAldelm, and later pedigrees trace Hubert’s descent farther 
back through Arlotta, the Conqueror’s mother, 
seems probable that the connexion between William fitzAldelm 


Nothing said this article about Hubert’s extensive possessions Wales and 
the Marches. For their importance, see Lloyd, History Wales, ii. 613-50. 

William Burgh was probably Ireland with John 1185 (Hist. MSS. Comm. 
3rd Report, 231), and died 1205 (Annals Loch Cé, 235). seems, therefore, 
have been older than Hubert. For the relationship between William and Hubert 
see Cal. Docs. Ireland, no. 2217. 

Tout Dict. Nat. Biog. xix. 105. 

Dugdale, Baronage England (1675), 693. 

would tedious multiply references this pedigree. Cf. Harland, J., 
Mamecestre (Chetham Soc. 1861), 48; Notes and Queries, 4th series, vol. ix. 1879. 
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and Hubert Burgh originated with Glover. There evidence 
support it, and Round! has shown that fitzAldelm was 
Yorkshireman, while, shall see, Hubert was native 
Norfolk. The late Mr. Walter indeed, attempted prove 
that Hubert belonged branch the great Norfolk family 
Bigod, but his case rested mainly similarities between the 
arms the Burghs and the Bigods, evidence which this early 
date does not inspire confidence. The same type evidence was 
used another writer connect Hubert with the Yorkshire 
house 

know definitely the name Hubert’s mother. The 
fifteenth-century register Walsingham Priory contains copy 
grants the priory the advowson the church Oulton for 
the soul’s health Alice his mother, who buried the church 
Walsingham.‘ This the only direct mention have 
Hubert’s parents. enough suggest connexion between 
Hubert and Norfolk, and this made more certain entry 
the Close Roll for 1234 which refers Hubert’s hereditary manors 
Burgh, Beeston, Newton, and The first three are 
Norfolk and the last Suffolk, but have decide which Burgh 
and which Beeston are meant. The Newton the one South 
Greenhoe hundred, know from the register the Cluniac 
priory Castle Acre, which contains copy charter 
Hubert’s confirming his ancestor’s gift Newton church the 
may noted that this priory had been founded 
William, earl Warenne, about 1088, and that the Warenne 
family were always closely connected with it.’ 

The manor Sotherton Suffolk the time the Domesday 
Survey belonged Dreux Dreux was Fleming 
whom William the Conqueror gave lands Holderness and 
elsewhere said have fled from the country after killing 
his wife, who was relative the Dreux held some 
land Norfolk, including Burgh near Aylsham the hundred 
South may suggested that this was Hubert’s 
Burgh, especially find him interested neighbouring manors, 
including some which had belonged Dreux 1086. 1208 
Hubert buys land Hindringham, manor which had belonged 


Round, Feudal England, pp. 516-18. 

Hubert Burgh, the (Norfolk Antig. 2nd series, part 
1908, pp. ff.). 

E., Origin the Family Burgh’ (Herald and Geneal. vol. iv. 
1867, pp. 337-40). 

Brit. Mus. MS. Cott. Nero vii. fo. 91. 

Close Rolls, 443. Brit. Mus. MS. Harl. 2110, fo. 

Vict. Co. Hist. Norfolk, ii. 356. D.B. ii. 432. 
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Dreux the return 1212 holding Cawston the 
gift King and the Hundred Rolls assert that John 
gave him 

The Beeston was probably Beeston Regis the hundred 
North Erpingham. the ninth and eleventh years John’s 
reign Hubert bought two knights’ fees Beeston and Runton, 
and two carucates The difficulty discovering 
which manor meant enhanced the peculiar conditions 
Norfolk and Suffolk. is, indeed, not true say that Hubert 
held such and such manor; actually held land such and 
such place. East Anglia had been largely affected Scandi- 
navian influence was country small freeholders, although 
not, perhaps, the same extent what Professor Stenton calls 
the Northern Outside the highly organized ecclesias- 
tical holdings, the village and the manor were not identical. 
are told that Beeston was one Hubert’s hereditary manors, 
yet find him buying land there, and the countess 
Perche said hold land Hubert, doubt, began 
holding some land his hereditary manors’, which 
increased purchase when rose power. seems probable 
then that Hubert was small landowner stock, and inter- 
esting remember that Stephen Langton, his colleague later 
years, was perhaps similar This very likely the reason 
why Hubert’s pedigree obscure was and his brothers 
who brought the family into the limelight. Rye has, indeed, 
suggested that his father may have been the William Burgh 
mentioned 1199 lawsuit about the church Colby near 
Aylsham the suggestion possible, but definite proof lacking. 

There are two other pieces evidence which not lead 
very far. the charter the cartulary Castle Acre 
which has already been cited, Hubert speaks his ancestor, 
William Boseville. man this name held Springfield 
Essex Geoffrey Mandeville the reign and the 
Bosevilles Besevilles still held this manor the thirteenth 
Hubert may have been connected with this family, 


Pedes Finium, Fines Relating Norfolk, ed. Rye (Norwich, 1881), 116. 

Book Fees, 127. 

Rot. Hundr. 525. was confirmed him charter 1227, Cal. Charter 
Rolls, 25. 

Pedes Finium, ed. Rye, nos. 355, 357-9, 479. 

See, for East Anglia, Douglas, C., The Social Structure Medieval East Anglia 
(Oxford, 1927). illustrates our difficulty when speaks villages under divided 
and miscellaneous lordship, sparsely represented our documents means isolated 
charters (p. 207). 

Book Fees, 1328. Cf. Powicke, Stephen Langton, 

Rotuli Curiae Regis, ed. Palgrave, ii. 50. 

Brit. Mus. MS. Harl. 2110, fo. 

Round, Geoffrey 142. Book Fees, see index. 
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but little more than possibility. Springfield was member 
the honour Peverel London, which later years was 
held Hubert himself, and which included some lands Norfolk. 
The second piece evidence comes from the Historia Fundationis 
prefixed the thirteenth-century cartulary Creak Abbey, 
This abbey had been founded 1206 the widow 
Robert Nereford, Alice, the daughter John Ponchard. 
1226 its chapel was consecrated Geoffrey Burgh, bishop 
Ely, who described the Alice. This statement 
probably the foundation second false Burgh pedigree 
which makes Hubert the son Reyner Burgh and Joan 
Ponchard, the sister Alice This pedigree 
contradicted our knowledge that the name Hubert’s mother 
was Alice. difficult, however, see the true explanation 
the statement the cartulary. Assertions foundation 
histories are notoriously suspect, but the early date this one 
inclines believe it. may mean either nephew 
grandson, and default other evidence seems impossible 
decide where fit Alice Nereford into Hubert’s pedigree. 


Hubert Burgh owed his rise from the comparative obscurity 
into which was born his service the household John, 
the youngest Henry II’s sons, and also his relations with the 
family Warenne. was perhaps the influence Earl Warenne, 
the greatest neighbouring landholders, which secured him his 
household post, but this only conjecture. first find 
Hubert mentioned the service John, count Mortain, 
February and few months later described the 
count’s John this time had highly organized 
household, which, far are aware, has received little 
Roger Planes, Essex landholder, was described 
1191, the year his death, all the land 
Count Stephen Ridel was often described John’s 


Dugdale, Monasticon, vi. 487. 

Blomfield, Norfolk, 265; The East Anglian, vol. (Norwich, 1893-4), 105. 

attests undated charter John’s (Round, Cal. Docs. France, no. 505) 
and one dated February 1198 (ibid. no. Round’s description the latter 
charter that printed Placita Quo Waranto, 831. can find evidence 
confirm the statement which Wendover (ed. Coxe, iv. 257) puts into the mouth 
Henry III, that Hubert had served his uncle, Richard 

Round, Ancient Charters (Pipe Roll Soc. 1888), 110. 

Miss Norgate (John Lackland, 29) gives rather perfunctory treatment. Much 
may learnt from the notes Farrer, W., Lancashire Pipe Rolls, (Liverpool, 1902). 

Rad. Diceto, Rolls Series, ii. 99. For his lands Essex, see Book Fees, 1330. 
may noted that his death 1191 enables change Farrer’s dating the 
Lancashire Forest Charter (op. cit. 418) 1188-91. 
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chancellor still continued serve John when became 
king and may possibly identified with the Stephen Ridel 
who was archdeacon Ely from 1210 1214, and who was 
brutally treated John’s mercenaries the early part 
John Gray, later bishop Norwich, and John’s candidate 
for the primacy 1206, was also employed the count’s chancery, 
for several charters bear the formula datum per manum Johannis 
names the clerks included Master Benedict, 
Master Alard, and Master Peter Littlebury. these Master 
Benedict the most frequently and passed into 
the royal service have the names two seneschals, 
William and William Cahanges,* and the 
steward was John But the most interesting officer 
the butler, Theobald, brother Archbishop Hubert Walter 
and the founder the great Butler family. may noted 
that some the charters which witnessed pincerna’ are 
prior Roger Planes’ death are thus able 
carry the date his appointment farther back than Round 
Little more known John’s household than the names the 
officials who comprised it, but its size quite keeping with the 
extent his lands and the variety his interests. 

When John Mortain became king May 1199, Hubert 
still continued serve his and described 
until 1208 1212 acted sheriff Lincoln- 
the following year was sent Poitou deputy 
the seneschal, and 1214 himself became 
later life, Hubert said that was Runnymede, the presence 
Stephen Langton, Earl Warenne, Earl Ferrers, and other 
magnates, that was made There reason 
doubt this certainly soon after described 


Benedict Peterborough, Rolls Series, ii. 224; Foedera, 55; Farrer, op. 
cit. pp. 343, 344, 432; Pipe Roll Rich. 279. 

Round, Cal. Docs. France, nos. 564, 873. 

Benedict Peterborough, ii. 224; Foedera, 55; Farrer, op. cit. pp. 431, 432. 

Rot. Litt. Claus. 12, Master Benedict was exchequer clerk 1205, 
ibid. 60. 


Round, Ancient Charters, 110. Foedera, 55. 
Rot. Pat. Claus. canc. Hib. Cal. (1828), 
Dugdale, Monasticon, vi. 366, 1131. Dict. Nat. Biog. viii. 78. 


Rot. Oblatis, &c. earlier than the first date given Tout 
(Chapters Administrative History, 159), viz. April 1200 (Rot. Cart. 52). 

Rot. Litt. Claus. 33. 

Publ. Rec. Off. Lists and Indexes, vol. Morris (Medieval English 
Sheriff, 165) has pointed out that this time the more respectable members 
John’s entourage’ were acting 

Litt. Pat. Rot. Cart. 200. 

Matt. Paris, Additamenta (Chron. Maj. vi.), 65. 
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document such.! This office held, without any re-election 
the accession Henry III, until his fall 1232. 

Hubert Burgh had thus, the time John died, risen 
the highest official the service the Crown. naturally 
the same time increased his holdings royal gifts were 
added his original small tenements Norfolk and Suffolk. 
The king’s gifts included Corfe Mullen Dorset,? where the 
service returned unknown, Cawston Norfolk, which the 
king gave him 1212 sustentandum servicio nostro 
and some lands Somerset. Babcary and Stoke were held 
Hubert the honour and 1212 held Camel 
the king’s The possession these lands explains Hubert’s 
interest Cleeve Abbey. There are extant two charters which 
Hubert makes gifts this abbey,* and know that his gifts 
were not confined those mentioned the charters possess.’ 
The Cistercian abbey Cleeve was founded between 1186 and 
1191 William Roumare II, earl Dugdale 
prints genealogy from the Cottonian Manuscript, Tib. viii. 
fo. 208, which the founder appears the younger son 
William Roumare and the Countess Lucy, and the husband 
Philippe, daughter Hubert Burgh, earl Kent and 
‘chancellor This genealogy not only late 
date—the language English—but its statements are patently 
absurd. William Roumare was the grandson William 
Roumare and his wife Philippe was the daughter John, 
count any case, the Countess Lucy was the 
mother, not the wife, the first William This 
false genealogy was probably invented explain Hubert’s gifts 
the abbey, although his interest requires further explana- 
tion than supplied his position neighbouring landholder. 

Escheats were frequently used kings rewards for faithful 
servants, and Hubert obtained number grants land that had 
escheated the Crown because rebellion the time the 
loss Normandy. unfortunately impossible make dated 
list Hubert’s acquisitions land. Owing the fact that the 
king was unable issue charters from 1216 1227, often 


Rot. Cart. 210 July 1215). Book Fees, 90. 

Book Fees, pp. 80, 85. 1210-12 Hubert held knights’ fees Somerset 
and Red Book the Exchequer, ii. 545. Book Fees, 79. 

Dugdale, Monasticon, 733; (ii) Patent Roll Edward 16. Printed 
Hugo, T., The Charters Cleeve Som. Arch. Soc. vi. 35. 

See the charters Henry III and Richard, earl Cornwall, Dugdale, Monas- 
ticon, 732, 734. 

Vict. Co. Hist. Somerset, ii. 114. Monasticon, 733. 

this the source the curious error the index Petit-Dutaillis, Studies 
Supplementary Stubbs, Eng. tr. vol. where Hubert described chancellor 

Compare the authorities cited the Complete Peerage, vii. pp. 667 ff. 
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happens that charter 1227 records the grant land which 
had been Hubert’s possession for some time, many cases 
early the reign John. For instance, charter dated 
February records the gift the manor Soham Cam- 
bridgeshire Hubert and Margaret his wife held the 
service one knight, but, 1212, Hubert was already possessed 
this spite this difficulty, however, have 
sufficient material enable deal turn with Hubert’s 
acquisition the lands Henry Essex, and then with what 
gained from the Terrae Normannorum 

noteworthy that the time his fall only one charge 
abusing his position order obtain land was made against 
Hubert, and fortunately are position test its accuracy. 
1239 Hubert was accused having sent messengers Rome 
order obtain the pope’s permission declare the king 
age, and using this declaration acquire charter the lands 
Henry Essex and Both the charge and Lawrence 
St. Alban’s answer confuse the events 1223 and 1227. 
That part the charge which refers the king’s coming age 
goes back 1223, while the part about the lands must refer 
1227, since the king could not grant lands charter prior 
that date. Hubert’s reply the subsidiary charge was that the 
lands Henry Essex were given him charter after the 
king had come full age. This strictly but hardly 
goes far enough, for leaves open the question, when Hubert 
really got possession these lands. 1166 Henry Essex, 
accused treason Robert Montfort, was defeated the 
and became monk Reading His lands 
escheated the Crown, and the terra Henrici Essexa be- 
came familiar phrase the Pipe Rolls. These lands included 
the Essex honour Rayleigh and the Suffolk honour Haugh- 
ley, both which were come into the hands Hubert 
Burgh. The first honour was given him August 
perhaps reward for his fidelity during the critical period 
the Great Charter. The honour Haughley, return 1219, 
was said held Hubert per regem Thus 
the charge against Hubert breaks down completely. did not 
obtain these lands any abuse his power during the minority, 
but had fact held them early the reign John. 

The Normannorum were the lands seized after the 
loss Normandy 1204. They remained distinct class, and 

Cal. Charter Rolls, 13. 

Red Book the Exchequer, ii. 531. Cf. Farrer, Feudal Cambridgeshire (Cambridge, 
1926), 135. 

Matt. Paris, Additamenta (Chron. Maj. vi.), pp. 69-70. 

Cal. Charter Rolls, 12. Matt. Paris, Chron. Maj. ii. 221. 

Litt. Pat. 153. Book Fees, 282. 
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formed the object several special The obvious 
reason for this that the loss Normandy was only regarded 
temporary; not until 1244 was the disposal these lands 
considered The lands seized were treated much the 
same way escheats, and often had varied history until the 
settlement became more less permanent. The records relating 
them are incomplete, and sometimes difficult trace 
what actually happened particular fragment the Terrae 
Thus, September 1227, Hubert obtained 
charter the manor Winford Eagle Dorset the gift 
Gilbert This manor, part the great honour the 
Eagle, was included the Terrae Normannorum 
are unable say when Hubert got possession it. may have 
been during the reign John, may have been during the 
minority. Gilbert known have been England 
the early years Henry III’s reign, and was not until 1234 
that the honour whole was granted Gilbert 
The manor Hatfield Peverel Essex, which Hubert bought 
from William Blond, had originally belonged Robert fitzErneis, 
The date the charter granting this land Hubert 
September 1227, but Hubert had probably possessed the 
land before this. the return 1237 said that the manor 
had been given Geoffrey fitzPeter, earl Essex Hubert’s 
purchase may connected with his marriage Geoffrey’s 
widow 1216 1217.8 

excellent example the changes the ownership the 
Normannorum afforded the Nottinghamshire manor 
North Wheatley, part the honour Tickhill, which belonged 
the countess Eu. This manor was first treated Terra 
and was held Brian but 1214 
again regarded escheat, and was held Nicholas 
1228 the countess recovered possession and 
1237 was held Hubert Burgh the gift the countess 
The English lands the countess Eu, Professor Powicke 


late Henry cf. Rotuli Selecti (1834), pp. 259 ff. 

For the general, see Powicke, Loss Normandy, 
pp. 420 ff. and appendix ii. 

Cal. Charter Rolls, 60. Rot. Norm. 

See the references Powicke, op. cit. 485. 

Book Fees, pp. 615, 1347; Cal. Charter Rolls, 60. 

Book Fees, 615. The manor included the return Terrae Norman- 
norum 1204, Rot. Norm. 128. 

For this marriage, see Matt. Paris, Additamenta (Chron. Maj. vi.), 71, and 
Complete Peerage, 692. 

Book Fees, 32. Litt. Pat. 216. 

Book Fees, 373. Close Rolls, 1227-31, 66. 

Red Book the Exchequer, ii. 803. Powicke, Loss Normandy, 494. 
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has pointed out, were peculiar position, owing the im- 
portance her husband, the Poitevin baron, Ralph Exoudun, 
but even she, have seen, could not prevent temporary 
confiscation. is, perhaps, necessary point out that Miss 
Norgate’s description the countess Hubert’s niece 
inaccurate there was, indeed, distant relationship between 
Hubert’s first wife and the countess, but was much too distant 
have any practical importance.? final illustration the 
way which the settlement the Normannorum 
was regarded conditional, may quote charter March 
1228, which the king gave Hubert the Hampshire manor 
Titchfield, which had belonged John Gisors, until the king 
should restore John’s similar provision was made 
the charter granting Hubert the manor Milborne Somerset, 
which had belonged Guy 

now time consider Hubert’s relations with the Warenne 
family, and the increase his possessions brought about his 
first marriage. the time the Domesday Survey, the 
Warennes were, next the Bigods, the largest lay holders 
land Norfolk, and they still held land there Hubert’s time, 
their possessions centring their castle Castle Acre. The earl 
Warenne would thus the nearest great lord Hubert’s 
original holding Burgh. Hamelin, earl Warenne, who died 
April 1202, witness one the earliest charters Hubert 
known may have been his influence which procured 
for Hubert post the household John, but there evidence 
support this conjecture. More known Hubert’s relations 
with junior branch the family, the Warennes Wormegay, 
descended from the younger son William earl Warenne. 
was with the heiress this house that Hubert contracted his 
first marriage. 

The ingenuity antiquaries has been much employed 
Hubert’s marriages his pedigree, and before dealing with his 
alliance with Beatrice Warenne, first necessary clear 
out the way two brides who are often assigned him. the 
end April 1200 agreement was made between Hubert and 
William Vernon, earl Hubert was marry Joan, 
the earl’s younger daughter, and she was bring him the Isle 
Wight and This marriage was accepted 


Minority Henry III, 137. 

The countess Eu’s great-grandfather was brother Beatrice Warenne’s 
grandfather. 

Cal. Charter Rolls, 71. loc. cit. 

Brit. Mus. MS. Harl. 2110, fo. date this charter lies between August 
1200, when Geoffrey Burgh became archdeacon Norwich, and April 1202, when 
Hamelin, earl Warenne, died. 

Rot. Cart. 52. 
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the older writers,! and even Professor Morris, who uses 
prove that Hubert, whom strangely imagines 
foreigner, his marriage with Englishwoman can really 
regarded English incomplete case against 
was made out the new edition the Complete but 
decisive entry the Oblate Roll for 1200 has been generally 
overlooked. There stated that Hubert Burgh gives 
marks for having his marriage settlement confirmed, but this 
added note which settles the question: ponuntur 
summa quia nihil The older writers also assert that Hubert 
was married Margaret Arsic, completely fictitious 
The origin this error has not been traced, but was improved 
Milles, who makes her the mother Hubert’s Actu- 
ally, the mother his son was Beatrice, the widow Doon 
Bardolf and the daughter William Warenne, the head the 
Norfolk honour Warenne. The exact date the marriage 
not known, but was probably the first decade the thirteenth 
Beatrice died shortly before December 

Beatrice had had son, William, her first husband, and 
Hubert was naturally appointed the guardian his lands and 
person during his minority. These lands included the honour 
Wormegay, which Beatrice’s grandfather, Reginald Warenne, 
had acquired his marriage with the daughter William 
Wormegay. treated this honour very much his own 
property. gave the advowson the church Portslade 
the Premonstratensian abbey Bradsole and 
1227 gave the manor his daughter, Before this 
latter date, however, William Bardolf had conveyed the manor 
and ten knights’ fees there Hubert 1241, 
Margaret having been dead some years, Portslade was granted 
Hubert’s son, who, 1247, assigned his stepmother, 
the Countess Margaret, part her The honour 
Wormegay was not obtained William Bardolf until after 
Hubert’s 


Dugdale, Baronage, 699. Medieval English Sheriff, 160. 

See the exposure this error Complete Peerage, vii. 141. 

Milles, T., Catalogue Honour (1610), 762. 

Her son, John Burgh, was knighted 1229, Matt. Paris, Chron. Maj. iii. 190. 

Rot. Litt. Claus. 181. 

Bodl. MS. Rawlinson 336, pp. 170-1. Dugdale, Monasticon, vi. 942, prints 
this charter from another Bradsole cartulary. 

The deed gift enrolled P.R.O. Curia Regis Roll, no. 85, 23d; Cal. 
Charter Rolls, 60. 

F., Abstract Feet Fines: Sussex (Sussex Rec. Soc. 1902), 
no. 200. 

Excerpta Rotulis Finium, 342. 

Warwickshire Feet Fines, 1195-1284 (Dugdale Soc. 1932), no. 675. 

Réles Gascons, ed. Michel (Paris, 1885), no. 1801. 
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Thus before the end John’s reign, Hubert Burgh had 
become quite considerable landholder. has been suggested 
that his loyalty was doubtful towards the end the reign, and 
that John consequently omitted his name from the list executors 
his will.2 Certainly, this omission extremely puzzling, and 
seems hard explain otherwise than temporary loss 
the king’s favour. But such loss favour must have been 
very short duration. During the last days the reign 
there are striking instances John’s confidence Hubert 
the key-castle Dover was entrusted his custody, and one 
John’s last acts was grant protection all Hubert’s lands.* 
Thus any loss favour must have occurred the ten days be- 
tween the issue this writ and John’s death, period when 
Hubert was not even with the king, but was besieged Louis 
Dover Castle. more likely interpretation that, the will 
was, its own showing, drawn hurry, only the names 
those hand were inserted the list executors. Hubert, 
shut Dover Castle, could have given help carrying out 
the dying king’s wishes. 


have already noted the difficulty which introduced into 
study Hubert’s lands the fact that the series charter 
rolls interrupted the minority Henry This difficulty 
particularly pressing when attempt discover Hubert 
acquired any land result the confiscations made during 
the ‘tempus 1215-17. Such confiscations, extensive 
though they were, were rule, only temporary. was the 
general practice restore the lands rebel when returned 
allegiance. would laborious prove this detail 
cursory glance the Close Rolls will provide plenty evidence 
its truth. The Treaty Lambeth provided that every one 
should have his rights and his lands had them the be- 
ginning the comparison with the Dictum Kenil- 
worth 1266 suggested, but the treaty Lambeth there 
mention any fine exacted before the lands were restored. 
The treaty seems have been carried out faithfully. There 
plenty evidence the restitution lands and complaint 
this ground was ever made Louis VIII anyone else. 
doubt the influence the marshal would count for good deal 

Notably Turner, J., Trans. Hist. Soc. xviii. 247. 


The will printed Foedera, 144. 

Rot. Litt. Pat. 199. This writ dated October 1216, ten days before John’s 
death. 

Foedera, 148. noteworthy that this clause does not apply clerics. 
The view that the clerks the rebel side were harshly treated has been somewhat 
modified Mr. Richardson’s paper, Letters Guala, ante, 250. 
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was always scrupulous about the letter feudal agree- 
ments. 

There are, however, some suspicions Hubert’s honesty 
this time. According pedigree the Mowbray family 
contained the Coucher Book Furness Abbey, William 
Mowbray, who had been taken prisoner the Fair Lincoln, 
gave the manor Banstead Surrey Hubert order 
obtain royal charter, dated December 1228, 
confirms the grant Banstead Hubert the gift Neal 
Mowbray The suggestion here that William Mowbray 
attempted anticipate the treaty Lambeth making 
separate bargain with Hubert. may said support this 
view that, later the reign, Hubert held several manors which 
had previously belonged rebels whose lands had been confiscated. 
Tunstall Kent, which Hubert obtained charter 
formerly belonged the Oxfordshire baron, Robert Arsic, 
whose land had been confiscated also 
Kent, was granted Hubert the gift Baldwin 
whose father Ernald had had his lands confiscated 
The weakness this evidence, must again insist, that 
actually know nothing when how Hubert acquired these 
lands, and number theories could easily made explain 
such meagre facts. Thus are left with the practically unsup- 
ported evidence late pedigree, against which must set the 
silence Hubert’s enemies later years. Indeed, whatever 
our opinion Hubert’s honesty, his position during the early 
minority was hardly important enough justify anyone at- 
tempting bribe him. But must pointed out that Banstead 
came directly Hubert from the Mowbrays. The transaction 
cannot explained fine made with the king, the manor then 
being granted the king Hubert, since Hubert did not have 
surrender the manor when lost the royal favour was 
Banstead that Hubert died 1243. The circumstances his ac- 
quisition this manor are suspicious, but are very far from clear. 

Hubert’s first wife died 1214. His second marriage was with 
greater lady, the widow one earl and the daughter another, 
Isabella Gloucester, who before her marriage Geoffrey 
fitzPeter had been the wife King John himself. Hubert, 
the death her husband, had been made the guardian her 
and was this office which led his marriage with her. 
The marriage was short-lived, for Isabella died 


Coucher Book Furness Abbey, vol. ii. part (Chetham Soc. 1916), 291. 

Cal. Charter Rolls, 83. Neal was the son William Mowbray 1224). 
Ibid. 60. Litt. Claus. 245. 

Charter Rolls, 60. Rot. Litt. Claus. 324. 

Ibid. 319. Complete Peerage, 692. 
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third marriage was further advance his fortunes. 1221 
his bride was Margaret, the sister the king Scotland, and 
this marriage was extremely unpopular with the The 
importance this marriage lay not any lands that Margaret 
brought him, but the influence had his creation earl 
Kent. Hubert was created earl Kent very soon after the king’s 
coming age, and the creation was accompanied the curious 
provision that the succession the earldom was limited 
the issue his third The peculiarity this grant 
has been discussed the new edition the Complete 
but venture think that has further significance which 
has never been pointed out. doubt was Hubert himself 
who first suggested that should created earl Kent, but 
why did exclude from the succession his son John? There 
trace any breach between Hubert and his son: after 
Hubert’s death John succeeded him his lands, and when the 
Countess Margaret died 1259 was named her The 
explanation may that Henry III asserted himself against the 
ambitious designs his justiciar. was great honour, 
and Hubert was definitely ‘novus homo’. Any issue might 
have Margaret Scotland would be, were, ennobled 
the royal blood the mother and would fitter take their 
place among the great barons than the child his humbler 
marriage. told Wendover may quoted illustrate 
the feeling about Hubert’s humble birth. 1225 was rumoured 
that William, earl Salisbury, the natural son Henry II, 
had been drowned while returning England from Gascony. 
Hubert, when heard this, asked the king his nephew Ray- 
mond might marry the widowed countess. The king replied that 
would give his consent the lady would accept Raymond’s 
proposal, and Raymond was therefore sent his uncle 
nobili apparatu militari, possit ejus amorem mulieris animum 
His protestations met with rather peremptory 
rebuff the countess had just heard that her husband had not 
been drowned. Besides, she added, even the earl were really 
dead, she would never marry Raymond, because the nobility 
her family forbade Raymond consoled himself, two years 
later, marrying Christiana, widow William Mandeville, 
earl Essex. 

unfortunate that very little can discovered the way 
which Hubert administered his extensive holdings. entry 

Compare the accusations against Hubert 1232, Wendover, iv. 247. 

Cal. Charter Rolls, 13; Rot. Litt. Claus. 173. 137. 

Cal. Ing. p.m. 127, 298. 113-14. 

The countess, course, was daughter William, earl Salisbury 1196). 


William Longsword was earl through her, and Wendover expressly says that Hubert 
wanted Raymond have the title earl which the marriage would give him. 
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the Close Roll for 1233! gives the names his stewards 
William Blackley,? Richard Alan 
Lawrence St. Philip Eye, Robert Beccles, Henry 
Bradegar, Roger Willingdon, Robert Cockfield,* Hugh 
Kinardesly,’ Gilbert Kirkton, Adam fitzHervey, and William 
Wigetal. But may surmised that Hubert treated his large 
and scattered possessions single whole. There roll the 
Public Record Office which gives the accounts number 
Hubert’s manors during the period when they were the 
king’s These manors were acquired Hubert 
number different ways, and the fact that they are here lumped 
together suggests that Hubert was the habit treating his 
lands single whole. This suggestion made more likely 
when remember that 1232 made Lawrence St. Albans 
steward all his short, have been watching the 
growth barony, growth that suddenly cut short 
Hubert’s fall. 


1232 Hubert’s lands were taken into the king’s hands, but 
was not long before satisfactory settlement was reached. 
November 1232 Hubert appeared Cornhill before Richard, 
earl Cornwall, William, earl Warenne, Richard, Earl Marshal, 
John, earl Lincoln, Stephen Segrave, John fitzNicholas, 
and and threw himself unconditionally the king’s 
mercy. The king, therefore, suspended judgement him, and 
allowed him retain all the lands had inherited which 
had been given him, except those which had been given 


Close Rolls, 289. 

mentioned Hubert’s deputy for the farm Windsor 1229-30, Pipe 
Roll Henry III (Pipe Roll 1927), 

1226 was presented the church St. Mary within the castle Dover 
(Pat. Rolls, 1225-32, 20). was, along with Lawrence St. Albans, trustee for 
the sale Hubert’s Westminster property 1240 (Brit. Mus. MS. Lansdowne 402, 
fo. 48); this time described rector Alveley Essex. 

Cal. Liberate Rolls, 90. 

Lawrence well known the writer the Responsiones 1239 Matt. Paris, 
Additamenta (Chron. vi.). 

Witnessed charter Hubert’s the Cheshire abbey Combermere, 1228-32. 
Inspeximus Charter Roll Edward III, without full list witnesses, 
Dugdale, Monasticon, iv. 209. 

Cf. Close Rolls, 1227-31, pp. 373, 375. 

Ministers’ Accounts, bundle 1117, no. 13. The manors are: Hornby, 
Arley, Ringston, Rothwell, Weston, Aspley, Soham, Rayleigh, Portslade, Hatfield 
Peverel, Haughley, Purleigh, Ospringe, and some manors the honour Arundel, 
then Hubert’s custody. 

Matt. Paris, Chron. Maj. iii. 233. 

details this appearance are recorded the dorso the Patent Roll; 
printed Foedera, 207-8. 
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him the king. writ, dated November directs 
Peter Rivaux carry out the terms this settlement. The 
lines this compromise were followed the final settlement 
Thus most the lands which had been granted him 
the king were lost, although some the manors had held 
Essex were restored him 

1243 Hubert died his manor Banstead Surrey. 
His heir was his son John, but many Hubert’s lands had been 
granted him and his wife jointly, and was not until the 
death the Countess Margaret 1259 that John Burgh 
obtained possession But even the glory founding 
family was denied Hubert, for the male line ended with 
his grandson, John Burgh, whose lands were divided between 
three 


APPENDIX 


Lands restored Hubert Burgh, November 1232. 
From Close Rolls, 1231-4, 166. 


(i) Hatfield Peverel (Essex), the gift William Mandeville, earl 
Essex. 

(ii) Burgh, Sotherton, Beeston, Newton, and Rougham (Norfolk and 
Suffolk), ‘de hereditate 

Wormegay, Stowe, North Runcton (?), and Finborough (Norfolk 
and Suffolk), the land his wife, Beatrice Warenne. 

(iv) Aspley Guise and Henlow (Bucks. and Beds.), the gift Rainald 
St. Valerie. 

(v) Ringstead, Chelveston, Caldecott, and Stanwick (Northants), the 
gift the earl Ferrers. 

(vi) Wheatley (Notts.), the gift the countess Eu. 

(vii) Harthill (Yorkshire), the land his wife Beatrice. 

Elmore (Glouc.), the gift Roger fitzNicholas. 

(ix) Minsterworth (Glouc.), leased from Henry Minsterworth. 

(x) Winford (Dorset), the gift Gilbert 

(xi) Banstead (Surrey), the gift William Mowbray. 

(xii) Sheen (Surrey), from William Colville. 

(xiii) Fletching (Sussex), the land his wife Beatrice. 

(xiv) Tunstall (Kent), the gift Robert Arsic. 

(xv) Lands Newington, Ackholt, and Roseland (Kent), the gift 
the count Guines. 

(xvi) Kingsdown (Kent), the gift Rainald Cornhill. 

(xvii) Compton (Warwickshire) ,the gift Matilda, countess Essex. 

(xviii) Wulewood (Warwickshire), the gift Thomas Wulewood. 

(xix) Houses Westminster. 

(xx) Portslade (Sussex), the land his wife Beatrice. 


Close Rolls, 1231-4, 166. See appendix. 443. 
Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1232-47, 100. Cal. Ing. p.m. 127, 298. 
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Queen Anne and the Episcopate 


the importance the reign Anne the history the 

Church England doubt may entertained. The 
apostrophe the Church England’s glory addressed her 
majesty the exuberant loyalty the vicar Bray, expressed 
well the sentiments the majority the clerical order. Her ac- 
cession burst indeed upon the hearts Tory churchmen with the 
genial warmth summer splendour after the harsh rigour pro- 
tracted winter. During the twelve long years William rule 
the Anglican patrimony had suffered severe desiccation even 
the clouds had been commanded rain rain upon it. But 
instead the Dutch and Calvinist king there reigned now 
English and Anglican queen, who assured the parliament being 
her accession that her heart was English’, and 
parting from commended those its company who had the 
happiness our church’ because she herself ‘had had 
her education and had been willing run great hazard for 
its preservation’. this confession private loyalty she 
added avowal public policy, that her own principles must 
always keep her entirely firm the interests and religion the 
Church England and would incline her countenance those 
who had the truest zeal support 

From such statements was evident that ecclesiastical alleg- 
iance would play small part determining political fortunes 
and the constitution predominantly Tory administration 
was followed the election Church England parliament 
the temper which was sufficiently indicated the hope ex- 
pressed the address the faithful commons the Crown 
that they would see that Church perfectly restored its rights 
and privileges and secured the same posterity, which was 
only done divesting those men the power who had 
shown they wanted not the will destroy it’. such 
party politics were tinged inevitably with differences high 
and low church, and party fights joined under the banner 
‘the Church danger’. Into this situation, moreover, the new 
queen entered the character definite partisan. Her formal 


profession indeed was the sovereign the English, not 
VOL, 
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Whigs Tories. ‘She will queen all her subjects and 
would have all the parties and distinctions former reigns ended 
and buried hers.’ Throughout her rule she affirmed this 
resolution encourage all those who had not been opposi- 
tion that would concur her service, whether Whigs Tories 
But the attractive theory sovereign superior the factions 
party had little correspondence with the fact her undeniable 
preference for the Tories, whom she usually called the agree- 
able name the Church party’. The coldness between Anne 
and the Whigs was indeed reciprocal. the one side, Burnet 
admitted, ‘the Whigs had lived great distance with the 
queen all the former reign’; and the other, Anne herself 
had from her infancy imbibed the most unconquerable prejudices 
against the Whigs, having been taught look upon them all, 
not only republicans who hated the very shadow regal 
authority, but implacable enemies the Church England 
her own mind religious persuasion moulded political affinity. 
know the principles the Church England and know those 
the Whigs she affirmed her confidante Sarah, duchess 
Marlborough and that and other reason which makes 

small part the interest and importance the domestic 
history the reign Anne turned, therefore, upon the intrusion 
ecclesiastical issues into political problems, and upon the 
exercise the royal prerogative nomination the bench. 
Here least lay field ripe for her majesty’s husbandry, the more 
especially view the unprecedented volume episcopal 
preferment which had fallen the lot her predecessor. With 
the death William there lapsed also the commission which 
had issued 1700 the archbishops Canterbury and York 
and the bishops Sarum, Worcester, Ely, and Norwich 
advise him the distribution ecclesiastical and 
instead John Sharp York succeeded alone the royal con- 
fidence and counsel all affairs relating the Church. The 
choice Sharp was based upon indubitable affinity sentiment. 
Like her majesty, the archbishop professed impartial superi- 
ority names and considerations party. The queen declared 
his grace more than once that she would neither the 
hands the Whigs nor the and reply averred 
that quite disapproved her giving herself the conduct 
any ministry set men whatsoever’. But his biographer 
(and son) allows that this disapproval operated ‘the more 
when she took into favour those whom knew she disliked 
namely the like manner Sharp’s translation 


Life John Sharp, Archbishop York, Sharp, 335 vols. London, 
1823). 
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precept into practice involved severe declension from the purity 
abstract principle. 


would neither oppose any man real worth upon account 
party distinctions, nor would consent her preferring any man whose 
religious principles morals were ill-spoken suspected though 
were otherwise great abilities, useful the ministry, favoured 
court. had remarkable struggles with great men upon this score, 
but held his point, and prevailed least the promotions 
England.’ 


Yet despite this parade rectitude happened point fact 
most those who succeeded preferments through his 
friendship were reputed consequence their agree- 
ment Church matters the queen would rarely give her promise 
without his advice, and generally speaking, consent first obtained 
The sum the alliance was contained the injunctions laid upon 
Sharp her majesty upon the nomination Bull St. David’s 
1705, that ‘she would always desire that the bishops she put 
should vote the side that they who call themselves the 
Church party vote on’.? 

the entire determination ecclesiastical patronage had 
been left the hands two such Tories, the bench would have 
presented gratifying appearance unanimity had been 
produced the nominations William III was achieved 
the future alliance Gibson and Walpole. Other forces 
pressed, however, constant siege upon the citadel. Within 
the intimacies private friendship Anne received the enunciation 
the stoutest Whig doctrine from the lips the duchess 
Marlborough, and remained entirely unaffected the assault. 
More important was the advocacy Sarah with her husband 
and with Godolphin, who were driven the unrelenting logic 
events ally with the Whig members the house commons 
order ensure parliamentary support and approval for their 
schemes foreign and military policy. the price this 
political alliance they had champion the claims Whig clergy 
due proportion ecclesiastical preferment and the arch- 
bishop York consequence frequently felt the weight this 
contrary pressure frustration his recommendations her 
majesty. ‘For her ministry were constantly interposing and 
directing her the disposal ecclesiastical preferments, well 
civil and military offices, that frequently she was not 
liberty yield his influence and follow his advice.’* 
ministers state, indeed, could ignore the potentialities profit 
prudent control the interests their respective parties 
the episcopal patronage the Crown; and their resolve 
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trespass upon that ground which the queen and the northern 
primate believed belong solely the royal will was provocative 
repeated dispute and controversy. Inevitably the edge 
this conflict was sharpened the predilections Anne for the 
Church party, and only rarely could harmony achieved between 
her majesty and her Whig advisers. But is, therefore, the more 
noteworthy that the queen upon occasion found herself op- 
position the wishes the leaders the Tory faction. Anne 
and Sharp were Tories because they believed that party 
pledged the defence and protection the Church England. 
Harley and St. John, both whom had been educated the 
Sheriffhales Dissenting academy, supported the high churchmen 
merely because political strategy required it. And between these 
two approaches toryism there was great gulf fixed. 

the history the successive episcopal nominations the 
reign almost better than any other single department national 
administration, may read the record the fluctuating fortunes 
the Whig and Tory elements the royal councils. Indeed 
the varying character and circumstances these appointments 
indicate surely the direction the party barometer. The first 
nomination the reign, that Archdeacon William Nicolson 
Carlisle the bishopric that diocese, has particular interest, 
because the evolution his political opinions throughout the 
reign corresponded with intimate fidelity the kaleidoscopic 
changes Church and State. His elevation 1702 was due 
the local influence the Tory family Musgrave Edenhall, 
whilst was terms friendship also with the Tory Grahams 
Levens, member which family, Dr. William Graham, had 
been dean Carlisle since 1686. return for this favour, 
Nicolson exerted such influence the shortness time between 
his consecration and the general election 1702 permitted 
the cause Mr. Christopher Musgrave, who had offered himself 
for election for Carlisle city, where succeeded defeating one 
the Whig members, being returned second with 205 votes 
Colonel Stanwix with 249 votes, whilst the defeated candidate, 
Mr. Howard, mustered only 160 votes. When the bishop 
went London the autumn for his first parliamentary 
session, his party allegiance was determined these events, 
and fortified the admonition Sir Christopher Musgrave, 
M.P. for the county Westmorland, concerning the eyes that 
were and would upon his behaviour and voting the house 
lords’. Accordingly, conducted himself there good 
Tory. Upon the first introduction the Occasional Conformity 
Bill, prepared speech its support, which the circumstances 
the debate prevented him from delivering and upon the occa- 
sion its reappearance the lords, after the defeat the tackers 
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the commons, was numbered again with his primate and 
all the bishops the northern province, amongst its defenders. 
The defeat the measure was followed, due course, the 
general election 1705, when the ministry declared their hand 
excommunicating the tackers, and embracing the principle 
joint association moderate Tories and Whigs carry 
the war. Carlisle, therefore, Nicolson strove valiantly 
maintain the status quo one Whig and one Tory member, 
throwing all his influence the side Mr. Christopher Musgrave, 
moderate Tory. Despite his dispersal circular letter the 
freemen the city, the election returned two Whigs, Colonel 
Stanwix with above 300 votes, and Sir James Montague with 
280, against Musgrave’s 135. the time the next dissolution, 
1708, the bishop had receded from his Tory sympathies 
far refuse take any part the city election, and stand 
silently whilst the Whigs conquered the Tory interest 
Cumberland. From 1708-10 the queen’s administration was 
wholly Whig complexion, and the latter year despite the 
high church Tory revival after the Sacheverell episode Nicolson 
avowed himself open Whig. 

His conversion from the zealous Tory 1702 through the 
stage neutrality 1705 the Whig apostle 1710 was due 
variety causes, some which were local and personal 
rather than national. His alienation from the Musgrave family, 
the internecine quarrel with his dean, Atterbury, and his resultant 
association with Tenison, Wake, and other leading Whig divines 
during the winters his parliamentary attendance London 
had inclined him their political standpoint. But the fact 
his overt declaration for the Whigs the very year their 
discomfiture 1710 indicated that the reasons for his conversion 
were disinterested and upon the eve the dissolution which 
was prove fatal his new friends, wrote confidently 
Wake that, ‘whatever prospects changes there might 
elsewhere, pretty certain was that the county Cumberland 
would (as present) send five Whigs one the 
city Carlisle further exploration the position with the earl 
Carlisle and the mayor and aldermen convinced him that they 
would continue their present representatives dissolution 
happened the contest for the borough, accordingly, the 
episcopal interest was cast for Stanwix and Montague, the Whig 
members, against Musgrave and Gledhill, the Tories, public 
sign the bishop’s change allegiance. Such evidence 
apostacy, combined with the Whig victories Cumberland, 
brought upon Nicolson the angry displeasure the Tory majority 


Nicolson Wake, August 1710, Arch. Epist. 17, item 279. 
Same same, August 1710, ibid. fo. 305. 
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the new house commons, expressed formal censure 
his conduct the election which was carried 156 votes 
136. But the significance the bishop’s political transformation 
remained notwithstanding, and constituted portent which the 
victorious Tories during the last four years the reign would 
have been well advised ponder. the end remained 
Tory ecclesiastical affairs, his support the Occasional 
Conformity Act testified; and the occasion his allegiance 
the Whig cause lay his staunch zeal for the Protestant 
Succession and the house Hanover, which feared might 
uncertain the hands the Tories. Nicolson, his conduct 
relation the repeal the Occasional Conformity and Schism 
Acts 1718 further suggested, was but imperfect Whig, this 
circumstance added the importance his desertion the 
Tory party the its triumph when office and favour 
might expected its clerical allies. 

The Tory character the new administration assembled 
Anne signalize her accession, bestowed like complexion upon 
the episcopal appointments the years The second 
bishop the reign was Dr. George Hooper, dean Canterbury, 
who Prolocutor the lower house Convocation had sup- 
ported Atterbury’s campaign against the authority the arch- 
bishop prorogation. was consecrated the see St. 
Asaph October 1703, but the following March accepted 
translation Bath and Wells after endeavour procure 
the return Bishop Ken had failed. The consistency his 
toryism was proved his vote favour the Occasional Con- 
formity Bills the house lords December 1703 and 1704, 
his speech debate 1706 against the projected union 
England and Scotland, his defence Sacheverell and sub- 
scription the protest the lords against the verdict, and 
finally his vote 1718 against the Whig Bill repeal the 
Occasional Conformity and Schism Acts. The rapidity his 
removal Bath and Wells occasioned the consecration St. 
Asaph Dr. William Beveridge July 1704; and the 
following year, March 1705, Dr. George Bull was nominated 
the see St. David’s, two unexceptionable appointments except 
the ground age. Both these bishops owed their promotion 
the recommendation Sharp, and being both high churchmen 
first and Tories second, were able fulfil the queen’s injunction 
the archbishop the nomination Bull, that the bishops 
she put should vote the side that they who call themselves 
the Church party vote 


The next vacant bishopric, that Lincoln the death 


Life Abp. Sharp, 323. 
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Gardiner March 1705, was the occasion one the causes 
the reign. Archbishop Tenison, who was resolved 
exert his utmost efforts secure the see for Dr. William Wake, 
dean Exeter, demanded him March answer with 
plainness and without loss time, whether would accept’ 
the since had twice already declined similar approaches 
compass his Before the primate had received 
intimation the royal pleasure, the parliament was dissolved 
April, and the ministry embarked upon the resultant general 
election resolved declare war the tackers, and diminish 
their number and influence. The political circumstance gave, 
therefore, peculiar prominence the contest for the see 
Lincoln. Godolphin supported the request Tenison for the 
nomination Wake, thereby indicating his rapprochement with 
the Whigs, whilst the influence Sharp was exerted powerfully 
behalf his especial protégé, Sir William Dawes, whom 
desired his successor York, and whom wished, therefore, 
bring upon the bench forthwith order equip him with 
experience diocesan administration. The political relevance 
the ecclesiastical negotiation was emphasized further the 
circumstance that the success Wake would vacate the deanery 
Exeter, which, situated the centre Sir Edward Seymour’s 
western empire’ and the chief stronghold the tackers’ 
interest, involved local conflicts closely bound with the fortunes 
the parliamentary elections and those proctors convocation 
Devon and The determination the Whigs was 
strengthened accordingly, and Godolphin was exceedingly firm 
pressing his demands upon the queen, who ceded the point 
July 1705 signing the warrant for the congé d’élire 
Lincoln and with the letter missive nominating Wake. The 
importance the Whig victory was appreciated Sharp, who 
regretfully recorded this one the occasions which her 
majesty rejected his counsel, and refused persons, thought, 
for being Furthermore, the Whigs were now assured 
fair representation the royal administration, symbolized 
the substitution the Whig Cowper for Sir Nathan Wright, 
warm stickler for the Church, the office lord keeper, 
which controlled considerable ecclesiastical patronage.® 
They might hope, therefore, that the elevation Wake would 
but the first-fruits series Whig episcopal successions. 
Nor was their anticipation disappointed when the following 


Tenison Wake, Arch. Epist. (Lincoln i.), fo. 

Wake Charlett, May 1705, Ballard MSS., iii. fo. 35. 

Sykes, The Cathedral Chapter Exeter and the General Election 1705, ante, 
260, April 1930. 
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year Llandaff followed the way Lincoln. Bishop Beaw died 
February 1706, and March following Dr. Gibson 
informed Nicolson that the Whigs had grounds for their con- 
fidence the intentions the ministry, ‘Dr. Tyler, 
hoped, being the map most their June 
Dr. John Tyler, dean Hereford, was duly elected the see, 
the proof whose zealous whiggism was testified his bold 
protest against the intolerant provisions the Schism Act 
1714, and his support the measure for the repeal that act 
and the Occasional Conformity Act, introduced Stanhope 
1718. 

The rejoicings the Whig politicians and their clerical allies 
were premature for they had reckoned without the determina- 
tion the queen herself, whose action relation the next 
episcopal promotions was destined provoke their irate con- 
sternation. The year 1707 presented considerable crop 
vacancies, from which they hoped consolidate the interest 
their party the bench. November 1706 there had died 
Bishop Mews Winchester, who was followed February 
1707 Stratford Chester, and May Patrick Ely. 
the same time the nerve-centre Oxford politics, the regius 
professorship divinity, was vacant the death February 
Dr. Jane, dean Gloucester. order prevent the anticipated 
unpalatable recommendations her ministers, Anne resolved 
determine the matters according her own predilection 
offering privately the see Exeter, from which Trelawny was 
translated Winchester, Dr. Offspring Blackhall, rector 
St. Mary Aldermary, and that Chester Sir William Dawes, 
the especial favourite Sharp. The preferment Trelawny, 
according the testimony Burnet, 


‘gave great disgust many, being considerable for nothing but his 
birth, and his interest Cornwall. The lord treasurer had engaged 
himself him, and was sensible that was much reflected upon for 
it. But he, soften the censure that this brought him, had promised 
that for the future, preferments should bestowed men well prin- 
cipled with relation the present constitution, and men merit. 
The Queen, without regarding this, did secretly engage herself Dr. 
Blackhall for Exeter, and Chester Sir William Dawes for that 

January 1706/7, indeed, Archbishop Tenison, response 
the prompting Somers, had promised shortly court 
discover the royal intentions ecclesiastical matters. 


that point the bishopric determined not’, de- 
clared, speak mind freely have always done. Tomorrow 


Gibson Nicolson, March 1705/6, MSS. Add. 269, fo. (Bodleian). 
Burnet, History His Own Time, ed. Dartmouth, 328-9 
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would glad, our Charterhouse meeting, understand how far, 
all, should speak lord Treasurer upon this subject, before 
wait the queen. For would serve him omnibus honestis. And 
think the letting him know (what have heard even retirement) 
from all quarters, how ill the project sounds, may not dis- 
service. But suspend judgment till 


Upon making his visit her majesty the primate soon found 
that his opinions were not desired, nor his counsel. 


entrance it, that the thing was already determined, though 
the person was not declared. true what the has said 
about his introduction two great men, and advice given him (upon 
his coming out) keep his own counsel, there will need abundans 
cautela for the future, used me.’ 


With such disregard paid the archbishop Canterbury, the 
strength Tory influence upon the mind the queen was in- 
dubitable. Accordingly, early June, upon the death the 
bishop Ely, Tenison having heard that Bishop Moore Norwich 
favourite her majesty, ‘for whom she declared she had 
kindness was likely translated thither, informed Somers 


.that had suggested the possibility Moore’s hinting somewhat 


concerning his successor Norwich. 


have pressed him drop word about successor, were but 
this effect, that the having improper successor would much abate 
the comfort might otherwise have Ely. yet has said nothing 
but promises something this afternoon. For part, yet very 


lame, and could abroad, not know whether should not 
more hurt than good.’ 


Such sentiments wise recommended themselves Somers, 
who wrote the strongest terms the primate demand his 
instant and energetic action. After asking leave ‘to con- 
gratulate his grace upon the making one good bishop without 


hope your grace will allow also put you mind that Norwich 
becomes void, and that time lost, modesty prevails, will (as 
all other cases) wrong disposed and the church and state will 
undone. The archbishop Canterbury cannot ill used always, 
unless will party some measure himself. the way 
talking the queen made difficult uneasy your great 
candour and modesty, the way writing may some degree supply, 
case done with that plainness and vigour which becomes 


Somers, January 1706/7, Somers Papers the possession the 
Corporation Reigate. much indebted Dr. Hooper Redhill, who 
furnished facilities for consulting these papers. 
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your great station and which other people’s insincerity and ill dis- 
position makes absolutely necessary. Pardon, good lord, this great 
plainness. The juggling and trifling and falseness have late observed, 
have made great impression upon mind, and have deeply 
afflicted that may speak imprudently, but since very honestly 
hope shall forgiven. have been not little vexed, when have 
remonstrated pretty strongly upon occasion the talk supplying late 
vacancies, have been told that the archbishop principally fault, 
who does not speak plainly and fully the queen, when the archbishop 
York never suffers her rest. know too good reason for the different 
behaviour the two persons, but since that objected, should hope 
there should not for the future any cause given repeat that objection.’ 


The vigorous denunciation Somers the methods 
which the affairs Exeter and Chester had been transacted was 
evidence the Whigs’ chagrin the frustration their hopes. 
Three days later, June, the tidings sped abroad the 
hand the duchess Marlborough her husband, and hence- 
forth during the remainder that unfortunate summer cam- 
paign, the duke’s military embarrassments were augmented 
the determination his political friends embroil him the 
ecclesiastical crisis. first would have dismissed the matter 
with the regretful confession that, although ‘something was 
doing way promotions the Church that made the Whigs 
uneasy his intervention would vain, since his frequent 
recommendation Dr. John Potter, one Tenison’s chaplains, 
for the regius professorship divinity had been disregarded 
which connexion uttered the solemn threat that has 
not the professor’s place, will never more meddle with anything 
that concerns But addition this personal rebuff, 
the incident provoked public repercussions grave import 
relation the Whig support the administration parliament 
and Marlborough admitted Godolphin that ‘if Mrs. Morley’s 
prejudice some people was unalterable, and that she would 
disposing the preferments now vacant such would tear 
pieces her friends and servants, that must create distraction ’.* 
The lord treasurer his part laid open his colleague the ill- 
effects the affair. 


Queen’, wrote June/8 July, indulged her own 
inclinations the choice some persons succeed the bishops, which 
gives the greatest offence the whigs that can be; and though the 
whigs were, from other things, disposition lay more weight upon 
than truth the thing itself ought bear, yet must allowed, taking 


Somers Tenison, June 1707, Arch. Epist. Canterbury, 
Duke Duchess Marlborough, June 1707, Coxe, Memoirs 
borough, ii. 101. 
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all together, very great And indeed 
Mr. Montgomery particularly sensible the load gives him, but 
the same time sees plainly that the queen has gone far this matter, 


even against his warning, really more able than willing 
retract this wrong step.’ 


The secret, once known the political leaders, spread soon 
the clergy. June, the new bishop Winchester in- 
formed White Kennett that ‘took for granted that Sir 
William Dawes would bishop Chester, and the dean 
Canterbury [Dr. George Stanhope] bishop The 
Whigs indeed, having virtually lost Exeter and Chester, were 
fearful lest Norwich should prove have been predetermined 
also. With three sees still nominally vacant, Godolphin reported 
Marlborough that little hopes their being well 
filled, that was resolved use all his endeavours keep them 
vacant till could have Mr. Freeman’s assistance those 
spiritual affairs which seemed grow worse and Lord 
Sunderland added his voice harass the unfortunate general, 
who could reply the gloomy predictions what must happen 
next winter the queen were not governed her friends the 
matter the bishops’, only the resigned declaration that 
‘as the affairs the Church, had done what him was, 
God’s will The convinced opinion Godolphin, 
the duchess Marlborough, and her son-in-law, Sunderland, 
ascribed the queen’s action the sinister intrigues Harley, 
and Marlborough’s anxiety that her majesty’s mind should 
turned favour the sentiments the treasurer was conveyed 
accordingly Anne. defence her conduct she insisted 
that she had acted within the proper limits her prerogative 
and without any intention rebuff the Whigs. 


cannot think’, she averred, ‘my having nominated Sir William 
Dawes and Dr. Blackhall bishops any breach, they being worthy 
men, and all the clamour that raised against them proceeds only from 
the malice the whigs. believe you have been told, have, 
that these two persons were recommended Mr. Harley, which 
far from being true that knew nothing till was the talk 
the town. assure you these men were own choice. They are 
certainly very fit for the station design them and indeed think myself 


obliged fill the bishops’ bench with those that will credit and 
the Church.’ 


Marlborough, Coxe, Marlborough, ii. 108. Mr. Montgomery 
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the fitness Dawes and Blackhall for the episcopal office, 
indeed, objection could raised. Even Burnet admitted 
them themselves men value and worth’. But they 
were Tories, and Whig politicians and churchmen this was the 
gravamen their charge. mattered even comparatively little 
whether the queen had chosen them herself with the privity 
Harley (which himself stoutly denied unequivocal 
the precedent were allowed that the Whig party were 
satisfied with promotions the State, and their clerical sup- 
porters excluded from the episcopate the Church. Accordingly, 
Marlborough wrote with the utmost solemnity September 
her majesty protest the presence God Almighty that 
was persuaded, that she continued the mind that thought 
her now, and would not suffer those that had the honour serve 
her, manage her affairs agreeably the circumstances the 
times, her business must inevitably run Such 
portentous utterances served least hinder the completion 
the scheme, and with the delay announce officially the nomi- 
nations, the Whigs even began affect hopes success. 
August Dr. Gibson had reported Wake the current clerical 
Whig attitude acquiescent resignation. 


opinion about the bishoprics thus: that Exeter and Chester 
will Dr. Blackhall and Sir William, and Norwich Dr. Trimnel. 
certain the two first have been the closet, and considering how long 
that was made secret, somebody may have been there for Norwich too, 
for aught can tell. However are willing hope for the best, 
and his grace find) pain about it. There are those who are 
sanguine enough hope well the other two, especially Chester, but how 
possible for the court (even they were disposed) retire after 
the steps they are known have taken 


Further protraction delay inspired greater hopes; and 
Gibson cautiously declared October that promotions were 
statu quo with only this difference that within these eight 
nine days, Chester seemed their friends more hopeful 
way than before. Norwich and the professorship they reckoned 
safe, and seemed agreed the Whig side that Dr. 
Blackhall’s going Exeter should break The 
optimism the Whig lords was based foundation fact 
and the beginning November the legend eleventh 
hour victory was dissipated. 


After all the good news about Chester and Exeter for these last five 
six weeks Gibson reported his episcopal friend Lincoln, (which 
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made some lords uppish the cause had been determined 
their favour), now comes the push they find the person whose 
breast is, immovably fixed the first resolution, both the knight and 
the city divine having undoubtedly kissed the hand upon the first grant. 
that look upon those two points bad lost and wish that they, 
added the case Winchester, may not breed such ferment this 
difficult juncture will obstruct the affairs the public and provoke 
our friends reflect too feelingly upon the services they have done and 
the return they have met with. Norwich, reckon Dr. Trimnel 
sure, any thing person these dark and doubtful days. The 
same said the professorship, which suppose the arrival 
the duke Marlborough determine.’ 


The episode ended Gibson had anticipated, but its signifi- 
cance stretched far beyond the actual nominations made. The 
queen her skilful predetermination the two sees upon her 
own initiative, and her secret reception Blackhall and 
Dawes the closet had demonstrated the power the Crown 
act without consultation with its ministers. The Whig ad- 
ministration the other hand had realized the necessity in- 
sistence upon their right advise the monarch ecclesiastical 

less than civil appointments, for the open dissatisfaction 
their clerical allies threatened the fortunes the incipient Church- 

Whig party. For the moment the conflict was appeased 

compromise. Exeter and Chester were disposed 

and return she gave assurance the cabinet council, which 

the dukes Somerset and Devonshire communicated the 

Whig leaders the commons, that future promotions she would 
consult the wishes her earnest thereof the 
see Norwich was bestowed upon Dr. Charles Trimnell, arch- 
deacon Norfolk, and chaplain and tutor Sunderland, and the 
regius professorship Oxford upon Dr. Potter the discomfiture 
the Tory candidate, Dr. Smalridge, who had been recommended 
both Sharp and These two appointments were 
accounted justly the influence Marlborough and Sunderland, 
though Archbishop Sharp, having once recommended Trimnell 
the queen, believed him have been more obliged him 
for this lift than all the interest that was made his other 
During the course the year two other adoucisse- 
ments had been tendered Marlborough and Godolphin, the 
preferments Dr. Henry Godolphin the deanery St. Paul’s 
July, and Dr. Francis Hare, the duke’s faithful chaplain 
and companion during his continental campaigns, residen- 
tiaryship that cathedral February 1707. The stern character 
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the struggle for the bishoprics was testified the prolonged 
vacancies Exeter and Chester for although Stratford Chester 
had died February 1707, and Trelawney had been translated 
from Exeter Winchester June, the consecration 
Dawes and Blackhall the two sees did not take place until 
February 1708. 

The moment was indeed propitious for the Whig divines, 
since the exigencies the war were compelling the queen, the 
insistence Marlborough and reconstitute her 
administration purely party basis. The process replace- 
ment Tories Whigs, which had commenced with the ap- 
pointment Sunderland secretary state place Sir 
Charles Hedges December 1706, continued through the dis- 
missal Harley and St. John and the substitution Boyle 
and Walpole February 1708, and culminated the following 
November the appointments Somers lord president the 
council and Wharton viceroy Ireland. Except for the 
private access which Harley secured the throne through the 
agency Mrs. Masham, Anne was compassed about with 
unbroken body Whig counsellors, whose notions ecclesiastical 
promotions were generally distasteful her. was, therefore, 
unexpected stroke fortune which enabled the vacancy 
St. Asaph, caused the death Beveridge March 1708, 
filled the consecration June Dr. William Fleetwood, 
divine whom her majesty could call ‘my bishop’, yet whose 
whiggism was sufficient calibre provoke the Tory commons, 
June 1712, 119 votes resolve that the preface 
his recently published volume sermons should burnt 
the common hangman. this resolution 
sponded the picturesque gesture ordering his cook burn 
the vote the commons, his denunciation the Schism Act, 
and his support 1718, bishop Ely, the bill repeal 
the Occasional Conformity and Schism Acts. 

Such demonstration the unity the constitution the 
bond peace could hardly expected recur, and the problem 
the appointment Chichester, vacant the death Bishop 
Williams April 1709 proved more delicate negotiation. 
The chapter that cathedral included this juncture precentor 
and canon residentiary, protégé Archbishop Tenison, Dr. 
Edmund Gibson, who was not only hungry for personal prefer- 
ment, but keenly observant the ecclesiastical strategy the 
Whig leaders Church and State. Accordingly watched 
with the closest interest the successive stages the affair 
Chichester. May reported Bishop Wake his fears 
that, since the matter seemed standstill, might appear 
the second part Exeter and Chester was going on’, 
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since knew reason for the delay the court they de- 
signed for Whig rather they were not resolved against 
Various names were being canvassed for the office, 
including Dr. George Stanhope, dean Canterbury, Dr. John 
Pelling, rector St. Anne’s, Westminster, and prebendary 
Tottenhall St. Paul’s Cathedral, and Dr. Philip Bisse, whose 
hopes rested chiefly upon his marriage Bridget, third daughter 
the first duke Leeds, and his favour with her majesty, 
who had laboured recently reconcile his lady the duke 
‘with promise was raising him the title 
The lay Whig lords, the duke Somerset and Lord 
Chancellor Cowper, had suggested first the dean Chichester, 
Dr. Thomas Hayley, and upon refusal the ground his 
being cripple, had put forward Dr. Richard Willis, dean 
Lincoln, whom Sunderland had described ‘as known zeal 
for her majesty’s government and the established Church, and 
such temper and prudence would tend healing the divisions 
the Church rather than widening them 

Notwithstanding these virtues, Willis was not persona grata 
court, that the mention his name connexion with 
vacancies suggested Gibson ribald comparison with gentle- 
man who had five six daughters, and being bent upon marrying 
them order, would suffer none the rest appear shewn 
until the oldest could disposed time the Whigs 
entertained hopes the translation Bishop Fleetwood St. 
Asaph but fact the only crumbs consolation falling from 
her majesty’s table were her statement Tenison refusing 
Willis that the new bishop should person acceptable his 
and her general assurance the duke Somerset 
‘that should one with whom might sure easy 
These assurances convinced Gibson that neither Dr. William 
Lancaster, provost Queen’s College, Oxford, vicar St. Martin- 
in-the-Fields, and archdeacon Middlesex, nor Dr. George Verney, 
fourth Baron Willoughby Broke, canon Windsor (whose 
names also had been the subject rumour), would elevated 
the former because his having ‘so near relation the 
bishop London’, Compton, who had made him archdeacon 
1705, and who had himself turned Tory all the important 
questions the day; and the latter account his siding 
with the Tory interest the last But the fear was 
widely entertained that the vacancies might considerably 
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prolonged, that the queen did not make any step till the 
Whigs had done all the service they could fixing honourable 
she might dispense with their counsel and restore her 
Tory advisers. 

Once again the Whig lords seemed little prospect carrying 
any their definite clerical supporters the bench. For, 
though loud declarations that they would stand the dean 
Gibson caustically observed that this meant merely 


‘their way standing by, the court may give him they please, 
but they not, all shall well long they are obliged the full 
the state. the same time they talk standing him, they shake 
their heads and say drives heavily and they know not what make 
and yet they are the only people either side who are not thoroughly 
satisfied they would make nothing 


these circumstances, the Whig divines were little surprised 
learn that Dr. John Robinson, chaplain the British embassy 
and envoy extraordinary the Swedish court, was the favourite 
English curial circles, and the beginning July rumour 
had fixed upon his name. From his long residence more than 
quarter century abroad, his attitude party politics 
was difficult gauge. Gibson himself believed that had been 
generally understood favour the right way both Church and 
State, and the nomination upon the whole was well; but yet 
one circumstance was plain enough it, that whoever was made 
bishop should understand that owed the ministry and 
not the But although the report Robinson’s 
return England proved true, was not the see 
Chichester. August Gibson wrote Wake the effect 
that the chapter were still unaware whom the queen would re- 
commend, though had hint given him about three weeks 
ago that treaty was afoot between Dr. Robinson’s friends 
and the dean Windsor [Dr. Thomas Manningham], but the 
event was then uncertain’. During the interval the negotiation 
was reported have progressed favourably that Manningham 
would probably nominated, ‘no doubt the great honour 
this church and The precentor was generally well 
and November 1709, the dean Windsor 
was consecrated the see Chichester. Only eight days before 
November, Sacheverell had preached his famous sermon 
St. Paul’s before the lord mayor and aldermen the city 
London, which presaged the fall the administration. The 
Whigs had made their last bishop until the accomplishment 
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the Hanoverian succession enabled them carry the first 
prelate the new régime the oft-rejected dean Lincoln. 
Before the next episcopal promotion Anne’s reign was de- 
termined, triumphant Tory majority had entered into the 
golden days’ for which they had waited with great zeal and 
impatience. 

The partial disappointment the nomination Chichester, 
following upon the definitely Tory appointments Chester 
and Exeter, led much searching heart amongst the Whig 
presbyters and much criticism their part their political 
allies. The first phase the history the Church-Whig alliance 
had ended failure and largely, the opinion the Church- 
Whigs, because, whilst they bore not unequal share the task 
defending the revolution settlement and the Whig régime 
the State, their proper claims reward the Church were too 
easily surrendered the ministers their approach the 
throne. 


dare bold say’, wrote Gibson Wake relation the 
vacancy Chichester, that his grace and the whig lords will set their 
men quoties without any effect but their exposing them, long 
they give the court much reason believe that nothing they the 
church shall break squares they may but gratified the state. 
the lords think that lord Canterbury can support interest for 
the common cause when ill supported within his proper sphere, 
they will find their mistake, and feel the effects it, and wish, when 
too late and ill humours are grown high, that they had laid the concerns 
the church little more heart, and not sacrificed lord Canterbury 
and his dependants their friends the state, which too plain and 


For such criticism there was indeed considerable justification, 
though Gibson’s words suggested insufficient appreciation 
the firmness the queen ecclesiastical promotions. The 
Whig interest the State could not endure unless supported 
adequate body clerical Whigs since despite their temporary 
dominance consequence the divisions the Tory party 
concerning the conduct the war, the Whigs were essentially 
the party minority, Harley candidly insisted Marlborough 
November 1706 when ventured the prophesy that another 
election would show that the party, party, were very far 
from being majority, though clothed with all manner au- 
thority that could given Particularly did the Whig 
politicians need clerical support the house lords, where the 
chief burden defending the revolution settlement against 
Tory declamations upon the insistent theme Church 

Gibson Wake, July 1709, Arch. Epist. 17, fo. 230. 
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had sustained. Thrice during the first parliament 
Anne had the lords received Occasional Conformity Bill 
dispatched the Tory and December 1705 they 
had engaged warm debate upon the question whether 
the Church were danger. all these occasions considerable 
Tory element from the episcopal bench had supported the bill 
against the dissenters, nine episcopal votes having been cast 
December 1703 its favour, and eleven upon the occasion 
its reintroduction December 1704; whilst Archbishop Sharp 
and Bishop Compton London had argued favour the 
contention that the Church was danger. Even more serious 
was the circumstance that Sharp, together with Bishops Compton, 
Hooper Bath and Wells, and Beveridge St. Asaph, had 
opposed the Act for securing the Scottish Church which formed 
part the legislative union carried therefore, 
the Whig clergy had viewed with dismay the royal determination 
reinforce this phalanx the nomination Tory divines 
Exeter and Chester. seemed, indeed, most unnatural way 
rewarding that party whose support the queen’s administra- 
tion relied for the conduct the war strengthening the op- 
position the most vulnerable all points, the Tory 
solicitude for the welfare the Church. 

The concern the clergy these events was more intimate 
reason the fact that ecclesiastical conflict, closely 
parallel the struggle Whigs and Tories the State, had 
been waged continuously since the queen’s accession relation 
the sessions the Canterbury Convocation. The quarrels 
between the rebellious presbyters the lower house and their 
episcopal superiors, though turning nominally upon points 
constitutional precedence concerning the right the metropolitan 
prorogue the whole Convocation, were fact nearly allied 
the political rivalries the Whig and Tory parties, the 
respective appeals Archbishop Tenison Godolphin, and 
Atterbury, the leader the inferior clergy, Harley for support 
their several difficulties The controversy was two- 
fold: that debate and division within the lower house Con- 
vocation meeting Henry VII’s chapel, and that literary 
defence the rival positions the pamphlet warfare without. 
both spheres the Whig presbyters bore the heat and burden 
the day defence the primate’s authority, and, recognizing 
the political relevance the disputes, looked for reward from their 
lay allies who were comfortably established control the prizes 
office. 


grace knows very well’, wrote Gibson Wake 1716, 
retrospect the events Anne’s reign, that the Convocation controversy 
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was raised purpose render the archbishop, and that part the bench 
which had distinguished itself favour the Protestant succession, 
odious the nation they were destroying the constitution the 
Church and the liberties the inferior clergy. And your grace had 
the first and greatest share stemming that tide, man knows better 
than your grace how early and heartily joined the work, and what pains 
took with pen vindicate the proceedings the upper house against 
the calumnies and unfair representations Dr. Atterbury and his friends. 
And the debates the lower house both friends and foes are witness 
for how zealous have been all occasions and every point that 
concerned the honour and interest the house Hanover.’ 


Neither the situation nor the sentiments Gibson were 
unique and the clerical Whigs who had been soiled with the dust 
battle the Convocation assemblies, were aroused resent- 
ment and indignation the disregard their services implied 
the repeated promotion Tory clergy the episcopate during 
period when the administration was dependent Whig votes 
for its parliamentary majority. Alike parliament and Con- 
vocation, such nominations strengthened the opposing interest, 
leaving Whig presbyters endure the buffets whilst their rivals 
were rewarded the sweets preferment. was when 
the sweating long the cause his grace and the bishops 
was thought have some complained Gibson Wake 
shortly before the vacancy the see but the 
subsequent history that affair proved the vanity Whig 
hopes success. The explanation these misfortunes was 
believed lie the selfishness the Whig temporal lords. 
the steadfast loyalty Tenison his lay allies there could 
question. The principle, ‘upon which acted the whole 
course his administration and from which could never 
driven the continued clamours the Tories about the danger 
the Church was the conviction there was way 
preserve the Church but preserving the present establishment 
the State, and that there was far greater probability that the 
Tories would able destroy our present establishment the 
State, than that the dissenters would able destroy our es- 
tablishment the But Tenison could not challenge 
the confidence enjoyed Sharp with her majesty, that for 
the promotion his clerical brethren must rely upon the sup- 
port and firmness his political associates. was upon the 
Whig ministers, therefore, that the criticism the Whig clergy fell. 


our court friends observed Gibson Wake after the nomina- 
tion Chichester was known, wish them well for the sake the cause 
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they are in, think right the main but their persons, have 
reason concerned their fall whenever comes, the same 
cause can tolerably carried without them, since they visibly drop 
and disown us. And yet cannot see that they are far established 
condition despise the interest their church friends, how 
meanly soever they may think it. change should happen 
Lambeth (and these frequent returns the gout both they and 
have reason fear too near) the whig clergy may probably admitted, 
not invited, terms there, wholly independent from those gentlemen 
whom they are now scurvily used.’ 


The gravamen the charge was the imperfect appreciation 
the Whig lords the services their clerical allies; and the 
lesson learnt from the first venture towards Church-Whig 
alliance was that failure springing from the refusal the 
lay Whigs accept the responsibilities their position. When 
the fortunes the lay and clerical Whigs alike passed under 
the cloud after the Tory triumph the elections 1710, the 
prospects both parties regard the solid body 
moderate clerical opinion, which accepted the revolution settle- 
ment and the protestant succession, were undetermined. Much 
would depend upon the moderation shown Harley and St. John 
their use victory much also upon the ability the Whig 
junta during their political exile apprehend the significance 
their brief period influence and perhaps most upon the 
accidents fortune whether the queen would survive the 
primate, Tenison outlive her majesty. When the autumn 
days 1710, signalized the dissolution parliament 
September and the reconstruction the royal administration, 
the Tory host entered into the harvest ripe for their ingathering, 
the hopes revival the Church-Whig party seemed distant 
and uncertain for the queen had cast them out unprofitable 
hirelings from the service her husbandry. 

During the actual course the Sacheverell episode two 
bishoprics had fallen vacant the deaths February 1710 
Bishop Hall Bristol, and Bishop Bull St. 
February. these two sees the Whigs had hoped 
nominate means assuaging the clerical tempest roused 
the trial Westminster Hall; and the names Dr. Samuel 
Bradford, rector St. Mary-le-Bow, and prebendary West- 
minster, and apparently also Dr. Lancelot Blackburne, dean 
Exeter, were canvassed this connexion.? Bishop Burnet 
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regarded the proposals for filling these offices good step’, 
which should followed more piece with it’, 
for was sufficiently sanguine believe that how high soever 
the fury arose, very little management would quiet 
stead the vacancies were prolonged until the change adminis- 
tration had rid the queen her evil counsellors and enabled her 
majesty make the appointments after consultation with the 
new favourite, Harley. October Dr. John Robinson, 
dean Windsor, was nominated Bristol, retaining his deanery 
commendam, and Dr. Philip Bisse St. David’s. Neither 
promotion could represented the Whigs evidence 
lack moderation. The preferment Robinson had been mooted 
the previous year connexion with the see Chichester, 
and his forthcoming employment plenipotentiary the 
Utrecht peace negotiations was prefaced properly his elevation 
the episcopal character. Dr. Bisse also had been believed 
have been candidate for Chichester, and his consecration 
St. David’s was the natural result prudent marriage and 
his friendship with Harley, who had been under promise since 
1706 procure his advancement.? Having profited his own 
marriage rise the dignity the bench, the new bishop 
St. David’s shortly improved his fortunes further matrimonial 
employment, when December 1712, accomplished the 
union Peregrine, marquis Carnarvon, son and heir the 
second duke Leeds, and nephew his own wife, with Elizabeth 
Harley, youngest daughter the earl During the 
previous month, November, the see Hereford had been 
vacated the death Bishop Humphreys, and Harley naturally 
wished see personal friend ruling over the diocese with which 
his own family was connected. Such episcopal skill the delicate 
diplomacy matrimony established evident claim trans- 
lation, and Dr. William Stratford, canon Christ Church, wrote 
less admiringly than prophetically Edward, Lord Harley 
old friend Phil will this provide effectually for himself 
well for his nephew, Carmarthen: has long head’ 
adding boldly that hoped ‘live see him Durham 
Not all rumours fixed Bisse for speedy re- 
moval; but there was general agreement that Harley had 
proper claim heard relation Hereford. hear two 
schemes for Hereford’, reported Gibson Bishop Nicolson 
Carlisle, November, one that Dr. have it, 
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ancient member the Church and true the main point 
and moreover that Dr. Gastrell thought of, particular favourite 
lord Treasurer. have not heard the dean Christ Church 
[Atterbury] much month later the point was 
still unsettled, though Gibson then believed rest between 
Ottley and the bishop Ossory, John Hartstonge, chaplain 
the duke Ormonde (who had was sure the 
queen could with predilection favour the former, 
whose chances were reckoned certain’ late January 
The final resolution the matter led the translation 
Bisse Hereford January, and the nomination 
February Dr. Adam Ottley, archdeacon Salop and canon 
Hereford, the see St. David’s. 

long the queen lent responsive ear the counsels 
Harley, promotions both Church and State would moderate 
men who, like Ottley, were known true the main point 
wit, the protestant succession. Harley, indeed, was the zealous 
and convinced apostle the via media, who would have main- 
tained the policy mixed ministry, and would have incorporated 
gladly the moderate Whigs his cabinet. But the firm Robin 
and Harry was already process dissolution partnership, 
and other voices were pressing upon her majesty candidates for 
the episcopate extreme and even violent opinions. Although 
Anne had received Cowper the successor Sir Nathan Wright 
the office lord keeper 1705 with much reluctance, she parted 
with him lord chancellor 1710 with still greater uneasiness. 
After repeated pressure upon him remain her service, she 
was compelled his firmness accept his resignation, and 
replace him Sir Simon Harcourt. The ecclesiastical influence 
that office was very great, and Harcourt’s Church friends 
proved almost unacceptable her temper those Sunder- 
land and the Whig junta had been. During the course the 
year 1713 several episcopal vacancies seemed possible; 
Worcester where Bishop Lloyd was past four-score and five years, 
London, where Bishop Compton, indeed, died July. 
The first actual vacancy occurred Rochester, which see had 
been attached commendam the deanery Westminster, 
the death May Bishop Spratt and Harcourt, who had 
been awaiting impatiently for some considerable period op- 
portunity raising his friend Dr. Francis Atterbury the bench, 
successfully championed his claims upon this occasion that the 
nomination was made June 1714 and the consecration 
effected July, only two days before the death Compton 
vacated the more desirable and much coveted see London. 
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The appointment Atterbury bishopric was portent 
alike upon public and personal grounds, and ill omen for the 
tranquillity the Tory ministry its political less than its 
ecclesiastical course. the sphere personal rivalries gave 
overt testimony the assault Harley’s influence, and the 
strength the so-called Church interest which had pressed through 
Harcourt for the elevation one who had been identified through- 
out his career with extreme measures. The soundness the 
queen’s judgement was never revealed more surely than her 
reluctance and hesitancy allow the nomination, which she 
confessed Lord Dartmouth. the margin Burnet’s History 
His Own Time, opposite the paragraph where that bishop 
noted the reward Atterbury for all the flame that had raised 
our Church’, Lord Dartmouth commented 


never knew the queen anything with much reluctancy the 
signing his congé She told me, she knew would meddling 
and troublesome the bishop Salisbury, had more ambition, and was 
less tractable. told her, thought she had right notion the man, 
therefore wondered she would it. She answered, Lord Harcourt had 
answered for his behaviour, and she had lately disobliged him refusing 
the like request for Dr. and feared she did not grant this, 
she must break with him quite; which she believed would not think 
advisable. told her really thought anything was more than letting 
such boutefous into the Church and the house 


the firmness the queen had delivered the Church from 
the indignity the raising Sacheverell the bench, there 
was nothing the previous career Atterbury belie these 
anticipations reckless and tempestuous episcopate. During 
the protracted Convocation controversy had been the leader 
voice and pen the opposition the part the lower house 
the authority the metropolitan. dean successively 
Carlisle and Christ Church had embroiled his colleagues 
incessant quarrels, which had led the bishop Carlisle secure 
act parliament define the statutes his cathedral, 
whilst Christ Church the canons had threatened appeal 
the Crown against the conduct their head, but had been 
restrained Harley from step which, they believed, would 
have stopped his promotion plain representation the queen 
his behaviour since had been natural com- 
bativeness, Atterbury added ungovernable temper and 
masterful ambition. the time his promotion the deanery 
Christ Church 1711, Harcourt had expressed his preference 
for bishopric for his friend, but not one the ordinary ones, 
for that would not do’;* and during his tenure that office, 
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was rumoured freely that the bishop Worcester should 
die, Bishop Talbot Oxford would translated thither that 
the see Oxford might given the dean Christ Church. 
The chapter that cathedral were assured the Lord Chancellor 
that ‘he would let none them have English bishopric 
before their dean and they believed that Atterbury had set 
his heart upon London’, since after accepting Rochester 
‘had complained how unfortunate was that the bishop 
Rochester should drop before the bishop London 

politics the bishop was course Tory; but com- 
plexion extremely obnoxious Harley, since his previous conduct 
had given clear evidence his hostility any attempt 
tion. During the critical interval between the dismissal 
Godolphin and the dissolution parliament 1710, when Harley 
was endeavouring retain mixed ministry Whigs and Tories, 
Atterbury had constituted himself the spokesman the extreme 
Tory demand for and had approached Harley 
behalf his particular friends, acquaint him how 
very uneasy they were his conduct, that the parliament was 
not yet dissolved, nor many the Whigs turned out they 
expected, and that they were wholly the dark the measures 
was taking, which had created very great uneasiness 
The appointment such divine the episcopate was ill 
omen for the via media alike Church and State. Even full 
allowance made for the animus borne Canon Stratford 
Christ Church towards the persecuting dean, there remains still 
more than grain truth his statement Edward Harley 
that ‘nothing that had been done since his father’s ministry, 
had struck such damp upon the hearts all that had honour 
honesty this Most significant all had been 
the that the queen, who, appointing him the 
deanery Carlisle 1704, had uttered the gracious assurance 
‘that she was glad that opportunity shew him the respect 
she had for him, and that what she had given him was but 
beginning her had shown now the utmost unwilling- 
ness nominate him bishopric. such were the sentiments 
avowed, though moderate, Tories, what apprehensions might 
not entertained with justice Church-Whigs and dissenters 

Fortune indeed appeared resolved deny only one gift the 
triumphant Tories, that the primatial see Canterbury 
for during the last year Queen Anne’s life and reign two further 
opportunities episcopal preferment were offered the vacancies 
the sees London and York the deaths Compton 
July 1713, and Archbishop Sharp February 
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from the still unsevered thread which bound the aged Tenison 
life, more influential appointments could fall the lot 
the ministry and for such dignities there was abundance 
aspiring candidates. The ambitions Atterbury had been 
considered too recently for him advance serious pretensions 
removal from Westminster Fulham, though the malicious 
canons Christ Church had been willing ‘to lay bottle 
burgundy that their fellow would put for translation before 
his The Speaker the house commons, 
William Bromley, was anxious that Bishop Hooper Bath and 
Wells should receive the consideration and respect which 
‘could wish, and thought due’, but his correspondent Canon 
Stratford voiced the general opinion that Hooper was not desirous 
translation.2 The withdrawal Bishop Dawes Chester 
from London June 1713 had been interpreted likewise 
evidence unconcern the But the person upon whom 
Harley had fixed for the lucrative see London was Bishop 
Robinson Bristol, who had been created Lord Privy Seal 
after the death the duke Newcastle July 1711, and 
whose diplomatic abilities the treasurer had formed the highest 
opinion. Accordingly Robinson was nominated London 
August but the confirmation his election was not made 
the primate until March 1714. During the interval the 
bishop-elect had, indeed, been much abroad but was suspected 
that the prolongation his stay was not unconnected with the 
prospective vacancy York, which the illness Sharp afforded 
sufficient presage. 

When the prize the northern primacy was actually the 
hands the queen and her advisers, the pressure the various 
interests became urgent and instant. The names chiefly can- 
vassed were those Bishops Bisse Hereford, Dawes Chester, 
Hooper Bath and Wells, and Robinson, bishop-elect London, 
though the ubiquitous Atterbury was mentioned which 
was evident that Dawes and Robinson were the most serious 
rivals. Bisse, indeed, might have accounted St. David’s and 
Hereford the sufficient reward fortunate matrimonial alliances, 
but his friend, Dr. Stratford, averred that never first desired 
bishopric much did then better’, token which 
leave them the first moment could, that lost himself that 
diocese before was well possession Notwithstanding, 
his claims were whilst his brother Bath and Wells, 
albeit Gibson February 1714 reported Nicolson the rumour 
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that Hooper was his was equally im- 
probable Much more influential were the pretensions 
Robinson, whose rise fame had been unusually rapid, and 
whose natural abilities, combined with the friendship Harley, 
appeared warrant his entertainment the highest ambition. 
1711 the Tory circles whose gossip reached Dr. Stratford 
Oxford had believed that would primate Tenison should 
die during the ensuing winter whilst the following spring 
the Whig entourage Lambeth, represented Gibson, re- 
joiced his grace’s recovery strength that Robinson’s 
figure was not likely grow any addition honour from 
thence During the Christmastide 1713 the primate’s health 
was again precarious, that January 1714, Gibson reported 
Nicolson that had died should die, Dr. Robinson 
was generally supposed the was natural, 
therefore, that the vacancy York should revive rumours his 
translation. February Gibson again regaled his distant 
friend Carlisle with the gossip the capital the effect that 
‘it had been taken for granted that the bishop Bristol desired 
the archbishopric York and stayed longer Holland than 
designed, wait for the vacancy and avoid the trouble and charge 
confirmation London; but that morning person from 
London pretty good intelligence said that, though was 
true desired York, could not have the ministry alleging 
the necessity having him hand all occasions for advice 
and assistance.’ Presuming this information accurate, 
Gibson interpreted mean that lord Treasurer foresaw 
much greater number candidates for London than for York, 
and consequence more difficulty giving satisfaction one 
scheme than the other 

The strength Dawes’ hopes the northern primacy rested 
chiefly the known desire the late archbishop that should 
succeed there, and the expected predisposition the queen 
pay this last tribute respect her late counsellor but against 
this was set recent coolness his relations with the 
administration. December 1713 Gibson had conjectured 
that would seen ‘either York London whether the 
bishop Chester was with the court not adding that friend 
his affirmed him the other day that [Dawes] had talked 
against them freely ever, but another who pretended 
know him, affirmed that was not From the 
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Tory point view also came evidence concern the un- 
steadiness his for Canon Stratford assured Edmund 
Harley that his diocese the bishop was sunk degree scarce 
credible for his votes the last that could not 
have lived any longer where particular Dawes 
had acquired the reputation and character Hanoverian Tory, 
and was even suspected being privy scheme for bringing 
over England the elector Hanover before the death 
Anne whilst his diocese Chester was stronghold Jaco- 
bitism, Dr. Stratford, whose father had been bishop there, had 
good occasion know. The contest was settled the fidelity 
the queen upon her recovery from illness the wishes her 
late confessor, and February, Dawes was elected the 
chapter York, thereby enabling Robinson proceed the 
confirmation his election 

The episcopal vacancies created these translations were 
filled the nominations Dr. George Smalridge, dean Christ 
Church, the see Bristol, and Dr. Francis Gastrell, canon 
the same cathedral Chester. Both divines were numbered 
amongst the saplings Harleian patronage which had been planted 
the capitular nursery Oxford. Smalridge was close friend 
Atterbury, whom had succeeded the deaneries Carlisle 
and Christ Church, and whose heritage capitular conflicts 
had laboured successfully assuage his tactful gifts 
peacemaker. The political association Smalridge and Atterbury 
had drawn upon both 1706 the paternal admonition Marl- 
borough, who, having been informed that the dean Carlisle 
and Dr. Smalridge made compliments her majesty, but the 
same time were violent they were governed Lord 
Rochester required Harley enjoin more discreet behaviour 
upon them.‘ consequence this suspicion, Smalridge had 
failed secure the regius professorship divinity Oxford 
1707 because the influence Marlborough was cast favour 
Dr. John Potter but the friendship Harley being continued 
him, his promotion the Church was registered his ad- 
vancement successively the deaneries Carlisle and Christ 
Church. Upon the first mention bishopric begged 
excused from accepting, assuring the Treasurer that his nolo 
‘came from the bottom his but further 
pressure induced him withdraw his refusal, reinforced the 


Portland MSS. vii. 179, 181. 181. 
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firmer resolution his wife, who, Canon Stratford reported, 
not, fancied, hazard the loss new title, though 
particular evidence the royal favour his appointment 
Almoner succession Sharp; and politics continued 
his association with Atterbury, voting with him 1718 against 
the repeal the Occasional Conformity and Schism Acts, and 
joining with him refusing sign the declaration loyalty 
issued the primate the occasion the Jacobite rebellion 
1715. Notwithstanding, his toryism was milder and more 
moderate that his erratic brother Rochester, that 
Archbishop Wake found him very good friend, upon whose 
prudent advice upon many occasions was wont much 
depend ’.? 

The last the new bishops, Gastrell, had waited longest 
for the reward his friendship with Harley, having been con- 
tented suffer eclipse the hands the more ambitious his 
brethren whom had himself introduced the treasurer’s 
notice. During the shuffle promotions 1713 Dr. Stratford 
had inquired Edward How comes that poor 
brother Gasse forgot still the disposition preferments 
had the honour lord Treasurer’s servant before either 
the bishops Hereford, Rochester, the designed bishop 
Bristol were known his lordship, and introduce all them 
lord Accordingly the news Gastrell’s 
nomination Chester was well received Christ Church, where 
was wished only that the bishopric were fit for him 
was for the that diocese the bishop was almost 
inevitably Tory, and Gastrell testified the staunchness his 
political convictions not only opposition the repeal the 
persecuting acts against the dissenters 1718, but his challenge 
the validity Lambeth degrees his lawsuit prevent the 
admission Mr. Samuel Peploe the wardenship the Collegiate 
Church Manchester, and his speech defence Atterbury 
during the debate the house lords the bill attainder. 
His elevation the bench completed the number Anne’s 
episcopal creations the exercise which branch her pre- 
rogative, the queen had striven diligently replenish that bench 
with adherents the Church party. the effect her nomina- 
tions modifying the Whig complexion William epis- 
copate doubt may entertained after comparison the 
division lists the house lords upon the Occasional Conformity 
Bill 1703 and upon Stanhope’s bill for the repeal the 
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Occasional Conformity and Schism Acts 1718. Whereas 
December 1703 there had voted for the rejection the Oc- 
casional Conformity Bill, Archbishop Tenison and thirteen bishops, 
against Archbishop Sharp and eight his episcopal brethren who 
supported the division December 1718, there voted 
for the repeal only eleven bishops, whilst both archbishops, 
Wake and Dawes, with thirteen their suffragans were against 
it. the prelates appointed during the reign Anne, only 
three supported the proposed relief the dissenters, and they 
were notorious Whig bishops, Tyler Llandaff, Trimnell 
Norwich, and Fleetwood now Ely; but against them there 
voted ten bishops who owed their elevation Anne, eight 
whom were admitted Tories, reinforced Wake now primate 
and Manningham Chichester. Verily, her majesty had wrought 
effectually deliver the Church from perils amongst false brethren 
upon its episcopal 

Whilst the episcopate was thus with moderate 
Tory divines, the administration itself was breaking into factions 
because the revolt St. John and Atterbury against the politic 
moderation Harley. The passing the Occasional Conformity 
Act 1711 was the result discreditable alliance between the 
zealous Tories led Nottingham and the Whig lords who were 
outraged the proposed peace terms with France compact 
which Burnet vainly endeavoured palliate the uncon- 
vincing defence relation the terms the bill, that Notting- 
ham promised draw with all temper’. Even this 
measure was deemed insufficient satisfy the interests the 
Church party which Bolingbroke had resolved now identify 
with his own ambition and jealousy the treasurer. Accordingly 


‘lord Bolingbroke, lord Harcourt and the bishop Rochester fell into 
strict alliance and endeavoured raise great prejudice the Church 
party against the treasurer, upbraiding him for not being sincere church- 
man they called and make this pass, got lists out every office 


such persons they called Whigs who were continued their em- 


The first-fruits this intrigue Bolingbroke himself 
the head the Church party was the infamous Schism Bill, 
designed extinguish the dissenters’ schools and academies 
(to which both Bolingbroke and Oxford owed their education), 
but intended equally embarrass the treasurer. the house 
lords the bill was passed June 1714 seventy-nine votes 
seventy-one. Four days previously Archbishop Dawes 
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York, together with Bishops Nicolson Carlisle, Robinson 
London, Crewe Durham, Trelawney Winchester, Hooper 
Bath and Wells, and Gastrell Chester had supported pro- 
posal for the application the measure Ireland whilst five 
Wake Lincoln, Moore Ely, Fleetwood 
St. Asaph, Tyler Llandaff, and Evans Bangor entered their 
names with twenty-eight temporal peers protest against the 
passing the The interpretation this victory was not 
far seek. July, Gibson related Nicolson the general 
report the Town’, the effect the lord Treasurer was 
out, soon the parliament was and Bolingbroke 
was able carry that, the bishop Rochester was Lord 
Privy Seal 

Behind all discussion the intrigues Bolingbroke and 
Atterbury for the dismissal Harley and the engrossment 
power their own hands, there lurked the unspoken question 
the security the protestant succession established law 
the house Hanover, upon which all other political issues 
turned. the outset the Tory régime the Church-Whigs 
had not been unwilling allow fair field the new ministry, 
provided did not endeavour disturb the revolution settlement 
this vital particular. Gibson himself confessed late the 
summer 1712 that for his part could see good under- 
standing between the ministry and the house Hanover would 
much less pain who was who was Only 
twelvemonth later, when went keep his statutory residence 
Chichester during the period the general election 1713, 
was much more apprehensive. 


know not what your thoughts are northward wrote Nicolson, 
here many who dislike the present measures are utter infidels 
any present danger from the Pretender, reckoning that useful election 
cry but attempt dangerous and pernicious that men their wits 
could make it; not considering what desperate ministry will do, nor 
how far the generality the tories might induced close with any 
tolerable terms prevent whig ministry which they reckon the conse- 
quence Hanover prince.’ 


Yet for such fears foundation was not wholly lacking the 
twin circumstances the irreparable breach between the Tory 
administration and the Hanoverian elector caused the terms 
and method negotiating the peace treaties and the obvious 
purpose the cabal against Harley embark upon extreme 
measures under the aegis Bolingbroke, the chief agent the 

Lords Journals, June 1714, xix. 717. 
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negotiations with France and the allies, and Atterbury whose 
temper was ever averse from moderation. Whig and Tory, high 
and low church are names: and St. Germains are 
things wrote correspondent Wake pregnant and pene- 
trating words but since Whigs mean those that are most 
zealous for the Protestant Succession, will use that word 

Other persons, greater dignity and influence than the 
humble author this definition, were inclining the same 
conclusion. Few signs were more illuminating than the revival 
Bishop Trelawney’s fears popery and his consequent re- 
orientation the Whig position. normal circumstances 
national politics, was safe, moderate, Tory alike matters 
Church and State. But resistance the attempts James 
subvert the religious establishment and liberties the nation 
had achieved immortality one the Seven Bishops, and now, 
after long and peaceful lapse into orthodox Toryism, was 
oppressed with the returning dread popish succession. 


have hardly had quiet night cheerful day wrote Wake 
March 1712, the advance peace certain people’s liking. 
can’t but fear the Pretender next the coffin bespoke for 
the queen, for popery always haste kill when they are sure taking 
During the sessions the last parliament Anne’s reign the 
solid phalanx Whig bishops, who had voted consistently against 
the administration the preceding parliament 
series political issues, were reinforced upon occasion un- 
expected allies, whose conduct presented another testimony 
the rising national anxiety. division April 1714, the 
house lords resolved seventy-six votes sixty-four that the 
protestant succession was not but the most remark- 
able the debate was that the archbishop York 
and the earl Anglesea spoke and voted with the Whig lords, 
the archbishop drawing after him the whole bench bishops, 
three courtiers only excepted Only week later, April, 
the lords considered the reply the queen address from 
their house concerning the danger from the Pretender and the 
necessity his expulsion from Lorraine. Some Whigs were 
desirous that further address should presented, but the court 
party carried means two votes cast proxy resolution 
favour address purely general terms. the actual 
division votes given person there voted sixty-one peers 
each side and was noted remarkable that sixteen bishops 
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then the house, two only, Rochester and Durham, voted with 
the court, and that the new bishops London and Bristol, 
who were thought blindly devoted the ministry, joined with 
the Whigs Whatever justice there might such appre- 
hensions danger from the Pretender, the passing the Schism 
Act June 1714 left room for doubt that the revolution settle- 
ment had been overthrown vital and essential particular. 
When the renewed persecution dissenters was legalized thus 
and the infamy followed the project reconstructed ad- 
ministration led Bolingbroke and Atterbury, the hearts 
clerical and lay-Whigs, churchmen and dissenters, might well fail 
them for fear. Their deliverance from the dread anticipation 
recorded Ralph Thoresby nothing but confusion and the 
effusion much Christian blood was effected the sudden 
death the queen before Bolingbroke could garner the fruits 
his victory. 

The events that extraordinary last week July 1714, 
the Tuesday which Harley’s resignation was accepted, 
the Friday her majesty was aroused from her stupor place 
the treasurer’s staff the hands Shrewsbury, and the 
following Sunday herself died, have passed into tradition 
singular example the vanity human ambitions. The queen’s 
death marked the end age. When the president St. 
John’s College, Oxford, the morning her decease, having 
ordered King George prayed for chapel, and being rebuked 
for precipitancy, replied that dead Julius Caesar 
indicated the truth situation which has been itself crys- 
tallized the proverbial association her majesty’s death with 
the fate causes lost. The golden days Anglican piety which 
her accession had bidden fair inaugurate had become but the 
Indian summer Tory high-churchmanship. The gracious hand, 
whose touch had rested upon the victims queen’s evil for their 
corporal recovery, had failed heal the schisms the English 
body politic. Her death left even the Church party impotent 
and divided. For the second time within the brief compass 
generation the protection and defence the Church England 
devolved upon the Whigs and upon their hated sovereigns from 
overseas. For short space, supported the enthusiasm 
united Tory party and stayed the joint strength Harley 
and St. John, Anne had rallied the faithful Israel the battle 
ery ‘the Church danger’; but the going down the 
sun that last Tuesday July 1714 her hands became unsteady 
and were let down, and the early morning August the 
children Amalek prevailed. 
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The Revolt the Lay Brothers Sempringham 


episode the life St. Gilbert Sempringham, which has 
left considerable, fragmentary, traces the records the 
period, has hitherto never been fully Apart from 
its interest event the life English saint who was 
also the founder the only native English religious order, has 
certain further interest example papal procedure, and 
introducing number distinguished men who came the 
assistance the aged saint, King Henry himself, Henry 
Winchester, Roger York, Hugh Durham, and William 
Norwich.? 

The episode referred the revolt the lay brothers. 
occurred when the Gilbertine order had long been flourishing, 
and when the founder, the object universal esteem, might 
have been thought immune from such calumnies and attacks. 
Indeed, perhaps the most arresting feature the affair that 
handful illiterate lay brothers—perhaps only three four— 
should have been able attack successfully (at least for the 
moment) flourishing order, ruled Master acknowledged 
sanctity, who enjoyed the personal friendship many the 
hierarchy and the esteem both king and queen, and that they 
should have been able persuade both Alexander III and the 
exiled Becket the justice their cause, that the attack could 
only rebutted the efforts group the most distinguished 
bishops, aided the personal intervention the king. 

The facts are briefly and inadequately related the almost 
contemporary Vita Gilbert, which selections are printed 
the Monasticon but our more detailed knowledge comes from 
series letters written the occasion. Three these are 
papal bulls, and have recently been printed Dr. Walther 

There outline Miss Rose Graham’s St. Gilbert Sempringham, pp. 19-23. 

Henry Blois (c. 1100-71), brother King Stephen, was Cluniac monk, ap- 
pointed abbot Glastonbury, 1125 1126, bishop Winchester, 1129-71. Roger 
Pont (?-1181), archbishop York, 1154-81. Hugh Puiset (1125 ?-95), 
bishop Durham, 1153-95. William Turbe Turberville (1095 monk 
and prior Norwich, bishop 1146-74, was staunch friend Becket. The pope 
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Holtzmann two more are letters Becket, printed the 
Materials for the History Becket the remainder, eleven all, 
occur the manuscripts which contain the Vita, but were not 
included mentioned (with one the transcript 
printed the Monasticon, and have hitherto never been pub- 
lished. They are printed below from collation the three 
manuscripts which they occur. 

Gilbert had founded his order Sempringham Lincoln- 
shire about the year 1131 with the enclosure few maidens 
under his spiritual direction. was natural that serving sisters, 
should now call them lay sisters, should added. The 
new order met real need, convents were scarce north and 
east England, and grew swiftly. All his contemporaries agree 
that Gilbert possessed remarkable degree the gifts needed 
for instructing, inspiring, and directing religious women. pro- 
vide the necessaries life, labour the field, farm, and garden 
was essential, and the growth the new order Citeaux supplied 
inspiration. was part the Cistercian scheme that, while 
the choir monks did certain amount manual work, the bulk 
the farming and husbandry, especially properties distant 
from the abbey, was done illiterate lay brothers. This new 
departure, which offered share the religious life class 
for whom black monk monasteries gave scope, suggested 
Gilbert the advisability erecting his labourers into branch 
his order, and very soon after its inception this was done. 
yet there were Gilbertine canons, and should err 
supposed that the order its infancy was quadripartite one 
which the lay brothers stood the canons the lay sisters 
stood the nuns. Rather, every addition was made for the 
sake the nuns, and the chronological order was follows 
first, nuns; then lay sisters the rough work within the 
enclosure then lay brothers all the heavy labour and 
stewards’ work outside the enclosure. There the order stopped 
for considerable number years, for Gilbert and his companions 
were merely secular priests directing the nuns. Finally, fourth 
member the order was rendered necessary its growth, 
viz. the canons, who were needed maintain supply 
chaplains capable giving fit spiritual doctrine. The last 
development all was the foundation houses canons with 
nuns near (the house Old Malton example) where 
the strict contemplative life might train refresh the nuns’ 
Eventually the canons came the chief temporal 


England, Bde. ii. nos. 103, 184, 185. 
Ed. Robertson (Rolls Series), vol. epp. 148-9 (pp. 259, 262). 

Letter William Norwich the pope Monasticon, vi. lix. 
letter xii, infra, 486. 
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administrators, but during the first thirty years and more the 
order’s existence the administration was carried the lay 
brothers, under the direction the Master, who himself remained 
for many years outside the organization, not having taken canon’s 
vows. Thus the most trusted the lay brothers, who travelled 
incessantly from place place, occupied very important 
position, and only bearing this mind that can under- 
stand the jealousy towards the more recently established canons 
which came prevail among certain section the lay brothers, 
also the audacity and success which distinguished their first 
movements revolt. 

Unfortunately, impossible date the episode exactly, 
though can fix within few years. The dates hitherto 
given, ranging from 1170 must, shall see, pro- 
nounced several years too late. The brief and unsatisfactory 
account given the author the Vita, who clearly had the letters 
before him when wrote and who added his narrative 
fragment Gilbert’s lost work fundationibus, tells that, 
period subsequent the vexation which was the object 
for befriending Becket (in 1165), Gilbert had face persecution 
the hands base-born men. The biographer then quotes 
Gilbert’s own apologia, and this the only memorial (with 
the exception letter printed below) the saint’s writing 
that possess, and the transcript the Monasticon faulty, 
may allowed print the text.2 The writer then goes 
say that the pope subsequently acquitted Gilbert fully, and 
gave him new powers rule and correction. may now 
consider the letters. They are twelve number, addition 
three papal bulls, but one the letters (that Gilbert 
himself the canons Malton) has direct connexion with 
our episode, are left with eleven documents. They appear 
different order the manuscripts, and nowhere the arrangement 
chronological the order the Oxford MS. has been followed 
printing, where they appear follows 


William, bishop Norwich, the pope (announcing the 
results his inquiry). 

ii. Roger, archbishop York, the pope (to the same 
purpose). 

iii. William Norwich Gilbert friendly letter warning). 

iv. King Henry Gilbert friendly letter advice). 

William Norwich the pope (on behalf Gilbert). 

vi. Henry, bishop Winchester, the pope (the same). 


11170 the date tentatively given Miss Rose Graham Vict. County Hist. 
Lincoln, ii. 181. 
Infra, 
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vii. Roger York the pope (the same). 

viii. The prior Bridlington the pope (the same). 
ix. Cardinal-legate Hugh the pope (the same). 

The king the pope (the same). 

(Then follow three papal bulls.) 

xi. The king the pope (thanking him for his action). 


Neither this order, nor that the other manuscripts, chrono- 
logical, for the first two letters should certainly come after letters 
but before discussing the letters detail, may proceed 
date, far possible, the whole series. Unfortunately, 
although eight correspondents are involved, the seven whose 
dates might help (for the prior Bridlington nameless) 
five occupied their offices for many years before and after the period 
within which the episode must have occurred. The two exceptions 
are the Legate Hugh and Henry Winchester. The latter died 
August 1171, thereby supplying certain terminus quem. 
The legate, who might expected supply exact date, gives 
little help. natural identify him with Hugo Pierleoni, 
though strange that late 1176 letter should couched 
similar terms those written more than five years previously.! 
terminus quo given Becket’s exile 1164, rather 
the proceedings taken against Gilbert 1165 for his support 
the 

The main episode, therefore, falls between 1165 and 1171 
(better 1170, since clearly ended before Becket’s death, the 
last letter the series friendly one from king pope). This 
borne out the one piece the correspondence which bears 
any trace dating; this the papal bull Gilbert Quoniam 
commissis, dated Beneventum, September, single manu- 
this, Dr. Holtzmann shows, restricts the years 
this document shows its contents that 
subsequent almost all the other letters, and had been preceded 
whole series events during which the matter had been 
referred back England from the Curia least twice, shall 
not far wrong supposing the trouble have originated 
the latest. must, however, keep the opening 
date late possible, for Henry Winchester speaks his 

Hugo Pierleoni was legate 1175-6 (see among other authorities Rad. Diceto, 
Rolls Series, ii. 402, 404, other legate this name between 1165 and 1171 


mentioned Die Legaten England bis zur Beendigung der Legation 
Gualas (1218) Helene Tillmann (Bonn, 1926). 

‘J. Cicestrie archidiaconus’ letter the king cannot identified 
with certainty. One Jordan Meleburn, archdeacon C., became dean 1176 
(Le Neve and Hardy, Fasti Ecclesiae Anglicanae, ed. 1854). the other hand, 
certain Henry would seem have held the office, 1169-71, according entries 
the Great Roll the Pipe (Pipe Roll Soc. xv. 150; xvi. 
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letter, which certainly one the earliest the series, the 
lay brothers having lived the religious life for nearly forty 
years’. Assuming 1132-3 the earliest possible date for the 
foundation the lay branch the order, difficult imagine 
that such phrase would used before thirty-five years 
least had elapsed. seems most likely that the trouble 
began that the bishop Winchester’s letter (with the 
others which are clearly contemporary) was written 1167-8, 
and the papal bull 1169. Nearer than this cannot go. 

can now endeavour reconstruct the sequence events 
from the documents, our eleven letters, two letters from Becket, 
and three papal bulls. They fall into five groups: Becket’s 
two letters are remonstrance and warning Gilbert first 
hearing the letters iii and are friendly advice 
Gilbert letters are intercessory letters the pope letters 
and give the results two episcopal inquiries held almost 
concurrently the three bulls and letter show the outcome 
the whole affair. 

The narrative that can reconstructed runs follows: 
certain number the lay brothers, including some those 
who had been longest the order, had begun give trouble 
Gilbert. Among these, two were pre-eminent—Ogger, surnamed 
the Smith, and one Gerard—to whom Gilbert had given supreme 
charge the temporalities the order. Gilbert his account 
makes clear that the characters the ringleaders had altogether 
degenerated, that they had become extravagant, dishonest, and 
immoral, and this estimate corroborated the letters the 
king and Ogger and Gerard persuaded certain number 
their fellows join them, whom one was named Denis. 
The immediate motive for the rebellion would seem have 
been jealousy the canons, but the rebels made use certain 
discontent the severity their rule which was rife among the 
lay brethren several houses, and which Gilbert’s subsequent 
action shows have been comprehensible, not excusable.* 
When the evil ways Ogger and Gerard came the Master’s 
notice, proceeded correct them, whereupon the rebels 
proceeded the Curia—probably the pope was France 
the time—where they put whole series charges against 
the order, reducible two main heads 


(a) That the close proximity nuns and canons had been 
the cause serious moral lapses. 


extract from Vita, below, 475, and letter (of the king), 483: 
iacturam fecerunt domibus ordinis furtim asportando possessiones earum, factis 
eorum nichil est nisi 

Many years later, the very end his life, Gilbert, the presence St. Hugh 
Lincoln, allowed certain relaxations food and clothing, &c., made. Cf. 
Vita, MS. Cott. Cleop. fo. 83. 
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That Gilbert had forced the lay brothers make new 
profession Savigny contradiction that which they had 
originally made Sempringham, and had excommunicated those 
who were unwilling take this vow.! 

The first these accusations would seem have been en- 
tirely false. All the episcopal testimony, added that the 
king, asserts that breath scandal had sullied the new order. 
The second charge also was entirely without foundation, 
least rested only the fact that the past some lay brothers 
had voluntarily added some kind oath (since remitted) their 
profession. 

Ogger and his companions obtained access not only 
Alexander III but also (it would seem) the exiled Becket. 
hint given the means used persuade the pope 
and the archbishop, the latter whom was personal friend 
Gilbert, and this complete initial success the lay brothers is, 
has been suggested, the most extraordinary feature the 
whole episode. 

The pope, would seem, supported Becket (who apparently 
writes with the legatine authority conferred him April 
took action without further examination. may 
perhaps remark passing that the charges immorality 
such novel institute the Gilbertine, and unwarranted 
exercise authority the founder that order, are just those 
which might expected upset the balance the Curia’s 
judgement, especially moment when the English Church 
was deprived its primate. Both pope and archbishop wrote 
Gilbert and the general chapter the order: Becket’s 
letters, which have been preserved, are couched general terms 
and only advocate reform and submission the papal mandate 
the pope’s letter, entrusted Ogger himself, never reached its 
destination and has disappeared. may, however, conjecture 
that contained reference the lay brothers’ oath, and laid 
down certain injunctions the separation nuns and canons. 
News that this letter was its way would seem have called 
forth letters iii and our collection. The first these 
most affectionate one from William Norwich Gilbert, his 
alter ego. Papal letters are coming, warns him, un- 

lay brothers asserted (letter (a) that their original profession, identical 
form with that the Cistercians, had been made Sempringham that they 
had been make new profession and other oaths Savigny (the Sabaneia, 
Sabania, Sabnaia, Sabameia the MSS. must attempt this name). Gilbert 
answered (a) that their profession had never taken the Cistercian form; (b) that 
they had made new profession (c) but that some had taken voluntary oath, 
subsequently dispensed the bishop Lincoln. 

Materials, ep. 149: Quod nisi feceris, nos juxta mandatum domino papa sus- 


ceptum, volente Deo, manus operi apponemus’. But this might simply refer 
papal delegation. 
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pleasant begs him receive them submissive 
spirit and not show any displeasure towards the bearer (Ogger) 
the pope’s messenger must received the messenger God, 
or, the bishop himself puts other words: Love me, 
love dog’. The king’s letter exhortation Gilbert 
make changes whatever his institute may have been 
prompted knowledge that Becket was taking hand the 
affair. 

this point there unfortunate gap our information. 
seems certain (Gilbert stated twice oath the episcopal 
courts) that the papal letter never reached its destination. The 
charge was later made against the Master that had refused 
receive it, alleging forgery, and had excommunicated 
the bearer. Gilbert, reply, deposed that, far from ex- 
communicating Ogger, had exempted him name from 
general excommunication which had put upon rebels against 
the regards the letter itself, had never been served 
him, nor had set eyes upon it. can only suppose that 
Ogger, realizing the strength the sympathy felt for Gilbert 
England, saw that would not serve his purpose deliver the 
letter, and that would better allege Gilbert’s refusal 
accept it. All that can sure that there was letter— 
for the pope and Becket and Gilbert himself refer it, and Roger 
York had seen that was not delivered Gilbert. 

The arrival Ogger England with the letter called forth 
spirited defence Gilbert from many the leading bishops. 
The see Lincoln was vacant, but three the most distinguished 
and energetic the hierarchy—Roger Pont archbishop 
York, Becket’s foe, Henry Blois, bishop Winchester, 
and William Turberville Norwich, Becket’s firm friend—wrote 
the pope denying the existence any scandals, and protesting 
that Gilbert and the canons must left control the nuns, 
and the lay brothers punished. The bishop Norwich further 
asked that inquiry might held men who knew from 
experience (he himself was monk) what the religious life was 
(letters With the bishops’ letters are those the 
Cardinal-legate Hugh, who had recently visited Sempringham,? 
King Henry who bore witness the attempts Ogger and 
his friends bribe royalty itself eject the canons from their 
houses, and the prior Bridlington, house Austin canons 
Yorkshire, who uses stronger language the pope than any 
the others (letters viii—x). 

The reception these letters caused the pope make further 


least, take his words where refers the authenticity the writing. 
style, and seal the bull (letter ii). 
For the date this, see supra, 468, 
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inquiry, and took the usual course appointing judges- 
delegate investigate the matter, giving them certain instructions 
act upon. Four the bishops were chosen, two from each 
province. the archbishop Canterbury was exile, and the 
see Lincoln the pope’s choice was quite unfettered, 
and noteworthy that three the four appointed were Gilbert’s 
three friends who had written his behalf; the fourth, Hugh 
Puiset, bishop Durham, was the natural colleague assign 
York. The papal letters appointing the inquiry, rather 
empowering the judges settle the affairs the order, contained 
least two direct commands passed Gilbert. 
was reconciled the lay brothers who were state 
discord with him and future only two three canons were 
over the nuns’ church celebrate their sung mass, 
the others were remain their own choir. 

The two inquiries were held, and Gilbert and his opponents 
were present both, but there indication which took place 
first. Letters and below are the official reports the pope. 
the southern province Henry Winchester was kept away 
illness, and Gilbert’s friend, William Norwich, presided, 
assisted religious men his own choice. The question 
the second profession first came up, the lay brothers asserting 
that they had made first profession Sempringham according 
the Cistercian form, and had subsequently been compelled 
make one Savigny. The Master traversed both these 
statements, and his opponents were quite unable prove their 
case then expressed himself willing receive back com- 
munion all who sincerely wished return. Some refused al- 
together, while Ogger and others declared themselves unwilling 
return unless all the four divisions the order were put under 
exactly the same rule life. The bishop then inquired whether 
Gilbert had refused receive the papal letters. Here again 
the attack failed completely, and Ogger himself confessed that 
the charge was false. The bishop then his report proceeded 
deny all foundation the charge scandals, and Gilbert, 
for his part, expressed himself willing submit the papal 
command the nuns’ mass the bishop added further charge 
that the lay brothers should attend the night office the canons’, 


not the nuns’, and ended his report with appeal 
behalf Gilbert. 


Robert Lincoln died December 1166; St. Hugh was not appointed till 
1180. 

This interesting evidence Cistercian influence. According the Cistercian 
rule, the lay brothers attended part the night office separate part the monks’ 
church Gilbert made the same provision, but canons yet existed, the lay 
brothers were thus forced the nuns’ church, and continued the practice even 
when the canons had church their own. 
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The York inquiry was some ways more simple, only 
single house nuns and canons (that Watton) existed the 
province. Here the lay brothers were apparently unaffected 
the revolt and the excommunication the charge the second 
profession was thus easily rebutted. The papal commands were 
then given Gilbert, who readily submitted. The charge 
refusing receive the letters next came and, the 
south, the proof failed utterly. The Master and the lay brothers 
then accepted each other father and sons, Gilbert promising 
modify few points observance which were felt hard 
Ogger, however, who was present, once more refused all en- 
treaties, declaring, the south, that would not return unless 
the order were modified. Roger York, like William Norwich, 
ends with appeal for Gilbert. 

does not seem possible attain certainty arranging the 
four remaining documents, letter the king and three papal 
bulls. The first order seems the bull from the pope 
Gilbert which, have seen, the only document the 
whole series bear any indication date. The pope has heard 
troubles and disturbances the order and has twice deputed 
power correction Englishmen. This would seem certain 
reference the letter brought Ogger and the episcopal 
commissions. the future Gilbert have full power cor- 
rection and excommunication. This, other document came 
from Rome, seems poor amends for the unjust, least hasty, 
suspicions and condemnations from which Gilbert had suffered, 
but least the principle granted complete innocence and 
trustworthiness, and has never been Rome’s way acknow- 
ledge public document errors procedure judgement. 
The king’s letter, which apparently possess imperfect 
copy, may letter thanks consequent the receipt the 
bull Gilbert, which case the second papal letter (addressed 
the king) acknowledges Henry’s goodwill towards Sempring- 
ham, and begs him punish the lay brothers. The third com- 
mends the order Sempringham all ecclesiastical authority 
England. default any dating these letters wide 
field left for speculation but may recalled that was 
common practice the Curia send off simultaneously batch 
bulls dealing with the same matter, possible that all 
these three letters may date from September 1167-9. 

Since the manuscripts contain it, have printed 
letter his canons Malton, though has direct bearing 
the revolt the lay brothers. Besides its value fragment 
the saint’s teaching, interest telling his purpose 
founding house for canons alone. 

Such, then, the episode the revolt. These familiar with 
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the lives the founders religious orders will able find 
parallels, equally surprising their incidents, the lives 
St. Francis Assisi, St. Philip Neri, and St. Alphonsus Liguori. 
still closer parallel can found the revolt the powerful 
lay brothers the order Grandmont 1185. For us, the 
most interesting points the story are perhaps the vigilant 
care exercised the pope and the good sense the English 
bishops concerned. When all said and done, however, the 
most remarkable feature the business that two three 
unlettered and immoral conversi should have been able com- 
pletely gain the ear very able pope, assisted the arch- 
bishop Canterbury who was personal friend Gilbert 
also remains curious that Gilbert should have been unable 
unwilling accompany the original presentation their 
case with statement his own, for must have known what 
they were about. 


THE LETTERS 
Note the manuscripts 


The Life St. Gilbert and the letters are preserved three manu- 
scripts, two the British Museum (Cotton, Cleopatra the first 
half the thirteenth century [referred and Harleian MS. 468 
the second half the same century [referred H]), and one the 
Bodleian Library (MS. Digby [referred the end the four- 
teenth century). these, the Cotton and Harleian MSS. are almost 
the variants are, without exception, either blunders 
where omits two words, leaving blank space, omits the words leaving 
space would seem, therefore, all probability that derives directly 
from The Digby MS., the other hand, clearly represents different 
apart from countless small variants, contains two letters 
(iv and ix) not and while the latter have one (vii) notin 
over, they differ greatly the versions they give letters and and 
places Gilbert’s letter (xii) the end the Life, whereas and have 
its place the end the series letters. clear, therefore, that 
manuscript archetype, and our text consequence can have 
kind finality, for though there are few corrupt passages, manuscript 
gives text letters and which can regarded certainly complete 
and correct. But since the whole the text clearly the better, 
have followed it, and noted all variant readings and for the 
extract from the Vita, and for letters letter vii occurs only 
and the text that the case letter xii also have 
followed because the letter has been revised read cir- 
cular all Gilbertine houses. letters and xi, while following 
have made what seemed the best division, since seems clear that 
manuscript here complete. 
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have followed the spelling even where (as proper names) 
follows fashion later than that Gilbert’s time, but the manuscripts 
are inconsistent their use -cio, -cie and -tio, -tie, have followed 
the classical spelling the words which these letters occur. 


Extract from the Vita Gileberti, Bodleian MS. Digby 36, fo. 


Huius discidii discordie exstiterunt caput duo fratres laici, quibus 
commiseram pre ceteris curam omnium domorum nostrarum. Eis uero 
associati sunt alii duo, quorum unum fere mendicantem suscepi uictum 
queritantem arte textrina, alterum fabrum nomine, quem 
puerum suscepi non fabrum arte,? cum tribus fratribus suis arte 
imperitis, patrem pauperimum fere decrepitum matrem 
eius uetulam cum duabus filiabus suis mendicantibus diutina infirmitate 
languentibus. Oggerum alium fratribus suis arte fabrili 
nostris permisi instrui, alios duos arte carpentaria. uero predicti, 
associatis sibi aliis fratribus, insurrexerunt aduersum canonicos 
nostros, deus scit mentientes, nos per multas regiones. 
Ipsum etiam dominum papam Alexandrum, magne sanctitatis uirum, 
curiam Romanam aduersum nos concitauerunt. 
papa, credulus uerbis predicti Oggeri, nimis seuerum mandatum sen- 
tentiam crudelem aduersum nos dedit, quod postea Ueritatem 
teste deo dicam non mentiar. fuit causa insanie Oggeri Gerardi 
qui aggregauerunt sibi proprietates, furto sequentes proprias uoluntates 
professione religione sua deuii, proprios habentes palefridos cursitabant 
illuc, minus parcentes castitati honestati subsannationem 
derisum facti sunt clero populo. Quod cum audirem eos 
errore uiam ueritatis reuocare uellem, infamia bonam famam, 
incontinentia castitatem, contempta nostra nos- 
trorum diffamauerunt facti sumus admiratione fabula per 
diuersa locorum spatia. 


om. CH. Mss. *et CH. CH. 
uero CH. CH. postea reuocauit] post 
pauca (om. reuocauit) CH. Gerardi Geradi CH. 
nos] canonicos nostros CH. 


Letter bishop Norwich, Pope Alexander III 
Bodleian MS. Digby 36, fo. col. 


Hic incipiunt littere contra laicos fratres 

Sanctissimo domino patri Alexandro dei gratia summo pontifici, 
W[illelmus] sue sanctitatis seruus episcopus salutem 
deuotam obedientiam. Mandatum uestre sanctitatis uenerabili domino 
fratri nostro deuoto filio uestro Wyntoniensi episcopo nostre paruitati 
communiter destinatum debita ueneratione suscepimus, quia dominus 
Wyntonie graui prepeditus languore adesse non potuit, nos, quamuis de- 
biles languidi, pro modulo nostre possibilitatis processimus, ascitis 


CH. Wintoniensi semper. grav. lang. prep. CH. 
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nobiscum uiris religiosis quos commisse nobis examen esse cognouimus 
itaque presentia nostra magistro Gilleberto 
Sempyngham tam canonicis quam conuersis sui ordinis, conquesti 
sunt conuersi quod magister compulit eos nouam facere pro- 
fessionem abbatie iuramenta prestare contra primam 
professionem quam dudum fecerant uenerabili domui Sempyngham 
secundum formam ordinis eos qui iurare nollent excom- 
municasset. Magister uero contra diffitebatur quod neque 
secundum formam ordinis Cisterciensis professionem unquam fecerant, 
nec illi professioni quam primo apud Sempyngham, postea apud Sabaneiam 
coacti fecerant contrariam set nec aliquam. Verumptamen 
constanter astruebat quod neminem eorum coegit aliquod sacramentum 
prestandum. Quosdam tamen qui conseruando ordine suo iuramen- 
tum spontanei prestiterant iam pridem coram domino Lincolniensi episcopo 
iuramento absoluerat. Conuersi uero sepius interrogati utrum 
intentata probare possent, probationibus 
magister commonitus nobis fratrem Oggerum alios 
domibus suis secundum formam mandati uestri reciperet, benigne 
concessit, quod omnes qui cum debita humilitate vellent redire paterna 
susciperet affectione caritatis communionem quam ratio ordinis exigit, 
salua ordinis professione eorum, eis exhiberet, tametsi plerique eorum im- 
petratis litteris dimissoriis absolutoriis quibus frater 
frater Dionisius coram nobis palam protestabantur nulla ratione 
uelle reverti, set alium ordinem migrare; set nec Oggerus nec alii 
qui aderant sic dicebant reverti noluerunt donec alterum statum ordo 
reduceretur, quem exprimebant hoc modo, scilicet quatuor ordinibus 
quos domibus suis esse asserebant, canonicorum videlicet monialium, 
fratrum sororum, unus omnibus proponeretur omnibus communiter 
pariter obseruaretur. Inquisiuimus etiam quis fratribus captus 
esset vel incarceratus, nullum audiuimus captum nisi unum qui iam per 
spatium anni ordine fugitiuus, pridie quam causam agendam 
uenimus habitu seculari accinctus gladio deprehensus fuit ministris 
domini regis tentus. quoque studiose satis sollicite inquisiuimus, 
utrum magister Gillebertus litteras vestre celsitudinis capitulo ordinis sui 
directas falsas iudicasset, vel latorem earum excommunicasset, quod ipse 
penitus negabat, affirmans quod nec ipsas inspexerat nec unquam 
porrecte fuerant, hoc ipsum Oggerus diffiteri non potuit, sed publice 
confitebatur. Asserebat quoque quod neminem eorum excommunicasset 
indiscrete, quod quando peruersores ordinis sui, fures latrones, 
generali excommunicatione illaqueasset, excepit nominatim reuerentiam 
litterarum uestrarum Oggerum qui eas attulit, Oggerus confite- 


1sic Mss. *idoneos CH. *Gileberto semper. 
neque fessionem *Sabamiam (m. Sabameiam (m. 2). 
om. om. CH. etiam fors. rectius. vestr.] 
sullimitatis (subl- CH, fors. legend. vestre sublimitatis. 
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batur. Quod autem sanctitati uestre suggestum audiuimus canonicos 
cum monialibus una ecclesia commorari inde plurima scandala suboriri, 
uehementem nos ducit admirationem, cum oratoria habeant canonici 
claustra per singulas domos suas diuersa separata penitus monialibus 
ubi meditantur orant, donec statuta diei hora facto grege signum 
quod dant eis moniales celebranda eis missarum sollemnia conueniunt 
iterumque post expleta missarum officia grege facto propria reuertuntur. 
Verumptamen secundum formam mandati vestri precipimus eis vel duo 
vel tres deinceps agenda missarum sollemnia preficiantur, alii uero 
canonici separatim diuersis ecclesiis permaneant. magister quidem 
pronum exhibuit patientem, quamuis ordini perniciosum sit, 
quousque uestrum susceperit inde responsum. omnem suspicionem 
remouendam scandalum, fratribus conuersis, yui nocturnis horis eccle- 
siam monialium ingredi consueuerunt earum matutinas audire, iniun- 
ximus oratorium ubi canonici separatim diuina celebrant interim fre- 
quentent, eis horas suas audiant, nec illis sicut nec canonicis 
ecclesiam monialium pateat accessus. Set neque pretereundum ducimus 
quod sanctimonialibus sororibus magistro precepimus uestra auctori- 
tate deinceps officia immittantur que delinquendi 
parant, idipsum benigne concessit, quecumque ordinis emenda- 
tionem uel uestra auctoritate uel religiosorum qui nobiscum 
aderant discreta preuisione dicebantur, prono animo satis deuote sus- 
cepit. Nunc igitur, uenerande pater, placeat sanctitati vestre memoratum 
uirum proposito suo, quod deo est, paterna pietate stabilire eam 
moderationem hiis que nos minus sufficimus adhibere, ordinis 
religio floreat deo placita consistat. Conseruet omnipotens deus misera- 
tione sua incolumitatem uestram, piissime pater. 


Letter II. Roger, archbishop York, the pope 


Littere domini Rogeri Eboracensis archiepiscopi pro sancto 
papam.! 

Domino pape Rogerus Eboracensis 
Dunelmensis episcopus formam quam scripto 
paruitati nostre dedit sublimitas vestra causa processimus que inter 
magistrum Gillebertum Sempyngham fratres eius uertebatur, 
quidem quod prouinciam nostram Unica quippe 
domus est Eboracensi diocesi qua canonici conuersi cum monialibus 
infra eadem septa, que quidem ampla sunt, set seorsum fama publica 
est honeste habitant, qua nec iusiurandum nec aliud quippiam contra 
primam predictus magister ipsis exegerat; nullum 
eorum carcerali deputauit custodie neminem eorum excommunicauerat, 
set omnes uocatione manserant qua primitus uocati fuerant. 
Precepimus itaque canonicos monialibus iuxta formam mandati 
uestri separaret. Quod libens concessit. litteris quoque uestris quas 


eiusdem eundem pro eodem (sequitur enim ep. haec 
his Mss. ep. vii). Alex. om. CH. *episcopus CH. om. CH. 
sullimitas CH. prof. om. CH. primitus om. CH. 
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uniuerso ordini illi direxistis, quas ipse falso notasse dicebatur, nichilo- 
minus solliciti fuimus, diligenter quesiuimus cur eas falsitatis arguisset, 
cum nec scriptura nec dictamine nec bulla aliqua falsa nota ap- 
pareret. Ipse uero constanter negauit quod nec eas receperat nec uiderat. 
quum fratres hoc conuincendum non satis instructi 
uoluntatem eorum dies prorogata est. Ueniente autem die ego Rogerus 
archiepiscopus, immo seruus vester, dominus Dunelmensis neces- 
saria causa absens fuit, ascitis abbatibus prioribus aliis uiris pruden- 
tibus maturi deuotum mandato vestro obsequium 
quum eadem die fratres predicti eorum probatione que proposuerant 
omnino defecerunt, hii qui diocesi nostra morantur, circa quos, sicut 
dictum est, nichil contra primam professionem ordinis institutionem 
innouatum fuerat, absque ulla murmuratione iam dictum magistrum 
patrem ipse eos filios benigne suscepit, supplices dumtaxat preces 
porrigentes quatinus pauca temperaret quibus sopitis non solum extra 
sed intus pacem perfectissimam affuturam esse firmiter asserebant, 
quibus temperandis nec mandato uestro nec consilio nostro magistrum 
credimus defuturum. Reliquos quoque, qui extra nos positi sunt, 
osculo pacis sicut uir mansuetissimus non minus benigne recepit preter 
solum Oggerum qui cornua peccatorum assumens, nec fratrum suorum 
lacrimas motus nec commonitionem abbatum priorum qui nobis 
assistebant uel nostram redire uoluit, nisi sepedictus magister arbit- 
rium eius novas ordine suo conderet institutiones. Superest igitur, 
domine, quatinus uirum innocentem per quem deus multa magna 
usque tempus eius inaudita operatus est medio nostri 
mansuetudo consoletur apostolica, qui iam diebus suis processit, 
nature debitum breui redditurus, pacifice carcere mortis huius egredi 
possit, nec patiamini ipsum hiis conculcari qui non que religionis sunt 
querentes set sua, imitari pro uoto suo querunt magistros prurientes 
auribus. 


om. CH. pacis om.CH. mans.] mansuetus 


est CH. om. CH. 


Letter William Norwich St. Gilbert 


Littere Episcopi Noruuicensis sanctum Gillebertum. 

Willelmus dei gratia Noruuicensis episcopus alteri sibi Gilleberto 
Sempyngham salutem se. Mira est prerogatiua caritatis que unit 
quos replet, corporum uarietate discretos uelud unam animarum 
conflat substantiam. Uocasti me, frater ortum deliciarum 
tuarum. Uenientem magnifice suscepisti, benignitate, qua precellis, 
meos constituisti ciues ciuitatis tue ierusalem, quam studio tuo 
elegit deus hereditatem sibi, qua requies mea seculum 
seculi, hic habitabo quoniam elegi eam. Hac incomparabili connexione 
unisti tibi, immo, quia qui suscipit beneficium inferior est conferente, 
paruitatem meam sic tuis subiugasti imperiis donationis tuus non esse 
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non possim, homo esse Ergo quicquid tibi scripsero 
uero amori imputa qui coegit scriberem. Uenient littere 
domini pape, quas meo consilio diuina ueneratione suscipies earum 
delatores nulla uerborum asperitate, nulla uultus truculentia exacerbes, 
memor illius prouerbii uulgaris qui diligit canem meum honorat. 
Hoc enim pre ceteris debemus deo domino pape nuntiis eorum diuinam 
exhibeamus reverentiam. Quicquid tibi domino papa mandatum fuerit, 
domino prolatum estima, sic obedi deo, iuxta illud: qui uos 
audit, audit, qui uos spernit, spernit. Prophetauit 
filius Cis inter prophetas fuit, set uterque officio. Quanto magis 
dominus papa organum spiritus sancti Christi uicarius successor 
Petri, cuius sapientiam precellentem orbis predicat, cuius sanctitatem 
nec liuor capit miracula manifesta protestantur. Quod litteris 
illis tue uoluntati aliquid contrarium inueneris, patienter sustine nec 
cum illis communicare consilium qui oderunt pacem, qui tibi 
placeant fallacibus animum tuum demulcent blanditiis. Set sapienter 
utere consilio qui uelint sciant animarum prouidere saluti, qui 
scola religionis eruditi quod iudicati sunt aliis iudicare didi- 
cerunt. Argumentosa res apis multis floribus mel conficit et, 
aiunt, non sine salis aut salsuginis admixtione. Esto apis dei, 
multorum sapientum sententiis unam confice deo 
sionem tibi salutarem, quam condiat sapientia diuina que est Christus, 
que ego consiliis habito thronus meus columpna nubis. 
habito consiliis sapientum quibus spiritus sanctus spiri- 
talem fortitudinem subministrat. Valete. 


CH. ‘uulg. prou. CH. sic mss.? pro carpit. 


Letter IV. King Henry St. Gilbert 


Littera Regis Henrici secundi exhortatoria sanctum 
Henricus Dei gratia Rex Anglie etcetera Magistro Gilleberto Sem- 
pyngham salutem. Mando tibi sicut diligis quod sicut bene incepisti 
studeas perseuerare, custodias cum omni diligentia sollicitudine in- 
stitutionem ordinis domorum tuarum, firmiter obserues teneas omne 
sicut auctoritate priuilegiorum sedis apostolice domini pape Alexandri 
priuilegio propria carta mea tibi successoribus tuis ecclesiis ordinis 
tui confirmata est, summopere caueas inde aliqua cuiuslibet persone 
suggestione auertaris. Testis, &c. 


This letter occurs only Bodleian MS. Digby 36. 


Littere episcopi Noruuicensis alias directe Papam.? 
Sanctissimo patri domino summo pontifici Alexandro sue sanctitatis 
seruus Noruuicensis episcopus salutem cum deuotione 


Part this letter printed Dugdale, with only single variant 


from the text Epistola Noruuincensis episcopi dominum papam 
CH. CH. 
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obedientiam. Statuta paternitatis uestre pietatis rationis fonte 
manare nulli dubium est sola uestro placent quod spiritus 
sanctus suggerit ueritatis dulcedine condiuntur. Inde est quod uestre 
maiestati audeo scribere cum sim puluis testimonium perhibere 
ueritati, quam uisu rerum argumentis expertus sum. Gillebertus 
Sempyngham tum uicinitate tum celebritate sanctitatis qua pre- 
minet mihi incognitus esse non potest. Anima eius sedes est sapientie, 
mens eius haurit spiritu sancto quod aliorum auribus excellenter 
infundit. conseruandis deo animabus tam studiosus efficax est 
comparatione eius tedeat ignauie mee mihi consimilibus 
meis propheta improperet dicens erubesce, Sydon, ait mare. sanctimo- 
nialibus quarum multitudinem numerum deo adquisiuit feruet religionis 
amor castitatis diligentissima custodia, colloquiis gloriantur esse 
exemptas merito eis conueniat quod scriptum est: dilectus meus mihi 
ego illi, qui pascitur inter lilia. canonicis quorum innocentie audio 
aput clementiam uestram esse derogatum, testor deum animam meam 
quod nec verbum infamie memini audisse, cum propinquitate loci 
confrequentia uenientium nos ignorare non possem. 
sanctimoniales sic eis penitus inhibitus est, nec priori quidem eorum 
uidendi vel loquendi cum aliqua licentia pateat, perceptione eucharistie 
dans accipiens inuicem ignorat. Habent siquidem domos suas claus- 
trum oratorium quibus dormiunt, meditantur orant. conuersis 
suis tantum exigit uitam quam professi sunt inuiolabiliter conseruent, 
quod ipsi presente deuotissime facturos promiserunt. Quod 
enim predecessorum uestrorum uestra auctoritate firmatum est, 
quod illi per longam experientiam profitentes deuouerunt, ipse immutare 
non presumit leuitatis presumptionis arguatur. Lis tamen quam 
aduersus eum suscitauerunt plus tepidi quam feruentes caritate utinam 
dirimeretur talium iudicio testimonio qui haberent zelum dei secundum 
scientiam, qui inspectione apostolicorum priuilegiorum rerum ipsarum 
euidenti cognitione ueritatem agnoscerent regularis obseruantie nec 
inexperti essent nec ignari, quos non tederet suscepte religionis manu 
missa aratrum non respicerent retro. Uir uero confectus senio 
uirtutum plenior quam dierum non est proposito 
multorum ruinam deficiat, sed hortandus demulcendus perseueret 
conseruandam salutem quam deus per eum operatus est medio terre 
nostre. Rarescunt cotidie grana domini area, set palee multiplicantur. 
Deus sanctitatem uestram ecclesie sue conseruet 


Letter VI. Henry, bishop Winchester, the pope 


Epistola Wyntoniensis episcopi papam pro sancto 
Alexandro dei gratia summo pontifici Wyntoniensis ecclesie 
seruus salutem deuotam cbedientiam. Pro dilecto fratre Gilleberto 


Wintoniensis episcopi eundem pro eodem CH. 
humilis minister CH. CH. 
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Sempyngham uiro probate religionis honestatis celsitudini uestre 
preces pie porrigimus, optantes attestationem paruitatis nostre 
ipsius iustitiam erga sublimitatem! uestram commendabiliorem esse. 
Siquidem locum religiose habitationis sue canonicorum suorum 
sanctimonialium quas misterio doctrine institutionis sue regulariter 
deo seruire certum est non inspeximus, set lucernam sanctitatis eius 
odorem deuotionis eius qui longe lateque diffunditur fame preconio cre- 
berrime persensimus. Hic est enim qui ineunte etate Christo militare 
disponens, usui pauperum patrimonium suum deputans, multorum animas 
utroque sexu Christi iugo assuefecit, precipuus uirginitatis sacre 
continentie cultor, ouile dominicum per distinctas separatas mansiones 
sacrarum ouium numerositate fecundauit. inclusas seorsum 
canonicosque eis diuina ministrantes separatim agere, aditumque illas 
non patere nisi per extreme necessitatis urgentiam tunc cum utriusque 
sexus testimonio, totum Anglorum regnum approbat admiratur. Inde 
est quod quamplures regno nostro nobiles, odore religionis eorum illecti, 
bonis beneficiis eorum propositum caritatiue iuuerunt,® pro conuer- 
satione gregem suum adauxerunt. Uerum perniciosus hostis innocentie, 
qui caput eorum insidiis nequiuit deicere, calcaneo saltem per conuersorum 
suorum laicorum insolentiam, qui aratrum diuine culture manum per 
professionem miserunt iam post fere quadraginta annos conuersionis 
sue retro abire moliuntur, insidias est igitur insidias 
illas elidere conuersorum adquiescere professioni sancte religionis 
recusantium insolentiam edomare, quod senii debilitatis impedi- 


tionem proprius pastor dominici gregis pro quo scribimus minus potest, 
sanctitatis uestre celsitudo suppleat. 


1sullimitatem CH. *quos CH. Mss. pro ministerio. set] 
CH. CH. sollicitudo fors. rectius. 


Letter VII. Roger, archbishop York, the pope 


Epistola Eboracensis episcopi eundem pro eodem. 

Sanctissimo patri domino dei gratia 
minimus suorum eadem gratia Eboracensis ecclesie episcopus 
salutem debitam omnibus per omnia obedientiam. Audiuimus 
dolemus quod quedam sinistra significata sunt sanctitati uestre 
domibus illis que subiecte sunt regimini magistri G[ilberti] Sempingham, 
uidelicet quod canonici fratres moniales simul habitent, sed longe 
aliter res habet. Seorsum enim habitant, seorsum comedunt, ita 
inuicem sunt segregati quod nulli canonico vel fratri pateat aditus 
moniales. domibus autem illis quas diocesi nostra habet, certissime 
audemus asserere quod honestissime religiosissime reguntur. Uir 
siquidem prefatus suaue olentis opinionis est domibus suis prouidere 
omnimodis intendit. uero longe canonici fratres 
monialibus, sicut suggestionem quorundam uos precepisse accepimus, 
non possent stare Aduocati namque qui canonicis monialibus 
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illis possessiones suas pietatis intuitu concesserunt, nullatenus sustinerent, 
sed facillima sumpta occasione libenter eis subtraherent quicquid benigne 
prius ipsis impenderant. Ualete. 


Letter VIII. The prior Bridlington the pope 


Epistola Prioris 

Domino pape? prior non licet iuris 
equi moderamine non procedere quicquid sancta paternitas uestra 
filiis suis obseruandum precepit. Uerum quod pie memorie sanctis- 
simis patribus Eugenio Adriano institutum est uestre sanctitatis 
auctoritate iniunctum munitum funditus euertatur quis crediderit 
uestram prudentiam precepisse enim conuenit grauitas Romani 
pontificis familiaribus litteris priuilegiorum decreta conuellere. quidem 
notissimum est quod transmissis magistro memoratum 
predecessorem uestrum Eugenium utrique sexui competentibus 
uite monasterialis institutis, habito cum uiris religiosis tractatu, idem 
summus pontifex perpetuum sanxerit obseruanda, nec ex-hiis que 
patris Gilleberti studio probata fuerant quidquam censuerit immutandum. 
Papa quoque Adrianus eiusdem patris inherens uestigiis suo eadem priuilegio 
roborauit. Set sancta sinceritas uestra eorum sententia non dis- 
crepauit, set decreta patrum priorum sacri priuilegii pagina subsecuta 
est. Unde® usque tempora uiris pariter feminis sub 
memorati patris diligentia religiosa conversatio magnifice floruit. Nec, 
uestre sanctitati falso persuasum est, unquam canonicorum con- 
tubernio sinistri rumoris aput nos saltem percrebuit, quin potius laicorum 
fratrum insolentia sinceritas religionis turbaretur prouide procurata est 
uiro huiusmodi studiis experientissimo, litteratorum fratrum non 
quidem eisdem ecclesiis set seorsum extra ambitum feminarum 
intra clausuram laicorum satis remota habitatio. Quos uidelicet 
numero congregandos oportunum censuit, qui 
teriorum obseruationibus regularibus fratrumque laicorum regimini 
inseruire sufficeret. Inque multis probatum causis quantum uidelicet 
ipsorum monasteriorum disciplinam, quantum sanctitatis integrita- 
tem conservandam profuerit canonicorum provisio. Unde supplicamus 
paternitati uestre quatinus insolentiam fratrum laicorum, quos elationis 
tumorem erexit spiritus huius mundi, spiritum dei extinguere non patia- 
mini, quod deo operante per sanctos patres cum summa grauitate 
inchoatum est, plurima sanctitate probatur, uestris quod absit diebus 
per homines animales, per homines seipsos amantes, per homines carni 
sanguini deditos nimia leuitate subruatur fiatque hostis antiqui 
molimine preualentibus aput aures discretionis uestre falsorum fratrum 
suggestionibus, quod fundo patrimonii sui memoratus pater 
dei spiritu animatus, iuuenis instituit, iam decrepitus deserere compellatur. 
Ualeat uestra paternitas sancta domino uirgine 


Epistola prioris Bridlingtona dominum papam (papam ras. 
pro sancto Gileberto CH. pape papam Bridelingtona 
CH, Bridelyngtona om. CH. CH. papam 
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Letter IX. The Cardinal-legate Hugh the 


Littere domini Hugonis Cardinalis legati pro sancto G{illeberto]. 
Sanctissimo patri spiritali domino benefactori suo Alexandro sancte 
Romane ecclesie summo pontifici Hugo uestre sanctitatis seruus alump- 
nus, quod est esse potest. que uidi, pater sanctissime, oculata 
quasi fide cognoui, maiestati uestre secura possum conscientia significare. 
Sane cum per Lincolniensem episcopatum transirem, contigit domum 
religiosarum monialium Sempyngham,? quarum quidem conuersatio, 
pura uobis loquar conscientia, magis potest uerius dici esse celis 
quam inter homines. ancillarum dei caput est magister 
homo plenus dierum, simplex timens deum, Gillebertus Sempyngham 
nomine, nec ceterarum monialium habitum exteriorem habent, immo 
ita sunt abiecti habitus arte religionis mundum uideantur penitus 
reliquisse, sicut pro certo audiui ita sunt abscondito faciei sue 
habitatione hominum omnino secluse, homines possint quomodolibet 
perturbare uel quamcumque malam suspicionem inducere. Ita etiam 
domus illa quam accessi alie multe que ipsa emanauerunt, quasi 
modico temporis spatio disposite sunt sicut audiui adaucte circiter 
mille quingentae esse dicantur, cum eis intus concordia tranquillitas 
uigeat exterius bone opinionis fragrantia publicetur atque circumquaque 
redoleat. Set tante concordie honestatis religionis antiquus inuidus 
hostis unum fratribus conuersis Oggerum nomine non clericum, arcum 
prauum conuertens, hec machinationibus suis induxit licet predicto 
magistro paterne sit commonitus sepe correptus, nondum 
tamen uult cor suum redire, immo aliquot fratribus sue temeritatis 
foueam, sicut dicitur, inclinauit, statuta ordinis sancte recordationis 
Eugenio papa paternitate uestra approbata confirmata 
infringere inmutare. Unde magister communi fratrum 
conuentus consilio eum iuxta tenorem iam dicti domini Eugenii 
uestrorum priuilegiorum excommunicationis sententiam promulgauit. 
Supplico igitur sancte discretioni uestre eiusdem magistri G[illeberti] 
fratrum suorum sororum sanctimonialium prescriptarum domorum 
petitiones, quantum cum deo honestate poteritis, benigne paterne, 
placet, admittat uestra clementia. Ualeat uestra paternitas. 


sensus vocem aliquam accedere) desiderare videtur. 


Letter The king the pope (1) 


Littere regie papam pro sancto 

Dilectissimo domino patri spirituali Alexandro dei gratia summo 
pontifici eadem gratia rex Anglie Uestre diligenter 
supplicamus paternitati quatinus pro dei amore nostro interuentu aures 
benignas adhibeatis uniuersis scriptis episcoporum 
quibus magnifice commendant personam sanctitatem 


Epistola regis dominum papam (papam ras. pro sancto 
Gilberto CH. *spiritali CH. CH. salutem cum 
summa debitum obsequium CH. uirorum om. CH. 
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uenerabilis uiri dei magistri Sempyngham singularem 
fructum utriusque sexus quem fecit domo domini, iuxta eorum 
testimonium deprecationem petitionem illius mandare 
dignemini, precipientes rebellibus ordinis conuersis omnibus 
aliis professionis domorum Sempyngham, inuiolabiliter obseruent 
professionem uotum suum sicut priuilegio uestro predecessorum 
uestrorum est sancitum eximie confirmatum, obedire contemp- 
serint placeat sanctitati uestre precipere episcopis, quorum diocesi 
prefatus uir dei habet domos suas, eos auctoritate uestra coherceant 
obedire per omnia uoto professioni sue secundum tenorem priuilegii 
uestri predecessorum uestrorum. etiam discretioni ueritate 
que deus est quod rebelles illi grauiter perturbauerunt 
totum ordinem grauem iacturam fecerunt domibus ordinis furtim 
asportando possessiones earum, factis eorum nichil nisi furor, 
quia magistrum ordinis plures canonicorum suorum, per quos integritas 
religionis ibi uiget, uel iam eiecissent domibus ordinis uel neci tradidissent, 
nisi timuissent nos alios fundatores domorum, qui nullatenus sustinere- 
mus ipsos laicos dominare elemosina nostra, nec moniales alienari 
custodia magistri Gilleberti® Sempyngham canonicorum suorum, 
quorum prouisione doctrina usque presentiarum satis mirabiliter 
floruit ipsarum uita totius ordinis status. Nec uolumus uos latere 
quod ipsi peruersi nobis dedissent marcas argenti sustinuissemus eos 
dominari libitum canonicos eliminari domibus quibus uoto 
professione tenentur, set non ausi sumus tam pro metu dei quam pro 
reuerentia uestri priuilegii predecessorum uestrorum, quibus ordinis 
corruptores anathematis uinculo innodantur, eis tanta tam maligna 
fauere stultitia. Quia nobis constat hoc assensum nos preberemus, 
quod totius ordinis excidium proueniret, quod ullo modo contingat 
sanctitas uestra malignantibus obnixe 
rogamus quatinus ordinem prefatum faciatis inuiolabiliter obseruari 
secundum quod prefato magistro Gilleberto prestitutus est 
uobis enim quod deus auertat, contigerit quorun- 
dam conatibus rusticorum conuersorum laicorum, 
qui ante conuersionem suam ascripticii glebe fuerunt, institutionem 
prefati ordinis immutari ut, quod absit, dissolute uiuere incipiant, firmis- 
sime sciatis quod nos barones nostri possessiones dominia nostra 
que eisdem domibus contulimus eorundem religiosam conuersationem 
sanctum propositum eodem ordine mutato retrahemus. Que enim 
causas prefatas prenominatis domibus collata sunt, causis eisdem 
cessantibus licite poterunt, credimus, reuocari. ordinem prefatum 
secundum primam institutionem uobis predecessoribus uestris appro- 


1G. CH. CH. ‘aliis om. CH. 
sanxitum sancitum est CH. CH. om.CH. 
Tesistat (om. D), sic terminat epistola prima regis Mss. 
Quod sequitur invenitur his Mss. epistola altera (sc. xi). 
uobis CH. licitis sic Mss. pro illicitis. maxime CH. 
om. CH. qui CH. 
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batam firmatam debito rigore feceritis obseruari, nos, quod secularem 
nostram pertinet, eum pro posse nostro manutenebimus, 
personas illius maximo honore reuerentia, sicut habere 
consueuimus, exactiori, fieri poterit, diligentia uenerabimus. 
que alia prefatis domibus expedire nuntiis nostris magistro 
archidiacono Cicestrie magistro clerico secretius intimauimus, 


uobis fideliter exponant super his nobis consilium uestrum reportent. 


consilium uestrum nobis ual. om. CH. 


[Here follow the three papal letters: Quoniam 
tenemur (critical text Papsturkunden England, ed. 
Holtzmann, Bde. ii. nos. 103, 184, 185).] 


Letter XI. The king the pope (2) 


Littera domini regis Anglie gratiosa dominum papam.! 

Alexandro pape etcetera Henricus rex Anglie cetera. Sanctitati 
uestre gratias quanta possumus deuotione referimus pro uenerabili uiro 
magistro Gilleberto Sempyngham, canonicis monialibus omnibus 
conuentibus eiusdem ordinis, quod eos sub protectione uestra suscepistis 
eundem ordinem scripto confirmastis, quod eorum 
quieti paci paterna affectione prouidetis. Nouerit autem sanctitatis 
uestre quod certissime credimus eos debite deuote domibus 
suis domino ministrare, exterioribus ita gerere conuersatio 
illorum deo hominibus merito credatur acceptabilis. Uerum circum- 
stantium tam clericorum quam laicorum gratiam non modicam meruisse 
noscuntur, hoc solum oculis nostris nostrorum gratiam 
fauorem non modicum promeruerunt. Innotescat autem serenitati uestre 
quod prenominatus magister quamuis debilitatem corporis 
incurrerit, animi tamen constantiam robur nullatenus relaxauit, immo 
quanto feruore zelo fortiori etate ordinem prefatum regebat, tanto 
adhuc idipsum satagere non cessat nec idem regimen regno 
nostro credimus idoneor posse inueniri, quem ignis diuinus ita in- 
magne multitudinis uirorum mulierum animos 
dei amore succenderet, ipsius plantationis institutor primus fieret 
inuentor. Per illum enim deus multa magna usque eius tempora 


domino pape CH. CH. ‘uen. uiro om. CH. CH. 
sine lacunam nullam habet). uest. ser. CH. 
ordinis CH. credimus CH. sic Mss. 
quem ignis ualete om. CH, sic post inueniri continuant quum 
quidam fratribus dissolutius uiuere ordinis primam institutionem 
infringere nituntur mouet nos non modicum eos qui domos prefatas 
elemosinarum suarum largitiones contulerunt. Proinde, &c. epistola 
priore, pag. 484. 
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inaudita operatus est [deus medio terre nostre. licet teneamur 
omnibus religiosis ecclesiasticis uiris parmam regie protectionis impen- 
dere, multo fortius attentius illos protegere cogimur fauere quos 
regno nostro Anglie gente nostra primo sancte religionis normam 


originaliter nouimus suscepisse dei laudem uniuersalis ecclesie gloriam 
decorem. Ualete. 


sed locum parallelum ep. supra, pag. 478. 


Letter XII. St. Gilbert the canons Malton 


Epistola sancti Gileberti canonicos Maltone.? 

Gilebertus Sempingham miserjcordia dei* hoc quod est, immo 
quod fuit, dilectis filiis suis canonicis fratribus Maltona salutem 
perpetuam domino cum dei benedictione sua. Dum licuit, dum 
deus facultatem secundum suam misericordiam ministrauit, solebam 
sicut filios meos karissimos uos corporali presentia uisitare 
doctrina qua potui, qua noui, amorem diuinum inuitare allicere. 
Utinam efficacia meam sollicitudinem sequeretur! Sed 
corporis omnino destituor, ita oporteat carnis uelamina exeundo 
hine migrare hac uita mihi longo tempore amara tediosa. 
quum amodo uos uoce uiua alloqui non potero, hac attentius 
quantum possum admonere non desisto, quatinus pro amore 
salute animarum uestrarum diligentius quam hucusque diuino amori 
inuigiletis, uitia reprimendo, ueritatem iustitiam exaltando, institutiones 
traditiones ordinis uestri obseruando, tanto uigilantius districtius 
quanto expeditiores estis occupationibus quibus ordine 
occupantur, oportunitatem habetis rigorem ordinis exercere, ita 
insolentia aliorum rigore uestro cohibeatur. hoc enim specialiter 
congregaui ordo noster protegatur exaltetur rigore uestre religionis, 
autem meam sollicitudinem uobis aliquo profuisse perpenditis, labori 
meo mercedem impendere non denegetis, attentius diuinam clementiam 
precibus deuotissimis implorando mecum intret iudicio, 
sua magna dulcedine dignetur peccata mea delere requiem eternam 
mihi Uobis autem, quos superstites desero, pacem dei miseri- 
cordiam dono relinquo, cum dei benedictione mea. Absoluo quoque 
auctoritate mihi deo tradita quantum pertinet omnes amodo 
ordinis nostri amatores unitatis nostre congregationis defensores 
omnibus reatibus quos ignorantia uel infirmitate, seu negligentia uel 
contemptu contra ordinis nostri institutiones commiserunt. Machinantes 
uero discidium discordiam nostra congregatione nouerunt sibi meam 
absolutionem non posse prodesse, cum conspectu dei, nisi penituerint 
dignam satisfactionem constet eos esse reprobatos. 


For this letter the text followed see above, 474. Littera 
sancti directa omnibus suis per ordinem canonicis dei mis. 
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Neminem tamen uobis suspectum huius facinoris habeo, sed omnibus 
uobis confido domino quod diligentius acturi sitis amodo quam hucusque 
omnibus agendis uestris que salutem anime pertinent, adiuti gratia 
saluatoris societate uestra gaudium meum coram deo augeatur, 
quod ipse prestare dignetur, cuius regnum imperium manet secula 
seculorum. 


Amen] ualete 


the few literary enfants terribles the order St. Benedict 
was William Blois, brother the more eminent Peter Blois. 
letter Peter’s, written probably 1169, enumerates William’s 
works tragoedia Flaura Marco, versus pulice musca, 
comoedia vestra Alda, sermones vestri, caetera theologicae 
facultatis these have only one: the Comedy 
Alda, which (despite—or because of—its astonishing obscenity) 
survives less than six complete manuscripts, and has found 
three Its popularity and undoubted merits give William 
place some importance the history medieval secular 
The Alda has added interest, which students 
classical literature seem have overlooked, that William claims 
have got the plot from comedy Menander which had lately 
been done into almost certainly based the 
upon which Michael Psellus may have written 
commentary which has not been heard since the sixteenth 
probable that William found this Latin version 
Sicily, which under Norman rule produced many translations 
from both Greek and 
William reached Sicily 1167, either, like Peter, company 
with the new chancellor, Stephen Perche, more probably 
Petri Blesensis Bathonensis Archidiaconi Opera Omnia, ed. Giles (Oxford, 
1847), Ep. 93, 290; reprinted Migne, Pat. Lat. vol. cevii. col. Cohn, 
The Manuscript Evidence for the Letters Peter Blois, ante, xli. 51, holds that letters 
46, 90, and 93, with which are concerned, are part the first collection, which 
especially reliable historically. 
Wright, Selection Latin Stories, the Percy Society, vol. viii. (London, 
1843), pp. 179 Méril, Inédites Moyen Age (Paris, 1854), pp. 
425 far better Guilelmi Blesensis Aldae Comoedia, ed. Karl Lohmeyer (Leipzig, 
1892). 
Most recently Manitius, Geschichte der Lateinischen Literatur des Mittelalters, 
vol. ii. pt. (Munich, 1931), pp. 1021-3. 
Lohmeyer, 53. 
5K. Krumbacher, Geschichte der Byzantinischen Literatur, 2nd edn. (Munich, 
1897), pp. 437 and 509, doubtful whether Psellus really commented Menander, 
and holds the library catalogues 1565-75, which mention the work, forged. 
Haskins, The Sicilian Translators the Twelfth Century, Studies the 


History Mediaeval Science, 2nd edn. (Harvard, 1927), does not mention William’s 
source, 
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with the many Frenchmen who flocked the Norman realm 
when the news Stephen’s good fortune His evident 
vivacity and talent speedily won favour the worldly Palermitan 
court. Very shortly after his arrival the regent, Queen Margaret, 
attempted secure the vacant monastic see Catania for 
William. But the xenophobe party, which under the leadership 
Matthew Agello was shortly oust Stephen Perche and 
his followers from Sicily, proved too strong Catania, and 
November 1167 William Blois had lost his bishopric John 
Agello, Matthew’s 

Margaret was naturally vexed the rejection her favourite, 
and compensated him bestowing abbey him, attempting 
retain much his episcopal dignity possible requesting 
Alexander III grant him the use pontifical 
July 1168 the pope confirmed the election John Agello 
abbot-bishop Catania. Doubtless conciliated the queen 
Sicily without delay making William mitred abbot. Peter 
strongly opposed his brother’s acceptance episcopal honours 
unsuited monastic humility, and exhorted William either 
refuse them give his The context second 
letter, which congratulates William his resignation, shows that 
was penned shortly after Peter had heard the disastrous 
earthquake February 1169, which Bishop John Agello 
was William’s occupancy his abbey may therefore 
dated 1167-9. 

But what abbey was it? the basis Peter’s remark, 
eratis Sicilia eratis tamquam perditum ’,’ 
historians have assumed that was situated the island 
Sicily. Peter addresses William ‘abbas Matinensis’ 
The editors the Histoire Littéraire France 


Hugo Falcandus, Liber Regno Sicilie, ed. Siragusa (Rome, 1897), 133, 
says Stephen that eum Francia Normanniaque clientuli multi confluxerunt 
Perhaps 1173 Peter wrote Richard Palmer, the English bishop Syracuse, saying 
that the thirty-seven men who had come Sicily with Stephen, only two were still 
alive: himself and certain Master Roger the Norman; cf. Ep. 46, ed. Giles, 
138. Therefore, unless William died shortly after leaving Sicily, reached the 
island later than Peter. 

John first appears bishop(more properly electus) 
account (ed. cit. 120) the poisoning Robert Belléme, for the date which 
Chalandon, Histoire Domination Normande Italie Sicile (Paris, 
1907), 326-8. 

Ep. 90, ed. Giles, 278. 

Regesta Pontificum Romanorum, 2nd edn. (Leipzig, 1888), no. 11,415. 

Ep. 46. 

Ep. 93. Cohn, 60, thinks that towards the end 1169 Peter was Rome 
his way home from Sicily. Giles dates the letter 1170. 

Ep. 93. 

name appears thrice Ep. 93, once Ep. 90. According Pierre 
Gussanville, who examined the MSS., nullo autem prorsus legitur Maniacensis 
cf. Migne, cevii. col. 281, 18. 

Vol. xv. (Paris, 1820), pp. nevertheless 367, they Matina. 
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adopted the emendation Maniacensis which has been generally 
accepted ever since. Nevertheless, there the difficulty that the 
first certain mention the Benedictine abbey St. Mary 
Maniace, north-west Etna, comes five years after William’s 
resignation. fact seems have been newly founded when, 
March Queen Margaret subordinated the great 
new cloister Monreale endowed her son William 
1876 Peiper asserted that William Blois was abbot ‘Matinum 
but notice was taken the suggestion until 
1907, when Chalandon rejected the ground that the abbey 
Matina was not founded until 1180. 

The truth that Matina, the Calabrian diocese San 
Marco, merely became Cistercian 1179 For over 
century had been inhabited Benedictines. 1660 
Gregorio Laude speaks Monasterium Matinae Roberto 
Nortmando Apuliae Calabriae Duce, uxoreque sua Sirlegatta 
anno 1066 fundatum, Nigrorum, modo Cisterciensium 
Monachorum Casamaris filiationis situm Calabria, duobus 
dissitum Sancti Marci Urbe’. Laude’s 
margin gives authority antiquum apud haeredes 
quondam Siri Antonii Amodaei, Cathedralis Ecclesiae Marci 
The indication definite that can hardly 
doubt but that Laude, who was abbot Santa Maria 
Sagittario, near Chiaromonte, had seen the charter himself. Nor 
astonishing that longer exists parchments private 
hands fare badly. 

may, therefore, conclude that the manuscripts Peter 
Blois’ letters need correction that William was abbot, not 
Maniace Sicily, but Matina Calabria. Peter’s expression, 
Under the Normans the island Sicily, through the use the 
term Regnum Siciliae, was already beginning impose its name 
the second Sicily beyond the Faro.* But also improbable 
that during his short incumbency Abbot William spent much time 
his monastery, which was most unpleasant place, particularly 
summer.’ far more likely that preferred stay with 


Garufi, Catalogo del Tabulario Maria Nuova Monreale 
(Palermo, 1902), no. The abbey Maniace was presented Lord Nelson 
Ferdinand IV, king Sicily, and still held his heirs. 

Peiper, profane Komédie des Mittelalters’, Archiv fiir Litteratur- 
geschichte, 523. Op. cit. 321, 

Janauschek, Origines Cisterciensium (Vienna, 1877), no. 458. 

5G. Laude, Lauro, Magni Divinique Beati Joachim Abbatis Florensis 
Mirabilium Veritas Defensa (Naples, 1660), 69. 

Romano, all’ Origine della Denominazione Due Sicilie’ (Trani, 
1899). 

1235 the abbot Casamari asked the Cistercian General Chapter for per- 
mission send conventum filiae Matina annis singulis grangiam quae dicitur 
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his friends court, where Peter was the king’s tutor,! rather 
than bury his talents the fastnesses Calabria, and that 
his resignation Matina and departure for France were due 
not much monkish humility the fact that Stephen 
Perche’s fall had made him persona non grata Palermo. 


Lynn Jr. 


The Date the Birth James Scotland 


Sir Archibald Dunbar’s Scottish Kings? and the Scots 
Peerage the birth James Scotland was dated Decem- 
ber 1394. More recently, Edouard Perroy, editing for 
the Royal Historical Society the Diplomatic Correspondence 
Richard IT, has been led, accepting this date, attribute the 
summer 1395 letter which there reason think was written 
year 

Dunbar quotesas that chapter the Scotichronicon 
which contains the sentence, anno [i.e. 1425] dominus 
rex natale suum castro Andreae tenuit ipsum usque 
festum Epiphaniae Imagining, like 
that ‘natale suum meant kept his Dunbar 
apparently reasoned that only December birthday-party could 
prolonged until January. Since the phrase, however, ob- 
viously means kept his Christmas the whole case for December, 
which rests upon other evidence ‘than this mistranslation, 
collapses and are left search elsewhere for the true date. 

The one contemporary allusion the birth James con- 
tained letter his mother, Queen Annabella, Richard 
which she excused herself for the delay replying his 
dispatches received July, ‘quar nous estiemez gisant 
malade d’enfant masquil non Jamez’. Dated Dunfermline 
August, this letter appears prove that the birth had taken 
Sunthurina, moraturum ibi tribus mensibus aestate’; cf. Marténe and Durand, 
Thesaurus Novus Anecdotorum (Paris, 1717), vol. iv. col. Duchesne, 
Liber Censuum Eglise Romaine (Paris, 1905), 19, unsuccessfully attempts 
identify Matina with the neighbouring Cistercian abbey Sambucina. The present 
vast structure Matina the late thirteenth century, according Caruso, 
Fede Val Crati nel secolo XII’, Saint Bernard son Temps 
Congrés 1927 Association Bourguignonne des Sociétés Savants (Dijon, 1928), 
46. 

131, ed. Giles, 406. Dunbar, Scottish Kings (1899), 182. 

Scots Peerage, ed. Balfour Paul (1904), 18. 

Dipl. Corr. Richard (1933), 251. 

Scotichronicon, xvi. 14. 

Pinkerton, History Scotland (1797), 116, where attributes both the birthday 
and the St. Andrews festivities August. 

Cf. Walsingham, ii. 216: Rex tenuit Natale civitate Dubliniae 
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place the latter part may indeed have been 
St. James’ Day, July, possible explanation the name 
given the child and six his successors the throne, but 
previously rare 

less easy sure about the year than about the month. 
Dunbar, giving 1394, refers only Wyntoun, whose couplet 


King Jamys Scotland syne 
That yere wes borne Dunfermlyne 


has that date written the was certainly the 
chronicler nearest time the event, but the date may 
later interpolation and best requires corroboration. Bower 
gives little help the Scotichronicon, for states one chapter 
that James was fourteen years old 1404 and another that 
was forty-four his death Lent, Both these 
inconsistent statements are variance with Wyntoun’s date. 
direct reference made the Exchequer Rolls, which show 
various sojourns Robert and Annabella Dunfermline 
these The Register the Great Seal also shows 
frequent residence the king Dunfermline, but wanting 
after February 1393.6 Thus are driven back examine 
more closely the letter Annabella Richard the hope 
ascertaining from its contents the year which was written. 

Apart from the mention the birth James four other 
points emerge. The letter reply one from Richard, which 
had been brought Scotland Douglas herald. 
treaty arranged for July could not held for causes contained 
Richard’s letter, but had agreed hold another day 
October. marriage between the royal families England 
and Scotland was contemplation. Robert III had recently 
been far away the Isles.’ 

Now, Douglas herald (who had been sent France with 
Cardinal Wardlaw 1390) mentioned twice the Exchequer 
Rolls going England, once the year which 
certainly too late for this letter, and once the year ending 
March 1395.8 The allusion Douglas herald, therefore, 
supports the date 1394. 


Brit. Mus. Cott. MS. Vesp. VII. 37, printed National MSS. Scotland, 
xlix., and Pinkerton, op. cit. App. iv. 
indebted Professor Hannay for this suggestion. 
Wyntoun, Orygynale Cronykil, ix. 
Scotichronicon, xv. 18, xvi. 27. 
Rolls Scotland, iii. 290, 342. 
Reg. Mag. Sig. 819, 825, 834, 846, 862, 864, 870-1. Appendix has six 
later entries which the first 1395. 
bien esloingnees Isles son 
Exchequer Rolls, 248, 356, 410. 
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Days negotiation prolong for short periods the truce 
concluded 1389 were frequent successive terms fell due 
expire Only 1394, however, have posi- 
tive evidence from the Exchequer Rolls truce-day arranged 
but not held and another truce-day held the same 
The reasons for the abandonment the day arranged for July 
are not known, but were apparently the English side, perhaps 
connexion with the death and funeral Anne Bohemia.* 

Among all the numerous negotiations these years recorded 
the Foedera only once—on August 1394—are commissioners 
empowered negotiate ‘super quibuscumque sponsalibus 
this occasion the embassy included among others Thomas 
Stanley, whose accounts are extant and show that, leaving 
dates consistent with the reference Annabella truce-day 
proposed for October. 

The allusion Robert the Isles too vague 
helpful, especially the case king who had one his 
favourite castles Bute. Ifthe surviving portion the Register 
the Great Seal shows him there June and July 1391 and 
January just before comes end, this merely 
proves the traditional frequency his visits. reference the 
Exchequer Rolls his presence 1394 the seaport Irvine 
the opposite coast gives support the probability his 
being Bute again that year.’ 

Examination the contents Annabella’s letter the light 
record evidence, both English and Scottish, thus supports 
the year 1394 given Wyntoun for the birth James, which 
from the date the letter must have taken place not December 
but the latter part July, possibly St. James’ Day. 


The Burgesses for 1536-1558 


town Calais and the marches thereof’, conquered 
Edward 1347 and lost under Mary 1558, comprised the 
towns Calais and Guisnes and about twenty-five neighbouring 


622, 630, 675, 683, 710, 724-9, 733, 749, 754, 758, 785-8, 793 
ii. 98-128 passim. 

Exchequer Rolls, iii. 351, 371. 

Rymer, vii. 776. possible argue that the absence any compliment- 
ary message from Annabella the queen England indicates that was written after 
her death. 

Rymer, vii. Scotiae, ii. 126. commission was dated Hereford. 

Pub. Rec. Off. Nuncii, 101, 320, 10. 

Reg. Mag. Sig. 824, 860, 867. Exch. Rolls, 371. 
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parishes, from the downs Wissant the west the level 
fields overlooked Gravelines the east. This territory 
bordered France and Flanders, with natural defence against 
either. had 1536 population about about 
half which was English descent and half Picard Fleming, 
naturalized alien. Certain English families had lived the 
Pale for generations; the others came and went trade 
official appointment required. 

The business life the town and marches depended the 
wool-staple, agriculture and stock-breeding, and the 
herring fishery. The staple wool and woolfells, the authorized 
between England and the clothiers Flanders, had been 
fixed Calais since the end the fourteenth century, and the 
collection the export duties imposed the Crown granted 
parliament was attached it. These duties were intended 
balance the cost governing and garrisoning the town, and 
the staplers were frequently directed pay them direct the 
treasurer Calais. But 1536 the wool export trade was 
the merchants were then about 150 number, 
third what their strength had been twenty years the 
trade was irrecoverably damaged taxation, war, murrain 
home, Spanish competition the Low Countries, and probably 
the growing importance the manufacture coarse cloth 
England.* Agriculture and stock-raising, carried they 
were close ill-defined, loosely guarded, and frequently 
violated frontier, were depressed, and about 1540 the English 
Pale relied largely English foreign food supplies except 
the matter The herring fishery was mainly foreign 
The garrison, normally about 1000 men, was dis- 
tributed Calais (with its dependent forts), Guisnes, and Hammes. 
was irregularly paid. The common soldiers tried carry 
retail trades the twenty-four men good family and 
position, competed for the minor administrative posts. 

Calais and the marches had never been considered mere 
fraction relic that kingdom France which the kings 
England claimed right inheritance under the treaty 
Troyes. The inhabitants were English subjects, and their 
statute law was made Westminster. The territory was nomin- 
ally still part the diocese Thérouanne, but under papal 

1See Letters and Papers Hen. viii. 349; 10; 292; 522; 
Cal. State Papers, Dom. Add. 502. 


There definite evidence for these but there also evidence 
papers Longleat Account English residents Calais’, and Seymour papers, 
fo. 89) that 1538 and 1539, out population about 3900 the town itself, 
not more than 300 men, women, and children were aliens naturalized. 

Letters and Papers, Add. ii. 514; Williamson, Maritime Enterprise, pp. 
35-6. 


Letters and Papers, 348, 413, 516. Ibid. xv. 283. 
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grant 1379 was administered commissary part 
the diocese Every parcel land private hands 
was rented from the Crown. Direct taxation affected the resi- 
custom, the effect forfeiting lands and goods But 
the Pale had its own lawcourts and its own systems common 
law. Calais and the East retained most their old local 
law, while the county Guisnes had different and much more 
certain’ The town Calais had its burgesses and its 
elected aldermen and mayor, well the separate jurisdiction 
the mayor, constables, and fellowship the but the 
English county organization was never applied the town and 
marches. They were governed body royal officials with 
special titles and duties. They were regarded Englishmen, 
either side the Channel, outpost rather than part 
England and they did not obtain representation parliament 
until 1536. 

The government Arthur, Viscount Lisle, appointed deputy 
1533, was embarrassed and weak, and August 1535 com- 
mission under Sir William Fitzwilliam was sent Calais report 
the state the town and marches. reported that they 
were far out and recommended legislation and the 
last act the Reformation Parliament (27 Hen. VIII, 63), 
passed February 1536, was based that report. This Act 
declaring certain Ordinances observed the Town 
Calais and Marches the same’ recited the military and mer- 
cantile importance one the most principal treasures’ 
the realm, and its decay through official negligence. The Act 
was intended cleanse and strengthen the administration, 
abolish non-residence among officers and clergy, and check 
the growth the alien population and among other provisions 
settled the composition the council Calais and directed 
the return members parliament. 

The council, which was effect the local cabinet, was 
consist (in that order) the Deputy, the Lieutenant Guisnes 
castle, the High (or Knight) Marshal, the Lieutenant Calais 
castle, the Treasurer, the Lieutenant Rysbank castle, the 
Comptroller, the High (or Knight) Porter, the Lieutenant the 
fort Newnham Bridge (Nieullay), and the Under-Marshal. 
The members parliament were two able persons, inhabi- 
tants Calais, summoned writs addressed respectively the 
deputy and council and the mayor, aldermen, and burgesses 
and each was have 2s. day for each day parliament, 

Churchill, Canterbury Administration, pp. 508 seqq. 


Letters and Papers, ii. 171. vii. 406. 
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levied was usual other cities and boroughs. Both these 
members were there was provision for returning 
knights the shire. 

The abuses indicated the terms the Act were real and 
deep-seated, and the Act was imperfectly enforced they con- 
tinued exist. One, particular, was left unremedied. The 
loss trade and the irregularity the garrison’s pay had 
rendered life Calais unattractive Englishmen, and the 
decline the English population had resulted considerable 
overlapping between the personnel the council, the garrison, 
the body smaller officials, and the municipality. The more 
responsible soldiers became minor officials almost matter 
course, the growing dearth prominent citizens they 
sometimes became aldermen. drunken soldier had said 
1527 that was never merry Calais since any the council 
were made 1533 Sir Richard Whetehill, retired 
soldier, was made alderman and mayor one day under pressure 
from the.council. August 1537 the aldermen suddenly 
elected Lord Edmund Howard, the comptroller, mayor, and 
the king forced Lord Lisle veto the but these 
abusive pluralisms were becoming almost inevitable, for was 
said that three wards Calais there were Englishmen, 
except the soldiers, serve constables.* There could not 
aremedy unless trade revived. 

The first writs were sent from London May 1536. 
the beginning June the council elected Thomas Boys, 
Kentish who later served minor offices Calais and 
died captain Deal castle the mayor and aldermen returned 
William Prysley, alderman since (at any rate) 1520; and the 
two members crossed the Channel for the session June 
July. They returned Calais find open war (and 
sometimes within) the frontiers. Their pay was still being 
collected the following May.* 

the next two years France and the Empire suspended 
hostilities, but Calais and the marches the old disorders grew. 
Non-residence among clergy, officers, and soldiers was authorized 
Aliens were naturalized large numbers, left 
their lands spite the The council was divided 
intrigue, and after April 1538, when openly protestant preach- 
ing began Calais, religious differences absorbed merely personal 
jealousies both the council and the town. Lisle worked 
hard find out what the official English religion was was 
least clear him that the ‘sacramentaries’ had antagonized 


Letters and Papers, tv. ii. 90. ii. 180, 183. 
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both French and Flemings, and scared the Picards from the 
weekly new parliament met April 1539 and 
was prorogued June. The council Calais had re-elected 
Thomas Boys, and the corporation had returned Thomas 
Broke was soldier, functionary, alderman, friend and 
agent Thomas Cromwell, and strong and not unlearned 
sacramentary spoke length against the Six Articles, 
spite Cromwell’s specific warning and the threats other 
and his zeal brought the dissensions Calais into 
general notice. The king, few days before, had asked Thomas 
Boys for report the local heretics, and said little later 
have more ado with you Calais men than with all realm 
Cromwell, who had been impressing charity and modera- 
tion the council Calais and had discounted the evidence 
heresy, was forced into the commissary, another the 
Calais clergy, and Broke himself went the Fleet. The storm 
blew over, for neither Cromwell nor Cranmer was earnest. 
The commissary lost his few penances were inflicted 
and Broke went back Calais. 

The autumn and winter were filled with quarrels and recrimina- 
tions between the orthodox majority the council Calais 
and the sacramentaries the garrison, and March Henry 
appointed commission under the earl Sussex with wide powers 
inspection and action. Broke was sent, with others, the 
Fleet. popish plot betray the town Cardinal Pole was 
discovered, and Lisle was sent the Tower for alleged com- 
plicity. Parliament (which met again April 1540 and was 
dissolved July) had already attainted Cromwell; now 
attainted the minor conspirators. more vigorous deputy, 
Lord Matravers, was sent Calais, and order was gradually 
restored. November 1541 the writs were received for new 
parliament. The return made the Council lost the return 
from the corporation seriously mutilated, and can only 
conjectured that the new member was one the aldermen. 
The sessions lasted from January April 1542, from 
January May 1543, and from January March 

The three years 1542-4 began quietly Calais. Two men 
were burnt for and sectarian activity ceased. The 
council and the garrison were forced watch their frontier. 
War between France and the Empire had broken out July 
1541, but Henry waited, and built two new bulwarks the 
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concluded alliance with the emperor February 
1543, and his forces invaded France October 
the French strangers’ were expelled from the Pale and their 
goods were The first campaign ended fruitless 
siege Landrecies. 1544 the duke Suffolk, under Henry’s 
personal supervision, captured Boulogne, but the duke Norfolk 
failed take Montreuil. Money ran short; Charles made 
peace with the troops returning from Montreuil and 
Boulogne crowded into Calais and Guisnes and died large 
numbers from the results completely insanitary 
Matravers went home, succeeding the earldom Arundel, 
and Lord Cobham was appointed deputy June 1544. Writs 
for new parliament were received December 1544, and the 
council and the corporation elected respectively Richard Blount 
and Eustace Abington. Blount, kinsman Lord 
was landowner the Pale and spear’ the garrison, who 
afterwards became master the ordnance Abington 
was brewer and alderman, and was later appointed under- 
marshal. 

Parliament, summoned for January 1545, met last 
November following. The fruits the campaign were found 
bitter, both the Pale and home. and the Boulon- 
nais were indeed defended against French attacks, and were 
duly provided with constitutions modelled that Calais and 
laws copied from Guisnes. But money became shorter still, 
spite irregular contributions exacted from the wealthy 
the Low Countries were closed English trade for three months 
reprisal for act piracy the French raided the Pale and 
Sussex and sank English battleship the Channel the Pale 
was held largely with German, Spanish, and Albanian troops, 
not all whom were trustworthy and the raged 
Calais throughout 1545. 

The last year Henry’s reign passed quietly. Negotiations 
with the French had been authorized November 1545, and they 
resulted the signature June 1546 the treaty Campe, 
under which Boulogne was ransomed the French 1554. 
The Pale began suffer intensified lack which 
the council London made good grudgingly, observing that 
one reason for the dearth was that the councillors Calais were 
themselves graziers and victuallers large 

Parliament met again January 1547 and dispersed 
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the 3lst, when the news Henry’s death, three days earlier, was 
published and two months later Francis France was suc- 
ceeded Henry II. The change personality France made 
comparatively little difference internationally the change 
England was disastrous. The most sinister result disunion 
and national poverty was one which continued into Mary’s reign 
and which directly affected Calais class exiles France was 
created, which was assumed working for the betrayal 
English interests and particular for the admission French 
troops into the Pale. The sudden weakening England was 
revealed six months after Henry’s death. the summer 1547 
French attack Calais was expected, and Cobham was told 
aggressive acts, and case trouble open 
the August 1549 war with France broke out, and the 
French captured the outlying forts the Boulonnais within 
month the treaty peace March 1550 Boulogne was 
surrendered four years earlier than Henry had stipulated, and for 
half the ransom agreed the treaty Campe. The retrocession 
Boulogne was followed dispute the boundaries the 
marches Calais, which was still unsettled when the English 
garrisons marched out 1558. 

Between 1550 and 1553 the state Calais engaged the con- 
stant and anxious attention the privy council. Its garrisons 
were progressively reduced strength, and two the four 
the border the Pale were Lord 
Willoughby Parham succeeded Lord Cobham deputy 
October 1550; quarrelled with Northumberland’s brother, 
the Captain Guisnes, their respective jurisdictions, and 
October 1552 both were brought home, Lord William Howard 
being sent out deputy. (In that year seven the eleven 
offices represented the council Calais changed hands.) 
unsuccessful attempt was made force the town and marches 
find their own The treasurer was brought home 
and committed the Fleet, but sent back Calais five months 
Old abuses well new are suggested the privy 
council’s orders given October 1551 and designed secure 
English population ‘as near may less onerous rents, 
proper husbandry, and the prohibition the export corn and 
cattle from the 

The first parliament Edward met November 1547, 
and the corporation Calais sent Thomas who had 
been soldier and minor official since 1530 and who died 1556 
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lord the manor Barnsbury. The name the council’s 
representative not known. was far the longest parlia- 
ment which any member for Calais sat. passed Act 
enforce the paving streets and the tiling slating houses 
Calais and Edw. VI, 38). The dissolution took place 
April 1552, and the king and the council worked hard and 
openly secure more amenable house commons. The 
corporation Calais, February 1553, returned Thomas 
Massingberd the return the council lost. Massingberd 
was Lincolnshire squire and soldier the garrison, great- 
nephew alderman and brother the clerk the council 
Calais. The second parliament Edward met March 
1553 and was dissolved the 31st. 

Edward died July 1553; the interlude Queen Jane’s 
brief rule and supersession followed and the writs for Queen 
Mary’s first parliament were issued August. The elections 
were held without serious pressure from the government. The 
council Calais returned Edmund Peyton soldier, alderman, 
and collector customs the Lantern Gate, and cadet 
family with lands Kent and had been 
the side orthodoxy 1539, but said have become 
sacramentary later. The corporation returned John Aster, 
bailiff Marke and Oye, merchant turned official who had been 
bound over the privy council May 1553 for speaking lewd 
words’ the Dudleys. This parliament was dissolved 
December. There followed, January and February 1554, 
Wyatt’s abortive rebellion, linked with intended French attack 
Meanwhile changes took place Calais. 
early July 1553, five days before Mary entered London, the 
privy council decided increase the garrisons the Pale.‘ 
Sir Maurice Dennys, the treasurer, fell under suspicion again, 
and was sent the Fleet second time June 
1554 was ordered refund nearly £5500, and was replaced 
Sir Thomas Lord William Howard, the deputy, 
was recalled December 1553 career future glory 
Lord High Admiral, and Lord Wentworth succeeded him. 

The writs for Mary’s second parliament were issued 
February 1554. The council Calais returned William Horne, 
bailiff Hammes and Sandgate, and the corporation re-elected 
John Parliament met April, and was dissolved 
May. 

The royal marriage was celebrated July, and 
September writs were issued for Mary’s third parliament 
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meet November. They were accompanied the queen’s 
instructions the sheriffs require the electors choose mem- 
bers the wise, grave, and Catholic and her denial 
rumours that the grants Church property would resumed. 
The result was the disappearance the protestant minority. 
The council Calais returned Hugh Counsel, once Thomas Broke’s 
clerk and now bailiff ‘the scunage the town Calais and 
the island (Coulogne) the corporation chose Oliver 
Loveband, receiver the Crown rents was dissolved 
January 1555 and the members for Calais were not among 
the thirty-seven who had left the house protest against what 
they considered its subservience the Crown and were sub- 
sequently indicted the King’s Bench.? 

The discomforts Calais increased 1554 and 1555. There 
was constant anxiety the intentions the French,’ and there 
were rumours that prominent inhabitants Calais were touch 
with the English protestant refugees round-up 
suspects was carried out March 1555; traitors were 
found, but unexpectedly large number idle vagabonds 
and masterless The Dover passage 
The scandals the treasury dispute between the 
mayor Calais and the mayor the Staple was taken the 
privy The special preachers sent from Canterbury 
March 1555 were The harvest 1555 was ruined 
summer rains, and the pay the garrisons and the labourers 
was was amid these discontents and distresses 
that the writs for Mary’s fourth parliament were received 
September 1555. The corporation Calais returned Edmund 
Peyton, who had been the council’s nominee two years before 
the name the council’s representative this parliament 
not Parliament met October, and was dissolved 
December. 

fresh writs for elections were sent out until December 
1557, and whether the council the corporation Calais took 
action these not known. When parliament met, 
January 1558, Calais and the marches were French hands, and 
both council and corporation had ceased exist. The question 
whether the shrunken garrisons should further retrenched had 
been referred King Philip’s the question whether 
the last mayor Calais was suitable person serve the office 
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was still before the privy council. There was need answer 
them. 

The members parliament for Calais conformed two 
types, which practice became one. The separated franchises 
the council and the corporation were exercised favour 
the same class diligent and mainly obscure soldiers, officials, 
and aldermen; the pluralism which resulted from commercial 
decline and depopulation had swept away all real distinction 
military, civil, and municipal record contest 
exists, and there evidence that any single member sought 
returned. Election seems, fact, have been generally 
used recognition merit among the junior public servants, 
for, far known, neither the mayor nor any member the 
council was ever returned parliament. CHETTLE. 


The Constables Bordeaux the Reign Edward III 


THE author and editor greatly regret that unfortunate 
oversight escaped their notice that the late Dr. Tout had 
compiled and Dr. Dorothy Broome had completed list 
the Constables from the reign Henry III that Richard 
equipped with references. This characteristically valuable piece 
pioneer work published Dr. Tout’s monumental book, 
Chapters the Administrative History Mediaeval England, vol.vi. 
(1933), pp. 68-71. The statement 225 that ‘nothing 
similar has been done for the reign Edward therefore 
incorrect. 
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Reviews Books 


und Humblot, 1934.) 


the English reader the title this book suggests analysis exposi- 
tion the main conceptions the law, but these are not the author’s 
subject. his first sentence tells that concerned not with 
these but with the Grundanschauungen law and justice, those who 
shaped the Roman law, that law which, tells his last page, the 
purest expression the Roman character. The book consists, essentially, 
eleven discussions, each which some fundamental characteristic 
the law stated and illustrated from the texts. Their nature will appear 
from the titles prefixed the first Statute and Law’ (i.e. the share 
express legislation the Roman (i.e. the clear 
separation law from other rules conduct); (in which 
discussion the Roman lawyer’s dislike abstract generalizing propositions 
brought out); and Simplicity’. new, but the author tells us, 
incomplete Geist des Rémischen Rechts 

the space available real review this remarkable book can 
attempted few general observations must suffice. The author works 
with complete mastery the texts and with knowledge foreign 
literatures, both lay and legal, which adds greatly the interest his book. 
The treatment philosophical throughout. and there his book 
heavy reading, not from obscurity, for admirably lucid, but reason 
the wealth closely packed illustrations which proves his points. 
These indeed are the important feature his book. The points view 
are not new each section prefixed list, usually long, authors who 
have handled the topic. Nowhere else, however, can found such 
complete exposition these principles many acute observations 
their less obvious implications. The discussions found most interesting 
the reviewer were those the Roman notions Fides, Libertas, and 
Auctoritas. Those Humanitas, Tradition, Nationality, and Certainty 
complete the list, and they are not less valuable. 

The author gives many comparisons with other laws, mainly continental 
systems and the modern Roman Law. English law provides some analogies 
and might have given many more. For, one reader least, the book 
brings out close similarity between the the 
Roman lawyer and the Common lawyer. Many sections, not- 
ably those Statute and Law, Abstraction, Tradition, Liberty, Certainty, 
might serve, with other illustrations, for account the principles 
Common Law. 

The author does not fail show that the outlook Justinian’s men 
was different many ways from that the cannot here 
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discuss the vexed question interpolations and glosses, but may 
doubted whether all the texts denounced Schulz post-classical actually 
are interpolated. principle contract cannot affect third party, but 
right declaring post-classical all the actiones utiles allowed 
exceptional cases (pp. 50, (See Bonfante, Giurid. iii. 
clear that the definition (it hardly that) obligation put down 
Paul 44. not his (p. 32)? The remark the same page 
that Cicero (Top. 27) defines res corporales and incorporales misleading 
the terms had not been invented. defines res quae sunt and res quae 
and his illustrations show, this not the same thing. 
These are small matters. The word Byzantine’ refreshingly rare 
his pages. 

the author goes back very nearly the old view the jurists 
‘fungible persons’. says that not find among them outstand- 
ing personalities, breakers new roads, like the men the renaissance 
and later times, whom gives list, some them seeming little out 
place. the men names have the whole the jurists 
only fragments. But enough remains make this verdict doubtful. 
Quintus Mucius, qui ius civile primus constituit generatim redigendo’, 
was Bahnbrecher’. was who, apart from the Edict, did 
more rationalize the law than any other man. was Papinian, whom 
later ages have glorified perhaps excessively. For Cujas, more than 
millennium later, was the greatest jurist any age. So, too, his way 
was Paulus, though the road broke was not perhaps very good one. 
But the author only overstating truth, that the evolution the Roman 
law was continuous, with sudden breaks. tells that they all 
wrote the same style. This also contains truth. There fashion 
legal writing. The glossators wrote one style, their successors another, 
while there only minor change the style the Roman lawyers through 
500 years. But each writer had his characteristics. Kalb doubt 
but the facts pointed out are record, and put them down 
Besonderheiten eines nachklassischen Glossators Schulz inclined 
do, does not, the facts, seem possible. 

Not way criticism but the pursuit information may 
asked what the authority for the statement (p. Mommsen, Staatsr. 
698 sqq.) that civil action would lie against magistrate with imperium 
respect wrongful acts done under colour his imperium 

conclusion, the unusual criticism offered that the book ought 
twice long: perhaps, one these days, will be. 


Etude sur les civitates Belgique Seconde. Contribution ur- 
VERCAUTEREN. Mémoires royale Belgique (Classe 
des lettres, etc.). Collection in-8°. Deuxiéme série, 
(Bruxelles Hayez, 1934.) 


not often that work published which likely equal interest 
the constitutional, the economic, and the ecclesiastical historian. This 
study Dr. Vercauteren one which belongs this small class. The 
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object which the author has set before him describe the evolution, 

more exactly the vicissitudes, urban life the twelve episcopal cities 
Belgica Secunda during the long period which intervenes between the 
barbarian invasions and the Crusades. The Belgica Secunda the later 
Roman Empire persisted the ecclesiastical sphere single province 
subject the archbishop Rheims, but the individual cities which 
was composed exhibit great divergences their political and economic 
development. The greater part the province conserved the main 
Gallo-Roman characteristics, but Térouanne and Tournai both came within 
the zone direct Frankish colonization. Cambrai, from the beginning 
the tenth century, and except for few brief intervals, formed part 
imperial territory the remainder the province Rheims was included 
the kingdom France. Some the cities, like Tournai and Amiens, 
rose positions high commercial importance others, such Senlis 
and Térouanne, never advanced much beyond the rank small country 
towns. the side places like Rheims and Beauvais, which were ex- 
clusively the hands their bishops, there were others which the royal 
power was maintained intact, and others still which the government 
was shared between the bishop and lay count. comparative study 
group cities closely bound together the links natural position 
and ecclesiastical geography and yet showing such divergences their 
development must therefore, adequately executed, great interest 
and value. 

The book divided into two parts. The first consists series 
brief monographs each the twelve cities Belgica Rheims, 
Soissons, Noyon, Arras, Cambrai, Tournai, Senlis, 
Beauvais, Amiens, Térouanne, and Laon. these monographs 
careful synthesis every available text that could bear the subject 
modern secondary works have been used where they exist and are value, 
and the conclusions such auxiliary sciences archaeology and numis- 
matics have been freely drawn upon. Owing the length the period 
covered the study there are many questions importance which could 
not examined detail, and there are occasional difficulties the 
interpretation the evidence and the formation correct estimate 
its value which necessity have had left one side, but 
spite these obstacles the account given the author urban life 
during the period which has chosen study clear and remarkably 
convincing. 

the second part the book Dr. Vercauteren sums his conclusions. 
During the period the barbarian invasions the cities steadily shrank 
area and population, and were fortified against hostile attack. the 
province Belgica Secunda municipal development was less advanced 
than was the case with the cities southern and central Gaul their retro- 
gression the early days the Frankish conquests was consequently 
less well-marked character. The chief feature their institutional 
decline between the fourth and the seventh centuries was the gradual 
disappearance the curiae and such officials the defensor civitatis and 
the curator rei publicae, who were appointed the imperial government 
they were replaced counts who united their own persons both civil 
and military powers. Side side with the power the counts, however, 
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was growing that the bishops, whose moral authority there was 
gradually added more material source influence arising from the great 
landed possessions the Church and the immunity from obligations 
public character which these possessions enjoyed grant from the Crown. 
the time Charles the Great the episcopal power was some extent 
regulated and recognized the episcopatus and the comitatus became terms 
correlative value the bishops were regarded royal officials much 
the same rank and enjoying temporal powers much the same nature 
those possessed the counts. The Norman invasions and the anarchy 
the tenth century led further increase episcopal authority. 
many cities the bishop was able usurp the regalia which previously 
had exercised only delegation, and acquire gradually the rights 
count over all his domains, which now included the greater part the 
city land the count disappeared and count-bishop took his place. 
This happened Rheims, for example, and Beauvais, where ultimately 
Monsieur Beauvais became one the peers France. other places, 
where the bishop did not succeed annexing the whole comitatus, veri- 
table condominium was set up. The bishop shared his powers with count, 
perhaps, with royal with his cathedral chapter, with 
great abbey the suburbium the city, any which rivals his au- 
thority might exercise regalian powers grant usurpation from the 
Crown. The extent which the bishops succeeded consolidating their 
power and becoming the effective rulers their cities depended mainly 
the local circumstances each particular case. 

the later Empire the cities Belgica Secunda were primarily military 
and administrative centres, their economic activities being only secondary 
importance. There was, however, certain manufacture textiles and 
glass for export other parts the Empire, and—here the author 
agreement with the views put forward recent years Pirenne— 
this means came end with the barbarian 
well into the seventh century there was regular trade articles luxury 
between Northern Gaul and the great marts Southern France, which 
their turn maintained trading connexions with other parts the 
civilized world. was only the conquests Islam the Mediterranean 
basin which brought abruptly end the overseas commerce with the 
East and ruined the great cities the South, disaster which was ac- 
companied general retrogression economic life throughout Gaul. 
The cities Belgica Secunda shared the general they were 
thrown back their own resources, and their commerce and manufactures 
gradually disappeared regional economic life very limited dimensions 
came into existence, and even this chiefly favoured the few northern cities 
which lay the main trade routes between England and Germany. This 
revival, slight was, was its turn brought end the Norman 
invasions and the petty feudal warfare the tenth century. The great 
economic recovery the late tenth and the eleventh century was chiefly 
effective the marquisate Flanders and the new manufacturing and 
commercial centres which grew under the peaceful rule its counts, 
but its influence extended the old episcopal cities the north and west, 
Tournai, Arras, Cambrai, Amiens, and Beauvais. The remaining cities 
the province Rheims, with the exception Chalons-sur-Marne, which 
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was the commercial focus southern Champagne, maintained for centuries 
their predominantly agricultural physiognomy their commercial life was 
backward, and they preserved the main lines older type city into 
new and changing world. 

Such, briefly, are the chief conclusions the author this work. 
clear that some his ideas are not absolutely new, but they are set 
forth with lavishness illustration and apparent conclusiveness 
argument their favour that difficult controvert them any point. 
have noticed reading the book few statements minor importance 
which exception might legitimately taken, but they are all 
purely secondary character and the question whether they are correct 
not way affects the main theses the book. Both its attention 
detail and its use the comparative method this study Dr. 
Vercauteren represents very real contribution our knowledge the 
history the early middle ages, and the numerous maps and photographs 
old plans the cities which contains help elucidate the meaning 
the text and add greatly the interest and value the work. 


GRIERSON. 


History the Church Ireland from the earliest times the present day. 


May 1929 the General Synod the Church Ireland passed the 
resolution are opinion that strong body professional historical 
students—Irish far possible—working under editor, should com- 
pile standard history the Church Ireland Disestablishment, 
with special reference the origins and the continuity Faith and Order 
the Church Ireland’. The work has been extended the 
later history the present time. avowedly defensive, representing 
does the principles Church which that small minority 
the Irish people and does not greatly exceed numbers Presbyterian 
rival. The last body treated with greater amity than the Roman 
regarded schism which weakened what might have been combined 
resistance Rome, and denied the title Protestant’. This re- 
served for the Church Ireland. One our writers divides Irish Christians 
into the three mutually exclusive classes Roman Catholics, Protestants, 
and Dissenters. well known that Ulster Protestants and Pres- 
byterians are discriminated, and the distinction recognized this 
official volume. When the purpose that making differences clear, 
must not surprised plain but moderation has been ob- 
served, and only partisan historians who are severely treated. 

These three substantial volumes are the work nine scholars, the 
names best known England being the late Dr. Orpen and Canon Murray 
Worcester. The most difficult part the task that assigned Dr. 
Meissner, country clergyman County Tyrone, who has deal with 
Irish Christianity its original form. Conjecture was inevitable, and 
Dr. Meissner has the necessary courage. But carries much too far. 
Candida Casa, founded province Valentia into which civil popula- 
tion Romano-Britons assumed have followed the army Theodosius, 
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made the parent Irish Christianity and Irish monasticism, for St. 

(as whose date Dr. Meissner accepts the traditional view) had 
established diocesan system which was overthrown after his death and 
displaced monastic government. Unfortunately there such study 
the general Celtic system outside Ireland might have cast light 
upon Irish peculiarities and these last are not systematically described. 
Culdees, coarbs, and the rest have hunted for through the first and 
even the second volume, and answer provided for many questions 
which arise. How, for instance, did the successors the great original 
monasteries come lose their authority over their distant branches, 
which became dependencies the local chief? Dr. Meissner keen 
upholder the rather archaic position Lightfoot his Leaders the 
Northern Church which provoked Stubbs into the obiter dictum that the 
Roman mission England had more saints, and better saints, than the 
Irish. Dr. Meissner keeps closely his topic, except that devotes 
somewhat disproportionate space the Irish mission the Continent 
England. the latter ventures into the dangerous field place- 
names, and not well read should treats the early history 
Abingdon, for example, without references Professor Stenton. 
not alone these volumes assume exact co-ordination and rivalry 
equal terms between Rome and Ireland. 

The middle ages the narrower sense are briefly treated compared 
with other periods. Only some ninety pages are given them; and 
must allowed that, though Irish Christianity after the Synod 
Cashel was the usual medieval type, far varied varied for the 
worse. are not told much the working the system. does 
not seem that perpetual vicarages were usually instituted appropriated 
benefices this will account for the poverty the working clergy both 
before and after the Reformation. The abuse Irish sees for the purpose 
providing English diocesans with assistants appears have been more 
extreme than the authors have recognized. There little reason sup- 
pose that bishop with English name, holding and permitted the 
pope retain one more English benefices while assisting English 
bishop, made the experiment trying occupy Killala Dromore 
before resigned himself officiate England. The late Dr. Orpen 
and Dr. Seymour, very exact and learned antiquary, have dealt with 
this period. 

That which follows treated with far greater amplitude, and with 
perfect candour. Dr. Jourdan, professor Ecclesiastical History 
Trinity College, has been allowed full scope tell his sad story. Religion, 
the papal registers show, was dead Ireland, and Dr. Jourdan frankly 
confesses that the mendicant orders, and especially the Franciscans, revived 
it. Irishmen, educated abroad the new earnestness the Counter- 
reformation, seized the ground the Church Ireland, undermanned with 
starved and ignorant clergy, made effective resistance. Not till the 
time Strafford, who hero Dr. Jourdan, was any serious effort 
made reform and revive the Church; and his day Trinity College 
had already begun its beneficent work, too late influence the general 
population, distinct from the alien settlers. Dr. Jourdan not the only 
writer express hostility the planter class and regards the admission 
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The whole story, its political well its religious side, indeed the 
two can separated, fully and clearly told. 

The rebellion 1641, with which Archdeacon Seymour takes the 
tale, for him the first phase ‘the Church under Persecution’. 
gives almost census the victims, often small numbers and obscure 
places. But strange that there corresponding account the new 
population which was introduced into Ireland. would have been good 
know the numbers and the settlements those who were control 
Ireland for more than two and should like learn when 
and with what motives the descendants grim Cromwellian sectaries 
joined the Church Ireland. Some mention might have been expected 
the Palatine exiles whom Arthur Young found settled County Limerick. 
The history well carried Canon Murray Worcester and others 
the present time, though with considerable variations proportion two 
writers, Canon Murray and Archdeacon Seymour, being able from their 
own notes reproduce evidence which perished the fire the Dublin 
Law Courts. modern times are approached has not been possible 
maintain purely historical tone, and the revival the churchmanship 
Bramhall and Jeremy Taylor the present writers noteworthy. 
Theirs was very effective line take controversy with Rome, and 
not made clear how their spirit came disappear from Irish religion. 

The whole work does honour the Church Ireland. There in- 
evitably certain lack uniformity, due doubt want time for 
communication between the writers. Some them give sketch the 
general history, while others assume acquaintance which some their 
readers will not possess. There are cases which hear part story 
for instance, should like learn the present result that remarkable 
wave conversion from Rome which preceded the great famine and 
was only augmented it. But where much given, accurately, 
and admirable spirit, would unjust find fault over details. 


Histoire des Collections Canoniques Occident depuis les Fausses Décrétales 
tion GABRIEL Bras. tomes. (De bibliothéque 
droit publiée sous les auspices Société d’Histoire Droit.) 
(Paris: Recueil Sirey, 1931, 1932.) 


the appearance his monumental work Fournier has completed 
the labour which has engaged him for nearly half century. long 
series articles, beginning with question des Fausses 
(1887), had already published the results his study some the 
pre-Gratian collections (see and the present work has drawn 
upon this material. While nearly the whole the work has been written 
Fournier, has enjoyed the collaboration distinguished col- 
league, well known writer canonical collections, whose forthcoming 
work Gratian’s Decretum eagerly awaited. Bras’, 
Fournier explains, que sont dus chapitre préliminaire, les pages 
diverses consacrées aux pénitentiels ainsi qu’aux sententiaires aux 
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haute valeur dans les diverses parties travail.’ 

During the last hundred years many scholars have published studies 
pre-Gratian collections and these, mention only German writers, 
Maassen, Hinschius, Conrat (Cohn), Sdralek, Tangl, Seckel, and Scharnagl 
may named. Although Fournier, and Bras respect 
his special topics, have mastered and utilized this extensive literature, 
which includes Dr. Brooke’s The English Church and the Papacy (1931), 
special value attaching their work consists the presentation the 
results their own first-hand examination many manuscript collections 
very considerable number which have not yet appeared print) 
from the point view their authorship, place origin, content, ten- 
dency, and influence. The work is, however, far more than examination 
texts, important that is; for is, the same time, study the 
historical factors which produced the collections and gave them currency 
their own and later times. showing the collections their 
environment ecclesiastical and secular history, the very midst 
forces which were making for the disruption the unity the Church, 
Fournier and also Bras, within his own special province, have 
rendered great service historical scholarship. 

The preliminary chapter, written Bras, sketch the 
history all the collections before the False (i. 1-126). The 
many studies this subject-matter published since the time Antonio 
Augustin (1517-86) have been devoted minute discussion the 
manuscript texts; and his great work, Die Geschichte des Canonischen 
Rechts bis zum Ausgange des Mittelalters (1870), Maassen summarized, 
criticized, and largely completed this textual analysis. While making use 
the results obtained Maasen and later scholars, Bras has followed 
method leading different Non pas séche des manu- 
scrits, mais celle des idées qu’ils (i. 8). The pursuit this 
ideal has enabled him show that the period the ancient Canon 
Law the historical evolution the Western collections, partly based 
Eastern sources, marked unity, first regional and then ecumenical 
(i. 10-31). Collected separately each the great regional Churches, 
the canons the ius antiquum, which had already been formed the 
middle the fifth century (i. 21), were brought into general collections 
containing the early elements the commune. Some these collections, 
notably the Dionysiana, the collection the Freising manuscript, and the 
Quesnelliana, which are attributed Bras Roman origins 
(i. 23-31), are fact the product labours inaugurated Pope Gelasius 
(492-6) and completed the pontificate Hormisdas 
and thus, Bras had already taught Renaissance gélasienne 
antique, l’une des plus brilliantes périodes des canonistes 
romains (i. 22). The chief characteristics the general collections this 
remarkable period are, Bras’s words, authenticité, universalisme, 
romanisme (i. 31) and the eve the barbarian epoch, which extends 
from the death Hormisdas (523) the series crises the beginning 
the eighth century, Rome was thus the heir and the guardian the 
ancient law (i. 29). 
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During the barbarian age the canonical collections the Orient, Africa, 
and Italy are characterized the enrichment and transformation the 
Eastern collections. Although Italy the great success the Roman 
collections, especially the Dionysiana, noticeable (i. 32, 36), general 
the history collection the Germanic kingdoms marked the same 
particularism which dominates the growth the leading regional Churches 
and their law. Each national Church, nearly isolated from the others, 
developed its own collections its own way (i. 7); and only the Spanish 
Church, thoroughly centralized round the see Toledo, made epoch- 
making addition canonical collections, namely, the famous Hispana 
(i. 68). Thus striking fact, emphasized Bras, that down 
the beginning the period from the first years the eighth the 
middle the ninth century the ancient law had been preserved intact 
not only the Roman, but also the Spanish Church. 

One the outstanding features this next period, marked 
the history the Church and the canonical collections, 
was the Carolingian reform, which, while retaining both the Dionysiana 
and the Hispana the chief collections representing the forces ecclesi- 
astical unity opposition the particularism the local Churches (i. 7-9), 
produced the Dacheriana, based the Dionysiana and the Hispana, 
the important collection which is, Bras’s judgement, centre 
toutes les collections Réforme (i. 104; and see 
126). Presented Pope Hadrian the future Emperor Charlemagne 
the canonical book the Roman Church (774) and officially received 
the Frankish Church (802), the Dionysiana, known later times 
the Dionysio-Hadriana, became fact the Code Canon Law almost 
the whole the Western Church (i. and see also Cambridge Medieval 
History, Despite the Carolingian reform, accompanied and followed 
the vogue the Dionysio-Hadriana, the Hispana, and the Dacheriana, 
conditions the Church shortly before the appearance the False Decretals, 
conditions due large measure the encroachments the State, were, 
however, Bras has reminded us, favourable the formation 
apocryphal collections (i. 120-6). 

grasp this early development, lucidly outlined 
Bras, essential understanding the history the collections 
Canon Law from the False Decretals down Gratian’s Decretum. This 
later evolution, covering three centuries, forms the subject-matter 
Fournier’s volumes, which has embodied the learning gained his 
long study period that has been, hitherto, imperfectly understood. 
While review obviously impossible even mention more than 
few the main features work distinguished its wealth detail 
and its constructive thought, attention may drawn the value at- 
taching investigations which not only consolidate the results past 
scholarship, but will serve the starting-point all future studies the 
collections preceding Gratian’s Decretum, or, use the title which bears 
the older manuscripts, his Concordia discordantium canonum. 
true, Fournier ‘le Décret Gratien remplaca toutes les 
collections antérieures (ii. 359). forming his Decretum, which later 
times was the basic part the Corpus iuris canonici, Gratian, however, 
made use these earlier collections. This one the main reasons 
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why Fournier’s studies are the greatest importance historians 
the Church and Canon Law. 

Fournier’s treatment the Pseudo-Isidorian collections (i. 
far more than summary the published results recent research 
himself and other scholars. the same time original and 
connected account, the only recent one which possess, the close 
relationship one with another four collections which, response the 
need reform, derive Fournier’s judgement from single group 
canonists who had their workshop, not Rome the province 
Rheims, some scholars have held, but near Mans the 
clesiastical province Tours, where the clergy were threatened the 
activities Noménoé, the Breton duke (see 136, 192-201; ii. 353). 
Maintaining the thesis the unity origin these four collections, 
Fournier shows detail how the Pseudo-Isidorian canonists, having 
transformed the Hispana gallica accordance with their ideas reform 
(the Hispana the Autun manuscript), then composed, successively, the 
Capitula Angilramni, the False Capitularies, and the False Decretals. 
The releasing the Church from bondage the State being one the 
main ideas the forgers, they aimed the realization ecclesiastical 
reform the help the secular well the spiritual power; and 
hence their two greatest collections, the False Capitularies and the False 
Decretals, had this dual purpose view. Inspired the idea freeing 
ecclesiastical patrimony from secular usurpation and the clergy from 
secular employment, the fundamental aim the forgers was restore 
the hierarchy its former position organization based Roman 
traditions. Contrary the view that the dominant idea the Pseudo- 
Isidorian reformers was the exaltation the authority the Holy See, 
Fournier maintains that their real purpose was the restoration the 
independence, authority, and prestige the episcopate. they exalted 
the place held the Papacy, was render homage ecclesiastical 
and Roman but the controlling reason for doing was that, 
since the episcopate could not rest the secular sovereign, should have 
solid support purely spiritual domain. For these reasons the reform 
the forgers touched nearly all parts ecclesiastical law and, moreover, 
the two currents thought which had manifested themselves since the 
Merovingian era, the Roman and the insular, the work the Pseudo- 
Isidorian canonists was fact dictated the former, the Roman 
Romano-Frankish (see 127-37). 

Having traced the far-reaching influence the Pseudo-Isidorian col- 
lections, proved not only the diffusion manuscripts but also 
their use the part lay rulers and canonists and the modification 
canonical legislation (i. 201-33), Fournier deals with the collections 
the period from the Pseudo-Isidore the beginning the eleventh 
century and this part his work considers the problems connected 
with the sources, contents, tendencies, and influences the collection 
Anselmo dedicata, the Libri Sinodalibus Causis Regino Priim, 
the lesser Germanic and Italian collections, and the penitentials (i. 
Passing the collections the eleventh century prior Gregory VII, 
Fournier devotes special attention the Decretum Burchard Worms 
and the collection five books entitled Liber canonum multis sententiis 
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Patrum dictis defloratus, which were the two principal manifestations the 

canonical movement the beginning the eleventh century (i. 363-431) 
but far from neglecting the lesser collections which continue this 
movement the first half the eleventh century down the Gregorian 
reform (i. 431-56). Brooke has observed, Burchard’s great work 
said exactly the mood the time: was urgent for re- 
form, but left the direction the bishop the provincial synod 
the Pope was the source authority and law, but not active 
(The English Church and the Papacy, 35). Fournier’s study 
Burchard’s plan and method, sources, fundamental ideas, 
and influence—illumines the period immediately following its appearance 
and from his account easy understand the reasons why the Decretum, 
although the normal authority Canon Law the early days the 
reform movement, was destined make way for other works more 
harmony with the ideas that were leading the firm entrenchment 
the doctrine papal supremacy. 

his second volume Fournier has made attempt present 
history that phase Church reform which bears the name Gregory 
VII. The task which set himself was the study the manifestations 
and consequences the Gregorian reform the history the collections 
canons, some which, widely diffused throughout the West, contributed 
effectively the victory the principles laid down the great pope 
(see ii. 3). The whole reform movement, which, begun many places 
and under many leaders, was directed Leo towards coherence based 
papal leadership and power (Cambridge Medieval History, 25), 
forms the historical background Fournier’s study and knowledge 
that movement, culminating the ideas and policies Gregory VII, 
essential intelligent reading Fournier’s pages. the apt 
words Dr. Brooke, the great advance papal authority spiritual and 
temporal, its rise power co-equal with the Empire, was not initiated 
indeed Gregory VII, but was made possible him and was the 
creator the new Papacy’ (ibid. 111). Investigating the canonical 
collections which came into existence the very midst reform 
movement leading inevitably contest for supremacy between the 
Papacy and the Empire (ibid. xi), Fournier tells the story those 
collections powerful factor the progress reform and doing 
has illumined for aspects the history Church and State 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 

the first two chapters his second volume Fournier brings 
clearly into view two highly important groups canonical collections 
first, the Gregorian Italian origin and the time the 
great pope, which are inspired the purest spirit the reform (ii. 
secondly, the group collections associated with the name Ivo 
Chartres, inspired the same spirit reform, but yet differing from 
the ‘Gregorian collections’ certain nuances (ii. 55-114). Although 
their ideas were based part the antiquum, Gregory and his colla- 
borators found the ancient collections insufficient for their purposes 
nor were the later collections, including Burchard’s Decretum, adequately 
line with the tendencies the reform. result, therefore, there were 
prepared the Gregorian period several new collections, notably the 
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Collection Titles (often entitled Diversorum Sententiae Patrum), 
the Capitulare Cardinal Atto, the collection Anselm Lucca, and the 
Collectio canonum Cardinal Deusdedit. Ivo Chartres Fournier 
attributes all three collections the second group, namely, the 
the Decretum, and the Panormia. Fournier’s masterly survey the 
existing state learning regard these two groups collections 
outstanding importance. has shown how the spirit the 
reform Gregory VII, founded upon the supreme and sovereign authority 
the Holy See, was given expression collections which profoundly 
influenced canonical legislation. The pages devoted Ivo’s authorship 
the three collections which bear his name, including the famous prologue, 
and not less the pages which deal with Ivo’s tendencies canonical 
doctrine, are special interest (ii. 99-114). 

The two chapters concerned with the local collections both and out- 
side Italy from Gregory VII Gratian are scarcely less value than 
those dealing with the two great groups collections inspired the 
Gregorian reform movement; for these later chapters Fournier 
traces the divergent influences the pre-reform and the reform collections 
(ii. 115-313). Although five the local collections Italy, including the 
collection inserted the celebrated cartulary the monastery Farfa, 
show trace Gregorian influence (ii. 115-27), there are sixteen, in- 
cluding Bonizo’s Liber vita christiana, the Polycarpus, and the Collection 
Books, which were influenced the Gregorian collections (ii. 
222), and two which the influence Ivo may discerned (ii. 222-6). 
Fournier places the local collections outside Italy two categories 
(1) eight, including collection and the Collection Books, 
which are independent Ivo’s influence (ii. (2) seven, including 
the Caesaraugustana, the collection the manuscript Saint-Germain- 
des-Prés, and the Collection Parts, which are marked their in- 
debtedness that great canonist (ii. 265-313). 

mastering these two chapters, many the details which are 
presented for the first time scholars, the reader able trace the 
influence throughout the West, the period from Gregory VII Gratian, 
(1) the earlier pre-Gregorian collections, such the Dionysiana, 
the False Decretals, and Burchard’s Decretum, and (2) the two groups 
collections, impregnated the ideas the reform, which are associated 
with the names Gregory VII and Ivo Chartres. Although some the 
local collections Europe were uninfluenced either the one the other 
these two latter groups collections, as, for example, col- 
lection (see ii. 227-30; Brooke, op. cit. pp. 57-83), Italy the Gregorian 
collections and outside Italy those Ivo profoundly affected the content 
and the tendency local collections. Although Fournier draws our 
attention two local Italian collections which the influence Ivo 
may observed, does not the chapter devoted local collections 
outside Italy, either sub-heading summary, expressly stress the 
full extent the influence the Gregorian collections upon cisalpine 
collections. several parts that chapter, which subdivided into 
(1) collections independent Ivo, and (2) those under his influence, 
there are, however, clear evidences that the Gregorian collections, 
distinguished from those Ivo, had contributed much the contents and 
VOL. L.—NO, 
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tendencies many these non-Italian collections. the course his 
study those non-Italian collections which were independent Ivo (ii. 
227-65), Fournier tells that prudent not admit the use the 
Collection Titles the composition the collection seventeen books 
the Poitiers and Rheims manuscripts (ii. 233); but, the other hand, 
clear from his account that the Collection Titles, one the most 
important the Gregorian collections, not only spread its reform influence 
far and wide the West, including France, Germany, Spain, and England 
(ii. 19-20, 263), but that extensively utilized the making local 
collections outside Italy that were independent Ivo, such the Collection 
Books, the Liber Tarraconensis, the canonical collection Bordeaux, 
the Collection Books, and the Collection Books Saint-Victor 
(see ii. 235-65, passim). other Gregorian collections also influenced 
some the local collections outside Italy that were not dependent upon 
Ivo. Thus, for example, the collection Anselm Lucca, which spread 
all parts the West (ii. 355), contributed few fragments the Liber 
Tarraconensis (see ii. 242), while gave the Collection Books 
material part its contents (see ii. The Gregorian collections 
influenced, moreover, the local collections outside Italy that were fact 
dependent upon Ivo; thus, for example, the principal sources the 
Caesaraugustana, addition Ivo’s Decretum, were the collections 
Anselm Lucca and Deusdedit (ii. 273-6). But, without mentioning 
further examples the influences groups collections, one upon another, 
may remarked general that the study Fournier’s and 
Bras’s work, from this point view, the ‘table collections’ 
(ii. far from exhaustive, only partly helpful; and the reader, 
bent tracing the main effects earlier collections upon those later 
time, must many cases devote much time both seeking the evidences 
and co-ordinating the results his examination. summary in- 
fluences, even more elaborate table collections, would have been 
welcome. would have helped us, for example, envisage their 
European environment the results Dr. Brooke’s study the collections 
available England the twelfth century (see op. cit. pp. 84-105). 

the final chapter, Theology and Canon Law’, which concerned 
with (1) the problems raised the theologians, (2) the patristic Sententiae, 
and (3) the progress, theory and practice, methods interpretation, 
Bras sets out general terms, but with adequate attention 
details, the main tendencies thought the period immediately before 
Gratian (ii. while Conclusion Fournier gives 
rapid but illuminating survey some the 
tendencies which emerge from study the collections that were made 
during eleven and half centuries the Christian era (ii. 353-61). 

This study discloses constant struggle between two tendencies. The 
centrifugal tendency, which produces anarchy, was work not only 
the time the Merovingian decadence and the period following the 
Carolingian reform, but also after the insufficient efforts Burchard 
Worms and even after the more vigorous endeavours Gregory VII, 
witness the divergences the collections which appeared the close 
the eleventh and the first third the twelfth century. resist these 
centrifugal processes the Church and canonical thought there was 
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the tendency towards concentration and unification which made for the 
establishment order the place anarchy. This latter tendency, 
which always had its source Rome the Roman spirit, manifested 
itself the collections resulting from the Gelasian renaissance the 
end the fifth century (i. 21-31), the spread the Dionysio-Hadriana, 
the work the Pseudo-Isidorian canonists, Frankish enterprise 
founded Roman traditions, the collections which are associated with 
the reform Gregory VII, and, finally, the Decretum Gratian. C’est 
remarks Fournier, ‘qui rétabli toutes les fois qu’elle 
semblait compromise (ii. 360). 

is, however, Fournier has clearly taught us, one the out- 
standing features the canonical collections that each notable 
effort effect concentration and unification was followed the appearance 
centrifugal tendencies. After the Gregorian reform this movement 
was partly due the reluctance certain elements the clergy ac- 
cept all the consequences papal supremacy. Many collections, notably 
those Ivo Chartres, are indeed evidence compromise between the 
law the age Burchard and that the time Gregory VII. These 
collections, including Ivo’s, are characterized, moreover, another feature 
which had already appeared Burchard’s Decretum, for them large 
place given fragments that are more theological than juridical and, 
indeed the end the eleventh century theology was gaining ground 
hitherto held law. For time the limits these two domains 
science sacrée, ecclesiastical law and theology, were and 
the first quarter the twelfth century the work unifying the law the 
Church, vigorously undertaken the time Gregory VII, was checked. 
Meanwhile, however, Urban II, less concerned than Gregory with the 
temporal authority the Papacy, unquestionably increased its spiritual 
authority (Cambridge Medieval History, 90); and, Fournier has 
shown us, the initiation profound evolution, which was transform 
the legislation the Church, was due Urban, who taught, among other 
things, the doctrine that was essential distinguish the law the 
Church une part immuable une part contingente variable 
pro personarum qualitate’ (ii. study the Jus- 
tinianean law-books the early glossators presented the canonists, 
moreover, new method the interpretation legal texts and the efforts 
certain canonists, notably Alger Liége his Liber misericordia 
justitia 1105) and magister Ubaldus the Summa sententiarum 
(circa 1130-35}, harmonize the texts the Canon Law system 
concordance, together with the growth principles differentiation be- 
tween law and theology, produced legal method interpreting canonical 
texts juridique), which soon found its classical expression 
Gratian’s Concordia discordantium canonum. Gratian had done for the 
law the Church what his contemporary, Peter Lombard, accomplished 
the realm theology (see ii. 315-61, especially 340-50, 

may remarked, conclusion, that the present work the 
highest importance supplement the existing literature, voluminous 
but scattered, which the history canonical collections throughout the 
Christian era presented. The classic work Maassen only deals with 
the collections that had appeared before the middle the ninth century 
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and, already observed, Bras the preliminary chapter has en- 
abled envisage the formation those collections the light 
historical evolution. Fournier’s main achievement consists 
illumination what may not inappropriately described the dark age 
the history canonical collections. While some the collections from 
the False Decretals Gratian have long been known published form, 
many them still exist manuscripts only. Fournier has rendered 
invaluable service bringing not only the published, but also very 
considerable number the manuscript collections into the compass 
his survey and, moreover, his volumes there both textual criticism 
and examination the collections factors historical development. 
only natural find that dealing with vast field inquiry 
Fournier holds some views which are variance with those earlier 
investigators and, moreover, not surprising discover well that 
some the leading scholars our own day differ from Fournier points 
substantive For the period with which deals Fournier 
has, however, placed all medievalists under heavy debt. has enabled 
them examine first hand many the materials which Gratian used 
composing his Decretum and the same time has prepared the way 
for more intelligent reading Schulte’s masterpiece, Die Geschichte der 
Quellen und Literatur des canonischen Rechts von Gratian bis auf die Gegen- 
wart Fournier’s work not history ecclesiastical 
institutions ecclesiastical is, the contrary, historical 
account the repositoria the canons during the last formative period 
before the age the classical Canon Law. Blended diverse elements, 
drawn from the ius divinum, the decisions councils, papal decretals, and 
secular legal sources, the Canon Law that formative age before Gratian 
subject both absorbing interest and critical importance for medieval 
history. Foraknowledge ofmany his materials the historian the Church 
and its law during that pre-Gratian era must turn 
volumes. There will discover well that the data relating the 
canonical collections have been spread before him the background the 
history the West. will fact obtain the vision reform move- 
ment which, not only Fournier’s period, even the sombre tenth 
century, but throughout the whole history Roman ecclesiastical in- 
stitutions, has been constant factor, more potent one age than another, 
the evolution the Papacy the supreme authority the government 


Papsturkunden den Niederlanden (Belgien, Luxemburg, Holland, und 
Franzésisch-Flandern). Archivberichte. ii. Urkunden. Dr. 
JOHANNES (Abhandlungen der Gesellschaft der Wissen- 


schaften Géttingen, phil.-hist. Klasse, Folge, nos. 8-9). (Berlin 
Weidmann, 1933-4.) 


Dr. continues these two volumes the work begun Dr. 
Kehr 1906. The system followed has already been explained review 


See, e.g., Dr. Ulrich Stutz’s comments the present work der Savigny- 
Stiftung, Kan, Abt., 1932, pp. Ixvi, Kan. Abt., 1933, pp. 397-404. 
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Dr. Holtzmann’s survey papal documents His 
work has been greatly lightened the useful Table Chronologique 
Wauters, which includes most the documents already printed, 
and the accounts monastic archives contained Dom Ursmer 
Berliére’s Monasticon Belge. has thus been unnecessary for him 
enter into any great detail describing the history the various col- 
lections which has examined. His first volume consequently very 
brief, and mainly taken with indications the documents noted. The 
reader will struck with the richness the collection transcripts 
made the Bollandists, and now forming part the Royale 
Brussels. Their collection St. Albans’ bulls [MS. 3723 (7965-73)] 
has produced very large number entries, most, not all, which 
seem have been already noted the Regesta Jaffé-Léwenfeld (Leipzig, 
1885-8). The wealth the Lille archives, though remarkable, will 
more familiar English students. should noted that list 
Corrigenda previous volumes the series occurs page this 
volume. 

Only three eleventh-century bulls unknown Jaffé are printed 
the second volume, but one these shown forgery, although 
probably itself eleventh-century date. For the twelfth century there 
are 373, most which are entirely new, though some cases only the 
subscriptions the cardinals are hitherto unprinted. The index only 
shows the names the recipients that the book less useful than 
might for reference. But, after all, the great thing have the 
texts accurate form. The only entry direct English interest 
seems the Bull Eugenius III, 1145 (no. 56), giving protection 
St. Peter’s, Ghent, for their property Lewisham. Here Dr. Ramackers 
the names the archbishop Canterbury and the bishop Rochester. 
The earliest text seems that Bishop Hamo’s Rochester register, 
written presumably the first half the fourteenth century. The bull 
not otherwise suspect, and possible explanation seems that the 
original had merely the Gemipunctus (..) for the Christian name each 
case, and that the names were inserted some time after the pontificates 
Hubert Walter, and Walter, archdeacon Canterbury, although these 
two were not themselves contemporaries. The copy the Rochester 
register was thus probably made from Flemish prototype. inter- 
esting bull 1168 (no. 121) shows the pope somewhat unwillingly 
confirming the election bishop Tournay whom the chapter had 
elected defiance the pope’s recommendation another candidate. 
Another 1179 (no. 205) presents heroic solution the difficulty 
recognizing orders conferred schismatic bishop. Credible witnesses 
roundly (and falsely) swore that the bishop had been consecrated before 
the schism. Other bulls (nos. 303, 361, 367) give what seem in- 
consistent decisions the question whether canons absent from their 
houses for study the bishop’s service are entitled equal 
share the revenues with those who are constantly resident. 

CHARLES JOHNSON. 


Ante, 461. 
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Histoire des Universités frangaises des origines nos jours. 
Picard, 1933.) 


Any attempt compress into less than 400 pages the history all the 
universities Europe the end the sixteenth century, explain their 
origin, their work, and their manifold contributions their age, neces- 
sarily ambitious and difficult task. d’Irsay has faced this cour- 
ageously the first volume what complete history higher 
education the present day, and has succeeded writing book that will 
bear comparison with the standard works Denifle and Rashdall, much 
surpassing them synthesis fails rival them original work 
scholarship. The utility such survey, although can little 
more than summary more detailed research others, considerable, 
and the author has undoubtedly succeeded writing clear, consistent, 
and well-proportioned narrative. Severe compression has naturally neces- 
sitated some bold generalizations and some striking omissions, but has left 
little that obscure seriously misleading. 

Space has been saved ignoring most the constitutional aspect 
university history and the precise extent which the various uni- 
versities copied from one another. There introductory chapter 
education before the eleventh century which, interesting though is, 
not very profound and could have been shortened order give more 
space later times. Medical science given almost more prominence 
than theology, law, the liberal arts, method treatment which 
valuable that corrects common defect the history medieval 
education, but which results this case undue emphasis relatively 
subordinate point. not, for example, true say that 1230 the 
study medicine Oxford was fort (p. 127). 

The French universities naturally receive the fullest consideration, 
although Paris given its due pre-eminence the type most gener- 
ally copied and its internal working not adequately explained. The 
sections devoted the authorities studied and the subjects instruction 
during the middle ages are really illuminating and deserve careful attention, 
although here, again, the need for compression obliges the omission much 
that value, and little attempt made show how teaching methods 
and text-books varied different universities. Similarly, assumed 
that all universities followed the ‘type’ Paris Bologna, whereas 
fact, several the German universities deliberately adopted features from 
both. The nature the medieval equivalent examinations and the daily 
lives and habits the students are scarcely glanced at, while the significance 
the philosophical disputes which led the formation the via moderna 
and via antiqua practically exclusive organizations some universities 
overlooked. 

the fifteenth, and still more the sixteenth, century reached, 
signs rather superficial attention the true meaning the universities 
European culture are apparent. The great share the universities 
the Conciliar movement hurriedly dismissed, while the view taken 
the Renaissance, including the drawing distinction between the 
and the Renaissance, that Burckhardt and 
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Janssen rather than more recent writers. This emphasized 
obvious clerical bias throughout the whole book, the universities being 
treated much more exclusively clerical institutions than they really 
were. The share the monasteries education considerably exag- 
gerated, also the orthodoxy the average student, the welcome 
given the Mendicants, the extent the book-production the middle 
ages, and the amount approved Bible-reading the vernacular. 
Germany, neither Erfurt nor Cologne have justice done their earlier 
importance, while England, Cambridge receives peculiarly scanty 
treatment after being assigned ‘une date précise fondation, 
(p. 129). 

the last chapters, the amount permanent harm that was done 
education the Reformation will seem many decidedly over-esti- 
mated, also the success the Jesuits certain universities main- 
taining splendide monde catholique’. the other hand, 
the ill-effects the nationalization the universities after the fifteenth 
century are rightly dwelt on, although this tendency was apparent long 
before the Reformation. The book contains some attractive illustrations, 
but for bibliography and index have wait. The documenta- 
tion varies very much value. great number authorities are cited, 
some them scarcely pertinently and others inaccurately. The late 
Miss Mary. Bateson, for instance, appears Bates (p. 20), Bede 
with using the meaningless word (p. 42), St. Asaph 
wrongly placed England (p. 44), and appears the misleading 


implication that all the works Plato were studied the twelfth century, 
while numerous misprints the titles books and quotations suggest 
hurried proof-reading, particularly when reference like Cambridge 
Univ. Gazeite, q.v.’ (p. 214) allowed remain. Most these 
defects, however, can easily remedied later edition, which the obvious 
gap that the book fills seems likely call for. 


Rolls the Justices Eyre, being the rolls pleas and assizes for Lincolnshire 
1218-19 and Worcestershire 1221. Edited Doris Mary 
(Selden Society, vol. (London: Quaritch, 1934.) 


this large and sumptuous volume Mrs. Stenton has continued the work 
begun her Earliest Lincolnshire Assize Rolls, published for the Lincoln 
Record Society 1926, and her Earliest Northamptonshire Assize Rolls, 
published for the Northamptonshire Record Society 1929. Hugh 
Wells, bishop Lincoln, and his colleagues were work Lincolnshire 
and Nottinghamshire, except between March and April, and about 
four weeks before June, from November 1218 Martin 
Pattishall, with rather less attentive group colleagues headed 
the abbot Reading, sat various places Worcestershire, Gloucester- 
shire, and Herefordshire the three summer months 1221. Mrs, 
Stenton has selected the rolls their proceedings Lincolnshire and 
Worcestershire respectively. these and other shires they are the first 
judicial records Henry reign the first also since the disturbances 
which began England 1214, Fifty years ago, his Pleas the 
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Crown for the county Gloucester (London 1884), edited from the records 

the same eyre 1221, Maitland dwelt brilliantly upon the significance 
this fact and upon the value the evidence given the rolls. Mrs. 
Stenton has carried Maitland’s work. With the aid these and other 
records she has written most interesting account the process transi- 
tion from war peace, the effect the war upon later judicial activities, 
and the beginnings later disturbance (pp. After long 
delay the business was heavy, especially the north. The bishop 
Lincoln and his fellow-judges found expedient divide the records 
pleas from the records assizes, plan which has prompted Mrs. Stenton 
include her introduction precious commentary the distinction 
between pleas and assizes (pp. Unhappily the roll pleas 
the Crown has not survived for Lincolnshire only the records civil 
pleas and assizes remain but the Worcestershire, like the Gloucestershire, 
roll gives sufficiently vivid picture crime and violence, while the rolls 
for both shires show how litigiousness could strengthened well 
deterred poverty. Some these litigants were desperate straits. 
Perhaps the most piteous case that the two children wandering 
mason, who had two small parcels land Worcestershire. The mason 
had left his lands and family charge brother who became leper, 
then another who after time gave up. The land lay untilled and 
was entered upon the lord for default services. Then the mason died. 
The children, assize mort d’ancestor, were able recover seisin 
the ground that they had not lost judgement admission 
surrender (pp. 484, 485). 

time, however, refer the main object this particular publica- 
tion the Selden Society. Mrs. Stenton observes the opening sentence 
her preface this volume was suggested and has been modelled 
Maitland’s work Bracton’s Note Book will immediately obvious 
all who have read the printed edition the Note Book’. The rolls 
here edited were among those handled and annotated Bracton. Mrs. 
Stenton has very appropriately enlisted the support the Selden Society 
task which has enabled her carry farther our knowledge Bracton, 
his relations with Martin Pattishall who probably introduced him 
the study the law and its records, his methods, and his particular 
object compiling materials and, later, working them into great 
treatise the law and procedure. pleasant learn, also, that the 
great man could make slips and was not incapable carelessness. The 
first part the introduction this book fact important addition 
the history our judicial system, and will read with avidity and 
profit all serious students English institutions. Particular attention 
should called Mrs. Stenton’s pages upon the rise and importance 
the professional judge, and her careful analysis the cases marked 
Bracton. She shows us, inter alia, how the judges differed from each 
other upon important matters legal principle. The assize utrum, 
take one instance, would have become something more than the parson’s 
writ right Bracton could have had his way but Martin Pattishall, 
after wavering, had forbidden laymen bring the action (pp. xxxii, xxxiii). 

Mrs. Stenton, always, provokes the reviewer pillage her commentary 
the cases, and then tempts him farther providing him with 
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exhaustive and scholarly index rerum. She has developed method 
dealing with Pipe Rolls and rolls judicial proceedings with which 
impossible quarrel. only one matter—the use the jury after the 
abolition the ordeal (pp. her analysis seem obscure, 
and this because her caution, not because she does not see the problem. 
Generally Mrs. Stenton lucid and incisive could wished. Within 
the limits which she has set her investigations she leaves little nothing 
tobedone. She true historian well fine editor and palaeographer 
and her insight, like good lamp, burns with clear and steady flame. 


Husitstvi Cizina (Hussitism and Foreign Countries). 
(Prague Gin, 1931.) 


who study the development the medieval ideas that lead 
the Hussite movement will always turn with interest the investigations 
Czech scholars, for whom that movement marks the greatest epoch 
their history. The most important work the subject recent years 
this series essays Dr. who has published since 1915 several 
important articles many aspects Hussitism. These essays touch 
many different problems. The first discusses the authorship the anony- 
mous work, Tetragonus Aristotelis, which Dr. holds Czech 
contribution the literature the conciliar controversy. Another 
chapter deals with the question the chalice and the influence Jakoubek 
Stribro and Peter Payne, together with the effect Jerome’s knowledge 
the rites the Orthodox Church acquired during his journey Lithu- 
ania. Other chapters deal with the origins the Taborite revolution, its 
relations with the Waldenses, and the settlement the Picards Bohemia 
1418. Other topics discussed are the Hussite manifestos Europe 
1430 and 1431, the controversial literature the Hussite struggle, the 
German Hussites, and the participation Waldensian bishop the 
foundation the Czech Brotherhood. different subject dealt with 
essay the idea the sovereignty the people throughout the 
Hussite movement, which Marsilio Padua regarded the teacher 
the Czech revolution. 

The most important essay for English scholars deals with the influence 
Wyclif Hus. Dr. Bartos disagrees totally with the widely-accepted 
view Loserth that Hus merely accepted Wyclif’s ideas and added little 
them. regards that writer’s ‘mechanical method’ the juxta- 
position texts narrow and unscientific. points out that Neander 
did not fall into the error Loserth and that the investigations Jan 
Sedlak have confirmed Neander and refuted Loserth. shows that 
Loserth failed realize the medieval method wholesale quotation 
(without acknowledgement) from the works earlier scholars, which 
visible Gerson, D’Ailly, Thomas Aquinas himself. The truth 
the author’s criticism obvious anyone who has compared, for instance, 
the works the Arabian geographers. clear that the great develop- 
ment pre-Hussite thought Bohemia must have influenced Hus pro- 
foundly even had there been but still mystery why his 
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works follow the English thinker much more than they show the influence 
Matthew Janov. any case can said that Matthew, 
and the rest educated generation which was able dig out folios 
philosophical and social ideas and vitalize them much bring 
about great revolution. grant that Wyclif was the more original 
thinker, his ideas had but transient influence England and influence 
anywhere else, except Bohemia, where they found fruitful soil not only 
among thinkers but among the simple people the cities and the country- 
side. Dr. goes farther than this, and his work leads expect 
more and more light thrown these problems Czech research. 
His book lacks cohesion. series essays written different times 
and different but lively, challenging, well-documented, 
and authoritative. The conclusions controversial matters are fairly 
stated, and the author appears quite prepared accept criticism from 


The European Nations the West Indies (1493-1688). 
PercivaL (London: Black, 1933.) 


Dr. vigorous, sweeping, and intelligible survey the beginnings 
European colonization the West Indies, achieves success which 
denied many scholars, that combining popularity with solid founda- 
tion learning. well that can take his learning for granted, 
for hardly condescends single footnote and there bibliography. 
Since scholar—not even Dr. Newton—can have covered the whole 
this vast subject first-hand, are surely entitled know few the 
secondary authorities upon whom has most relied the more so, because 
the few places where can detect, with without his help, the authors 
has used, find that has adopted their views almost entire. For 
instance, appears accept without much question the somewhat fragile 
and complicated theories Dr. Williamson about the voyages 
Hawkins, and one two later occasions the same influence can felt. 
Dr. Williamson’s work admirable, and his theories may but 
historian writing for the general public, like Dr. Newton, takes heavy 
responsibility upon himself when adopts without explanation reasoning 
dangerously clever and neat. 

Still, Dr. Newton has for the most part seen his subject with his own 
eyes, and seen from every side. Sense proportion uncommon 
virtue among colonial historians. Dr. Newton possesses high, 
perhaps excessive degree sometimes almost goes too far belittling 
the effect colonial history upon the course events Europe, and 
magnifying the influence the latter upon the former. Nothing could 
better than his account the way that war and peace the Indies 
depended the struggles Habsburgs and Valois, his description 
the interlocking politics England and Jamaica the reign Charles 
but sure ground when attributes the foundation the Com- 
pagnie des Isles 1635 Richelieu’s designs against Moreover, 
sometimes loses sight the history the colonies, his preoccupation 
with the history international colonial rivalry. 
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Still, these are faults the right side. Dr. Newton can forgiven 
great deal for his merit breaking away from the tendency put the 
history the colony the centre the world and that Europe the 
circumference. also very much commended for his comparative 
treatment his subject. The history all empires has suffered, and none 
more than that our own, from the national compartments which 
has been written. Every step towards universal comparative 
survey colonial history welcomed, and Dr. Newton has done much, 
his writing and teaching, turn the study the subject this direction. 

impossible for lively and sweeping book free from errors 
detail. There are one two geographical slips, and one two con- 
fusions but very few them are important. un- 
guarded remark the end the book would give the impression that 
private war came end the West Indies 1688, whereas truth 
the silver age piracy was only beginning then, and the privateers played 
great part until 1815. there any general criticism which Dr. 
Newton open, that sometimes attributes consistent and careful 
schemes people whose real intentions were probably vaguer and less co- 
herent than believes. Historians must never give the struggle 
make sense history, but they must also guard against making too much 
sense. They must allow most all for vagueness and uncertainty the 
history colonization and exploration, where most all had left 
ignorance and chance. RICHARD 


THERE are several men who played important part the history 
England during the first half the seventeenth century who have never 
found really satisfactory biographer. Strafford one them, for 
Miss Cooper’s life him importance, Browning’s Life suffers 
from obvious and serious limitations historical work, and Traill’s, 
though written competent scholar, brief and open serious criticism 
the light our more recent knowledge. Therefore Lady Burghclere 
had great opportunity before her and all the more regretted 
that she did not make better use it, inasmuch she was the first person 
since Gardiner gain free access the rather closely guarded papers 
Strafford now the possession Lord Fitzwilliam. 

biography really successful, ought give the reader 
clear and living picture its subject’s character, his ways thinking, 
his point view. Partly the result the chronological method which 
Lady adopted, she never succeeded doing instead the 
reader forced skip from chapter chapter, picking scraps 
knowledge goes along, wishes get any real idea the 
sort man Strafford actually was. And this not merely the inevitable 
result lack material, for, however disappointing the new papers 
from the Fitzwilliam manuscripts may from the point view the 
greater events history, they give good many those small in- 
timate touches that, assembled with skill, would have made Strafford 
live before our eyes. sense Lady Burghclere has submerged him 
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the details the times which lived and yet she has added little 
nothing our knowledge those years. She has not even always 
consulted the best-known authorities: almost all her information has 
been derived from Gardiner from O’Grady’s Strafford and Ireland 
the latter often rather dubious value and even Gardiner has been 
modified later research. She has much say the Petition Right, 
but Miss Relf’s short work quite unknown she gives reference 
to, and includes her bibliography, the Journal Sir Symonds Ewes, 
edited mythical Wallace who presumably Professor Wallace 
Notestein, but even when she refers regard the proceedings 
the Commons November 1640 (ii. 229), she has obviously not 
used all, for she merely gives Gardiner’s version what hap- 
pened and shows complete ignorance the revised order that Notestein 
has established, that was not Pym who called Clotworthy tell 
his story about the suggested use the Irish army against England and 
that the doors were not locked until after that story had been told. 
Again, had she consulted Notestein (p. 27, 31) even the Commons 
Journals (ii. 26) she would have known that the committee prepare 
the charges against Strafford consisted Pym, Strode, St. John, Holles, 
Digby, and Clotworthy, and did not include Grimstone, Earle, Hampden 
she asserts (ii. 230). 

Even more serious than this ignorance modern works the subject, 
Lady Burghclere’s carelessness making quotations from her author- 
ities. good many Strafford’s letters were printed Knowler 1739 
not only there evidence that she has ever checked these with the 
originals, but the quotations she makes from the printed volumes her 
errors spelling, capitalization, punctuation, and wording are innumerable. 
few examples must suffice 

they (the meaner sort) shall find your Majesty’s goodness 
(i. 258) should read ‘so they shall find your Majesty’s Goodness 
(Knowler, 186); Not knowing what this might grow to, told them 
plainly feared they had begun the Wrong End, thus 
(i. 263) Lady Burghclere’s version not knowing what this might 
grow to, went instantly unto them, where they were Council, told them 
plainly feared they begun the wrong End, thus 
(Knowler, examples are given Lady Burghclere in- 
verted commas exact quotations, and will noticed that they have 
been selected from only five out her seven hundred pages. There 
are many others even more unfortunate their errors: the omission 
only after the shipping business will not much backened 
exactly reverses the sense (ii. pages farther omit- 
ting the word she mangles Strafford’s quotation from Spenser 
help the men, thus wrapt error’s endless traine (ii. 226; this 
from Whitaker’s Life Radcliffe, postscript the letter 
that includes this quotation Lady Burghclere quotes being dated 
(November from Wentworth Woodhouse after (ii. 
226). Actually, this apparent quotation obtained amalgamating the 


Faerie Queene, Bk. canto st. 18. Strafford has himself slightly adapted 
the line. 
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date the letter with that the postscript: November was not 
Sunday and the postscript was not written Wentworth Woodhouse, 
but when Strafford had almost reached London arrived Monday, 
November. Consequently her pathetic picture Strafford throwing, 
after dinner, last lingering look the home his fathers nothing 
but impossible myth. But the crowning piece carelessness 
found her version the famous letter Charles the Lords which 
agreed Strafford’s execution. This she considers important that 
she gives facsimile reproduction it, yet she prints her text from 
Rushworth and includes his seventeen verbal errors, which she 
adds two others her own (ii. 335-6). 

This constant inaccuracy really serious matter, for Lady Burghclere 
has printed for the first time considerable number extracts from 
Strafford’s letters the Fitzwilliam manuscripts, and the student can 
have feeling security that she has printed them with any greater 
care than she has used for those she took from Knowler’s collection. 
This all the more regretted number these new letters are 
decidedly important there are some dealing with the Great Earl Cork 
(i. 243 others about the quarrel between Strafford and Mountnorris 
(ii. well good many which touch Strafford’s personal 
and family life. 

Equally disconcerting the student Lady Burghclere’s neglect 
voice any really critical judgement upon the less reputable Strafford’s 
actions his very dictatorial policy Ireland, his high-handed attitude 
towards the Irish Church canons, his method dealing with Galway, 
his favour Laudian provost the rather dubious quarrel with the 
Fellows Trinity College. there any criticism all the 
mildest character and never allowed affect her final judgement. 
the same, her work has contributed something our understanding 
Strafford, for she has provided material which, used with care and 
knowledge, will make him human being and not the mere apostle 
Who there who has taken the chair committees and 
would not feel himself fellow-sufferer with Strafford when writes 
that there torment world like being tyed fast chair and 
talked death fool (i. 204) 

The following typographical and historical mistakes lesser im- 
portance have been should surely read respect- 
fully (i. 20, 22); the Camden MSS. vol. vii. meant the Camden 
Mise. vol. viii. (i. 22, 1); the Battle the Black Mountain’ 
October 1620 ought that the White Mountain November 1620 
(i. 28) was Sir Edmund Hampden, not the more famous John Hampden, 
who was imprisoned and sued out writ habeas corpus 1627 (i. 
and Index) the Person’ omitted after otherwise (i. 219, 30); the 
Spanish resident was named Necolalde not Nicholadie (i. 224); obey- 
ances should read obeysances (i. 259, Catelin mistake for 
Catlin (i. 336, 32); ‘any’ should read ‘my’ (ii. 10, 9); 
omitted before and before (ii. 138, 19, 26) 
entice Thomas Wentworth into the not the original (ii. 224, 
‘ever man went’ should read ever any man went with (ii. 225, 
Strafford’s trial Arundel sat chair and not the woolsack, 
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and the peers’ benches were covered with red and not with green cloth 
(ii. 265: see Whitelock, Memoirs, 120); states that 
Strafford’s answer the charges against him covered two hundred pages, 
not merely twenty (ii. 260); was the treason act Edward not 
that Edward III that made two witnesses necessary (ii. 273); 
omitted before Strafford’s last letter the king (ii. 326, 4). 
This sense exhaustive list, but its length needs comment. 


John White. Frances (New York: Putnam, 1930.) 


Mrs. was fully justified rescuing from oblivion the Rev. 
John White, Patriarch Dorchester and Founder Massachusetts’. 
his right the former title there doubt not only was given 
his contemporaries, but they testify almost unanimously the esteem 
with which was regarded the citizens Dorchester whose spiritual 
welfare ministered for forty-three years. Nor was his fame merely 
local one, for gained considerable reputation writer, and when the 
Assembly Divines met 1643 was appointed one the assessors and 
that capacity acted occasion their chairman. But was his 
personal interest the attempted settlement New England and his 
writings its support that really constitute his claim remembered. 
they justify Mrs. Rose-Troup’s contention that was the real founder 
Massachusetts the whole cannot but feel that this rather 
exaggeration that was one the men behind the Puritan movement 
the New World true enough, also the fact that was one 
the chief leaders the Dorchester Company, and its successor, the New 
England Company, but there good evidence that had anything 
with the Plymouth colony, and that was certainly the first the field. 
All the same, Mrs. Rose-Troup has collected great deal valuable 
material about these two companies and their relations with one another, 
and with the later Massachusetts Bay Company and the even more intricate 
relations between the settlements that were made Massachusetts under 
their auspices. Unfortunately her discursive style and her determination 
set out all the details not make these chapters easy reading, and the 
confusion the reader’s mind not lessened the fact that her dates 
some the voyages given pp. 68-70 are badly muddled. But she has 
undoubtedly established one her contentions, that the Dorchester 
Company was planning more than mere fishing settlement, that the 
idea refuge for the more Puritanic minded members the Church 
England was also part its scheme. For John White, throughout the 
whole period his relationship with these colonial ventures, appears 
have been definitely against separation from the Church England. Even 
his later years was most moderate Puritan, and his famous 
assize sermon 1633 not only made this clear, but gave evidence 
that considered resistance prince justifiable. 

Mrs. Rose-Troup enters with spirit into two literary 
controversies one concerning the the General Observations 
for the Plantations New which was written 1629, and the 
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other, the question who drew the famous ‘Humble Request’ 
which John Winthrop and other leaders the emigrants signed April 
1630, the day before they finally set sail from England. the second 
volume the Winthrop Papers, which has been published the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society since Mrs. Rose-Troup’s book appeared, both these 
documents are claimed the work John Winthrop, the second without 
any question, the first equally emphatically but after considerable dis- 
cussion neither case proper attention given some the arguments 
Mrs. Rose-Troup puts forward. regard the first pamphlet, the 
reader who has particular hero defend would probably say that she 
has made out fair but means conclusive case for White’s authorship, 
while the editors the Winthrop Papers are quite unjustified blandly 
asserting that lost original was composed Winthrop just because 
slightly amended copy his handwriting. regard the Humble 
Request the editors the Winthrop Papers simply assume that because 
Winthrop signed first must have written whereas, since signed 
officially governor, would have placed his name first matter who 
had composed it. this instance Mrs. Rose-Troup has established 
thoroughly good, though not absolutely conclusive, claim for White 
regarded the author. 

About good many matters Mrs. Rose-Troup has accumulated great 
deal information, much fact that John White rather buried 
beneath it, for, after all, there not very much that can with any certainty 
discovered about him; but her work valuable not only for the 
bibliographical and genealogical data provides, but also bringing out 
more clearly than has ever been done before the really important part 
played Dorchester and the west country the early colonizing ventures 
New England. 

few small errors have been Sir Josiah Child was the author 
the Discourse Trade (p. 34) there such title Lord Lieutenant 
Exeter (p. 60) 331 should read surely White’s grandson 
was John, not Josiah (p. 389, 12, and see pp. should 
read ‘Tanner’ (p. 396, also seems rather poor judgement completely 
have ignored both her text and her bibliography Gardiner’s great 


(1616-1621). Par (Paris: Leroux, 1934.) 


book embodies the results Tapié’s researches the archives 
not only Paris but Prague, Strasbourg, and Brno, where was aided 
the Institut d’Etudes Slaves. Unfortunately, the Bohemian archives 
were largely destroyed after the battle the White Mountain, and 
cannot said that Tapié has discovered anything Czech sources 
that throws fresh light the general history the period. His book 
fact based French materials, and its most original features are his 
apologetic interpretation Puysieulx’s foreign policy, his emphasis 
the personal intervention Louis XIII the moment crisis, and his 
questioning the verdict French historians that this was for France 
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period decline and error, with the conduct affairs the hands 
mediocrities. is, indeed, admitted Tapié that the French ministers 
failed decision and promptitude the early days the Bohemian 
revolt, when firmer intervention might have re-established peace, but 
dwells such detail the internal difficulties France, the menaces 
the queen-mother and the discontents the protestants, that 
impression created that Puysieulx was never position act freely. 

The first two chapters, dealing chiefly with Richelieu’s 
ministry, are interesting, but have only slight connexion with the main 
theme. The third chapter begins with the return office Villeroy and 
Puysieulx, and describes the political organization Bohemia. Good use 
made recent Czech monographs, especially the attempts 
von Lobkowitz strengthen and unify the administration. Somewhat 
vague statistics are given the relative numbers catholics and pro- 
testants (including utraquists). Tapié’s conclusion that nearly all 
the lower and the majority the peasants were protestants, and the 
upper classes Bohemia and Moravia were catholic. With the 
immigration German into Moravia caractére vraiment 
tchéque royaume clear account given the Letter 
Majesty, the Czech Credo, and the concord between the états sub 
utraque (Lutherans and new utraquists) and the états catholiques. Silesia 
was included the privileges but not Moravia, which special concessions 
had been made the Emperor Matthias 1608. Tapié explains 
clearly how the estates were led accept Ferdinand king designate, 
victory, says, the autocracy over the aristocracy. The story 
the defenestration vividly told. The subsequent revolt characterizes 
loyalist its professions, reactionary its attachment the system 
government estates, which meant practice government the 
great landowners, liberal its willingness include catholics (though that 
was obviously merely desire widen the area revolt), and nationalist 
being the supreme resistance the Czechs the movement which was 
dragging their independent kingdom towards monarchy that was uni- 
tary and bureaucratic, and inspired Spain. its reckless folly has 
little tosay. The treaty Ulm describes the deliberate sacrifice 
Bohemia agreed between the princes the Evangelical Union and the 
French ministers, and argues that without the previous connivance and 
encouragement German protestant princes the Bohemian revolt would 
never have taken dangerous course. tells much the intrigues 
that preceded Frederick’s election king. 

Louis XIII and his ministers could not charged with encouraging 
the Bohemians. far from adopting the policy seeking their 
own advantage the difficulties the Austrian Habsburgs, they had 
favoured the election Ferdinand king and emperor, and they had 
promised armed assistance when Vienna was peril. The overruling 
consideration was the fear general war with Spain, and France dared 
not face the united Habsburgs until the perils internal disunity had been 
overcome. Rochelle was negotiating with foreign powers. 
makes useful correction Hanotaux’s statement that they were 
actually touch with the Spanish government the Low Countries. 
Hanotaux was apparently misled the placing despatch addressed 
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the United Provinces collection papers concerned with the 
Spanish Pays-Bas (p. 593). But the success Spinola the Palatinate 
and the disbanding Henry IV’s old allies the Evangelical Union, 
which were the consequence the treaty Ulm, directly menaced France, 
and the Austrian Habsburgs, who few years before had seemed weak 
enough safely helped France, were now strong enough disregard 
French intervention the interests peace. Tapié actually describes 
the treaty Ulm résultat satisfaisant mais provisoire, but was surely 
one the most imprudent conventions ever sponsored French minister, 
destroyed the balance Germany enabling Bavaria bargain 
with Austria, and secure new electorate for itself and the Habsburg 
catholic party. The book interesting review French policy 
and the Bohemian revolt, and clearly the result fresh study the 
sources. Very little attention given English policy English sources, 
but the indecisions James would have still further complicated 
narrative already labyrinthine enough. GREEN. 


The Byng Papers. Edited Brian Vols. ii., (London 
Navy Records Society, 1931-32.) 


THE second and third volumes the Byng cover variety 
topics considerable interest. Vol. ii. mainly concerned with the later 
stages the Spanish Succession War. Vol. iii. covers the years 
and has its chief topics the share the Navy establishing the Hano- 
verian Succession and thwarting the Jacobites, along with the Baltic 
operations into which England was involved the early years George I’s 
reign. The chief incident with which vol. ii. deals the attempted 
Jacobite descent Scotland early 1708. Byng had very difficult 
task watching Dunkirk, intricate problems navigation and seaman- 
ship being involved failed prevent Forbin and his squadron from 
sailing, his pursuit was prompt and effective enough, though with foul 
ships against clean (pp. and 37) did not manage bring the French 
action. Subsequently Byng commanded the squadron employed 
co-operation with the troops under General Erle, who were intended 
make the French coast conjunction with Marlborough’s 
army. Had Marlborough been able persuade Eugene and the Dutch 
agree immediate invasion France after Oudenarde, Byng and Erle 
might have played exciting and important part however, the project 
was too daring even for Eugene; the destination the was 
changed from St. Valery Western Normandy Brittany, Marlborough 
did not want give his schemes away landing St. Valery before 
could co-operate. Difficulties pilotage and want knowledge the 
coasts (p. 161) caused the project abandoned and the troops were 
eventually landed Ostend, good service, which Mr. Tunstall 
does not refer, assisting keep open Marlborough’s communications 
with that port during the siege Lille. Clearly such were 
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more formidable and useful threats than performance, Chatham’s 
fifty years later were also show. The idea was 
attractive, the practical difficulties execution were considerable. 

Byng’s work the Mediterranean 1708-9 was also rather incon- 
clusive, for want any real naval objective. The French had ceased since 
1706 contest the control the Mediterranean, and there was little 
done except protect our trade interfere with that France. The re- 
tention Catalonia the Allies after Almanza, and again after Brihuega, 
was materially assisted the support our squadron, which ensured 
regular supply corn from North Africa, but the story illustrates the 
inability naval power effect much against land power itself, 
when has not enough troops take advantage the openings can make 
but cannot, unaided, improve. 

The anti-Jacobite operations 1715 and the Baltic cruise 1717 are 
both interesting, devoid outstanding incidents. Possibly Mr. Tunstall 
has included rather many papers somewhat routine character which 
tend cover the same ground, but put too many better than 
overdo omissions. One curious episode some correspondence between 
Byng and the Jacobites early 1715: not easy explain, but Mr. 
Tunstall probably right thinking was never sincere and that Byng 
was trying this means ascertain the enemy’s intentions. also 
interesting see how 1715, when the Regent was sincerely anxious 
fulfil his obligations George was not too easy get the subordinate 
French officials co-operate cordially with their recent enemies (iii. 177). 
Byng had great trouble with some suspicious Scottish and Irish vessels 
Havre, which the local officials were unwilling search for arms and 
stores. 

the very complicated situation the Baltic 1717 much evidence 
has been made accessible late the publication the Royal Historical 
Society’s Diplomatic Instructions, both for Sweden and Denmark, and 
the Polwarth MSS. the Historical MSS. Commission. elucidate the 
story told the Byng papers, Mr. Tunstall has made excerpts from 
the latter source and with good results. Without firm grasp the 
diplomatic situation all its ramifications the naval side the story 
hard understand, but the story does provide good illustration the 
work the Navy often accomplished without serious fighting. 

ATKINSON. 


The Cambridge History the British Empire. Vol. vii. pt. Australia 
pt. ii, New Zealand. General Editors: 
Advisor for the Dominion New Zealand 
(Cambridge: University Press, 1933.) 


history two nations, one which only century ago was its early 
infancy and the other non-existent, bound from that alone 
present certain unique features. And when considered that the 
birth and development the Australasian peoples coincided with the 
industrialization Western civilization, process which enabled them 
develop their resources, institutions, and external contacts un- 
precedented speed, the exceptional character the enterprise becomes 
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still further evident. The compressed character Australasian history 
offers some interesting contrasts with that Canada (with its roots the 
ages Cartier and the Pilgrim Fathers), and governs the structure the 
two volumes under review. Equally striking the contrast between the 
the two volumes themselves, illustrating they 
markedly distinctive national traits, notwithstanding common cultural 
basis. 

The Australia volume opens with admirable survey geological 
and climatic conditions, which here perhaps more than most areas have 
conditioned the growth human society. chapter follows which traces 
the exploration the Pacific from the medieval notions Terra Australis 
the death Cook. passing may noted that the view here 
upheld (contrary the opinion many) that the sixteenth-century 
Dieppe maps represent actual discovery Australia. The chapter 
the exploration the Australian Continent skilful synthesis 
material which has little natural cohesion, but the narrative would have 
been greatly assisted the insertion few sketch-maps. The chief 
interest the early years New South Wales and its daughter colonies 
lies the gradual and inevitable transition from penal free settlements. 
more detailed treatment the long struggle the Colonial Office, 
and notably Grey and Stanley, preserve modified transportation 
system would have been welcome but the pressure economic and social 
circumstance which opened the Continent despite official resistance 
well brought out. one contributor aptly remarks with reference 
Blaxland’s unauthorized penetration west the Blue Mountains, 
‘killed the convict system breaking down the gaol walls’ (p. 111). 

doubt the attraction free settlers vast areas good pastoral 
and agricultural land would havé been sufficient itself eliminate 
the convict element course time, but the arrival the 
was decisive. Gold hunters and ex-felons were regarded too combustible 
combination. The appraisal the gold discoveries between 1850 and 
1860 forms one the most interesting chapters the volume. The gold 
era was the after that time there apparent Australia 
the consciousness distinct national Moreover, the idea that 
the gold discoveries arrested the industrial development the country 

tracing the extraordinarily rapid rise the Australian wool trade 
pre-eminence and the struggle the squatters for security within the 
law, the policy the Wakefield school discouraging pastoral develop- 
ment maintaining high prices land-sales severely criticized. But 
although Wakefield’s disciples were undoubtedly blame for their tardi- 
ness admitting pastoral dispersion its proper place the Australian 
economy, one looks vain for adequate evaluation Wakefield’s 
influence, especially South Australia. Similarly, the chapter the 
establishment responsible government would have gained closer 
reference the constitutional theories colonial reformers such Buller, 
Joseph Howe, and Elgin. The Australian colonies were ‘much more 
interested colonial self-government than ministerial responsibility 
(p. they tacitly assumed, maintained, that the latter would 
granted and concentrated their attention upon securing the formal 
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exclusion imperial authority from matters local interest. But 
difficult believe that Wentworth and his colleagues were ignorant that 
after the Durham Report collective ministerial responsibility had become 
the essential means wherewith colonists could secure control over internal 
affairs, and that that concession was gained the rest followed. 
later chapter indicates, method rigid demarcation between imperial 
and local concerns would have been acceptable home, or, the other 
hand, could have permitted the progressive encroachment which cul- 
minated Dominion status. 

During the fifty years preceding the Great war attention chiefly 
concentrated upon the federation movement, the character the resulting 
constitution, the rise the labour party, and the growth self-sufficiency 
policy which aimed high-wage White Australia from which coloured 
labour, European immigrants, and European goods (though not European 
capital) were increasingly excluded. noteworthy analysis labour 
party organization furnished, which shows that although the party 
caucus dominated the cabinet, was means omnipotent, but was 
itself controlled Commonwealth Conference through federal executive 
while the spirit animating all the party’s programmes described that 
self-regarding nationalism pre-occupied with its own social conditions 
(p. 495). Nor was this point view peculiar the socialists. Another 
contributor describes the policy the Commonwealth based once 
upon breadth high ideals and narrowness individual interest 
the resultant provincialism added, ‘the Great war came 
challenge soon forgotten’ (p. 625). 

The record the Australian Expeditionary Force Gallipoli, 
the Western Front, and Palestine makes stirring reading, and con- 
siderable extent overcomes the inherent drawback detaching the history 
particular body troops from the course and strategy the war 
whole. 

The contributions comprising this volume are authoritative and main- 
tain the high standard associated with the various Cambridge histories. 
The volume suffers from two major defects: lack comprehensive 
unity and failure relate the history Australia the main stream 
imperial development. For the latter omission compensation will 
doubt supplied when volumes ii. and iii., which will trace the develop- 
ment the Empire whole, make their appearance. But the 
significance Australian history would have been more effectively 
portrayed devoting less attention the rise and fall ministries 
and more the character external influences and the nature 
Australia’s contribution such matters world-interest federalism, 
social legislation, and industrial arbitration. Greater unity could have 
been effected the addition one, perhaps two, chapters, devoted 
gathering the various fields development into summarized synthesis. 

The companion volume New Zealand naturally much smaller 
compass. geographical introduction followed chapters oceanic 
and territorial discovery with most interesting account the traditional 
history and organization the Maoris. contrast Australia the 
problem the native occupies prominent position, although too much 
attention perhaps devoted the Maori wars the expense fuller 
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treatment the much more important problem how control the 
impact civilization upon the native mind. The policy Sir 
George Grey was, true, failure, but established tradition 
expert and sympathetic understanding, and the work Sir Donald McLean 
surely deserves more detailed consideration. 

Although New Zealand was colonized the flood-tide English 
humanitarianism and the sovereign rights primitive people were 
recognized (as never before) the Waitangi Treaty, various circumstances 
contributed create situation almost hopeless confusion between 
the Maoris and the settlers regards land purchases, and period 
intense mutual bitterness ensued; but happily review the present 
situation able indicate gradually increasing native population, 
flourishing organizations for Maori education and co-operative farming, 
and ‘the absence race discrimination either private public 
life (p. 145). 

The complicated story the relations between the British government 
and the colonization companies and the results accruing from the applica- 
tion Wakefield’s principles are ably told, the course constitutional 
development with the curious experiment the Provinces Act. But 
the most outstanding contributions are those relating economic de- 
velopment. Australia, the gold rushes transformed society. The 
country was invaded some 35,000 men the prime life and bringing 
with them fair amount capital. Within three years (1860-6), both 
exports and imports had increased almost and not only that, 
but ‘the conservatism essentially characteristic the Wakefield system 
colonization was challenged and defeated the more reckless experi- 
mental temper the new immigrants’. Under the inspiration new- 
comer, Julius Vogel, orgy public expenditure with borrowed money 
set in, which together with wild speculation accelerated the long-continued 
fall the price-level, and occasioned the acute depression the late 
eighties and The new immigrants transferred the weight 
wealth and numbers from the North the South Island, occasioned the 
rise the Liberal-Labour party and series striking experiments 
State socialism. But 1880 change was beginning take place 
steady drift back the North began the part land-hungry small 
farmers, who checked the socialistic trend legislation and countered the 
agitation for high protection and industrial development. Thus, after 
passing through similar revolution due gold discoveries, Australia 
and New Zealand parted company. Nevertheless comparison these 
volumes makes very evident the fundamental similarity the individuality 
and culture the two Australasian nations. 


Die englische Politik Juli 1914. Ernst (Stuttgart and 
Kohlhammer, 1934.) 

Bibliographie zur Vorgeschichte des Weltkrieges. ALFRED VON WEGERER 
Quaderverlag, 1934.) 


Dr. work may described the European counterpart 
similar summary dealing with the Yugoslav question the same period 
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(see ante, 504). This moderate statement the German case, 
more moderate than that Lutz, and worth considering. especially 
worth comparing with Camille Bloch’s Causes the World War. 

Some the prolegomena are, however, disturbing. Thus, chapter 
links all the military naval plans and conversations England, Belgium, 
and France together, though they were very different character. 
speaks the Barnardiston conversations strengthening pledges 
(pp. 307-12). But very doubtful they strengthened ties much, for 
Joffre told the Higher War Council April 1913 that British support 
was doubtful that shall doing wisely not taking the British 
forces into account our plans operation (Les armées francaises, 19), 
and Colonel Huguet 75) seems show quite clearly that the British 
military authorities could not guarantee the political action their 
government: Renouvin thinks England’s action was still uncertain 
July 1914. 

take another and very technical point, our author (p. 301) speaks 
the ‘amtlichen Sir Arthur Nicolson. His reference 
Gooch and Temperley, vol. xi. xxi, wrong. The reference seems 
xi, and theory then built that Nicolson’s private letters give 
the leading ideas Grey’s policy. But Grey was purist such matters 
and wrote (ix. vili), did not regard anything except own letters 
and official papers deciding policy’. And ambassador would have 
taken private letter Nicolson’s authoritatively expounding it. 
There certainly such thing official private letter’ the 
British Foreign Office. However, there may elsewhere and any as- 
sumptions that head are dangerous, just are deductions from the 
unofficial military conversations British officers. 

Herr Anrich holds that the British press, its divided and uncertain 
attitude, greatly confused British policy. This statement true, but 
press was less close touch with its government. 

The final conclusion seems this. Herr Anrich, rather going back 
his previous study, admits that Grey warned and 
Germany against reckless action July 1914. But now says that 
failed put pressure Sazonov during the 26-27 July. Our author 
attentive reader British Documents, but was unable consult 
vol. ix. pt. the Balkan war, which now published. Its moral has 
been well pointed out Mr. Fullerton the Figaro, February 1935. 
says Grey hesitated speak loud 1914, because had managed 
keep the peace 1913 using methods entirely the reverse violent. 
The very success the Conference London was full dangers, 
for created false confidence 1914.’ This lesson applied only 
Germany and but clear that equally applicable 
Sazonov. There is, however, one further point which seldom made. 
Grey had put real pressure Sazonov, would have 
will moderate now, but, course, that means that England will support 
if, spite moderation, war comes’. Grey obviously could not 
have said Yes’ until August therefore could not put too 
much pressure for fear provoking some such suggestion. 

Dr. von Wegerer’s Bibliographie not much more exhaustive than that 
Langer and Armstrong’s Foreign Affairs Bibliography (N.Y. 1932), but 
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more recent and admirably arranged under countries, into sections, 
line documents, memoirs, newspapers, &c. have not noticed Mano 
Toscano, Patto Londra, Bologna, 1934, which throws important 
retrospective light. TEMPERLEY. 


International Bibliography Historical Sciences. Seventh year 1932. 
Edited for the International Committee the Historical Sciences, 
Washington. (London: Milford, 1934.) 


great the flow learned works and articles all subjects that some 
attempt analyse and make effective for its purpose one the 
all-important needs our generation. One the greatest experiments 
for this purpose the international bibliography which this the 
fifth volume. The years 1930 and 1931 will shortly follow it, and hoped 
that the future volume will regularly appear about two years after 
the year under review. 

The international committee has now obtained good deal experience, 
and Pierre Caron, the learned librarian the Sorbonne, has seen his 
work increase both size and effectiveness. The problem selection 
difficult one, and ensure that the same standards are applied many 
different countries task that requires not only learning but diplomatic 
skill and patience. Not all the problems are yet successfully solved, 
but much has been done that the volumes have become recognized 
indispensable aids the historian, and they should ensure that much 
labour which has hitherto been unco-ordinated and hence ineffective can 
now directed towards common end. 

The present volume has 6722 entries books and articles, sufficiently 
formidable number. the most important entries are also added 
references reviews that the total number citations much larger. 
The historical classification has now become standardized. There are 
main divisions which are sub-divided into 114 sub-divisions. There are 
two indexes, one authors and persons and one geographical. Thus 
spite the varied interests which are now classed under the word history 
almost all can quickly and simply satisfied the pages this book. 
How varied are the sources from which the information drawn can 
gathered from the fact that the list journals which prefaced the 
book covers pages. 

The subjects stretch from pre-history the present day. The section 
post-war history perhaps the least satisfactory and includes much 
ephemeral work. might better stop the peace treaties. Es- 
pecially useful are some the divisions which collect together works 
subjects which are often scattered through many miscellaneous biblio- 
graphies many different languages. This year being the centenary 
Goethe’s death has special section his own, items, which 
may remarked only three are English. There section the press 
items with several cross-references. Others are included the 
sciences, music and the theatre, working-class movement [sic] and 
socialism, historical geography, Roman catholicism (but the other 
languages Roman omitted) and protestantism. There even under 
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the heading Modern Legal and Constitutional History’ section 
items Fascism, though why this should when there none 
communism hard explain. Latin America seems rather neglected. 
One two misprints occur, but the editing has been most successful 
work which includes many different languages. 

One the most valuable features the bibliography the insertion 
references reviews some the books mentioned. Unfortunately, 
reviews often appear the learned journals long after the book itself has 
been published, and this doubtless the reason why this part the 
volume not successful may hoped will become. Perhaps 
addenda important reviews might inserted later volumes. 

may hoped that this great project will receive sufficient support 
from historians enable its sponsors continue it. Hitherto have 
obtained largely through the assistance the Rockefeller Foundation. 


5 


Short 


Ever since the Slovaks became part new State, their history, their 
language, and their geographical position have been studied and discussed 
mainly partisans opponents who have case prove. Dr. 
Locher’s Die nationale Differenzierung und Integrierung der Slovaken und 
Tschechen Verlauf bis 1848 (Haarlem: Willink, 
1931) the first work their past history which may said thor- 
oughly impartial. Dutch student, educated the university Leiden 
under well-known teacher Czech, Professor Van Wijk, and helped 
some the historians Czechoslovakia, Dr. Locher has written scholarly 
and critical account the history the Slovak people their relations 
with the Czechs down 1848 with short account the problems 
recent times. This book, coincidence, appeared the same time 
the account Slovakia and its problems the Slovak leaders, edited 
Professor Seton-Watson. The two books supplement each other. The 
main facts Slovak history are quite clear. fragment the Slav 
race, isolated hilly country, they retained their primitive language and 
customs when other Slav groups were uniting form nationalities. His- 
tory threw them into close contact with the Hungarian plain and cut them 
off from their nearest kinsmen, the Czechs. their nobility came 
co-operate, like the Croats, with the Magyar nobility through the medium 
the Latin language. But when the Regnum Hungaricum was trans- 
formed into Magyar national State, the Slovaks were bound defend 
their own language. The refusal the Magyars under Kossuth and then 
under Tisza grant them any national recognition led strong national 
movement under Stur and his successors. The real difficulty then arose. 
Were the Slovaks independent group join the The 
intricacies their relations with the Czechs are carefully traced Dr. 
Locher, and his conclusions will not always please Czech chauvinists. 
Any attempt assimilation the Czechs would great mistake. 
regards the Slovaks distinct group among the West Slavs, which has 
valuable contribution its own make the Czechoslovak State. 
significant that, besides the leading Slovaks like some the 
greatest Czechs, Comenius, Palacky, and Masaryk, owe much the Slovak 
side their ancestry. The Slovaks can balance the bourgeois virtues 
the Czechs with primitive Slavonic recklessness and idealism, with 
quality that Dr. Locher calls The author owes 
great deal Professor Chaloupecky’s book the past Slovakia (Staré 
Slovensko Bratislava, 1923), but keenly alive the literature 
his subject and gives the reader plenty bibliographical help. Treatment 
controversial subjects impartial investigator like this great 
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Professor Herbert Meyer, Géttingen, distinguished legal historian, 
has made two notable contributions our knowledge Germanic medieval 
law. Das Handgemal als Gerichtswahrzeichen des freien Geschlechts bei 
den Germanen, which bears the sub-title Untersuchungen Ahnengrab, 
Erbhof, Adel, und Urkunde (Weimar: Nachfolger, 1934), ex- 
amines the problem the double meaning Handgemal the ancestral 
property the freeman noble birth (Stammgut des Edelfreien) and 
token, sign, image (Zeichen, Abbild). Having subjected scrutiny 
Homeyer’s theory and the views later scholars, Dr. Meyer presents 
account the significance Handgemal both the history the 
procedure courts and that documents. Within the compass 
the latter subject, has given valuable exposition the following 
the strengthening confirming (firmatio) documents and the 
sign the papal documents and Handgemal notarial attestation 
further development, and the seal and coat arms outgrowths, 
Handgemal (pp. 86-132, passim). Das 
aus dem Anfang des 13. Jahrhunderts (2nd edn. revised Weimar: Béhlaus 
Nachfolger, 1934) Dr. Meyer presents Germany’s oldest law-book 
text based the Old Middle German manuscripts, accompanied 
translation modern German, glossary, reproductions three brief 
passages from the manuscripts, and table subject-matters (pp. 95-201). 
Introduction much value the editor, after dealing with the manu- 
scripts which the law-book found, considers its nature and place 
origin, legal contents, currency, influence, and position among the other 
early law-books Germany (pp. this connexion may 
noticed that the first part the new edition Gustav Homeyer’s cele- 
brated work the German medieval law-books, Die deutschen 
biicher des Mittelalters und Handschriften, long out print, has 
last made its appearance. This Erste Abteilung the new edition con- 
tains the list register the law-books (Verzeichnis der Rechtsbiicher), 
revised Dr. Karl August Eckhardt (Weimar: Nachfolger, 
1934). Foreword Dr. Ulrich Stutz gives his account the progress 
work upon the new edition, which was undertaken early the twentieth 
century under the auspices the Savigny-Stiftung; and also 
explains why this Erste Abteilung has been published three years after 
the appearance the Zweite Abteilung, which contains the list register 
the manuscripts the law-books (Verzeichnis der Handschriften), 
revised Dr. Conrad Borchling and Dr. Julius von Gierke (Weimar 
Nachfolger, 1931). This new edition Homeyer’s work (first 
printed privately 1836; then published 1856) welcome addition 
the literature Germanic legal history. Present-day German interest 
legal tradition also evidenced the production new edition 
the Germanic Laws (Germanenrechte), under the editorship Dr. 
Eckhardt, which divided into the Gesetze des Merowingerreiches (Band 
and the Gesetze des Karolingerreiches (Band the first volume 
still the press, the latter volume has now been completed the 
publication that part which contains the laws the Salic and 
Ribuarian Franks (Weimar: Béhlaus Nachfolger, 1934). Like the other 
two parts the volume, this part contains both the original text and 
modern German translation, but apparatus critical and explanatory 
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The part played the Cistercians the diplomatic negotiations 
the period the schism 1159-77 was certainly but Dr. Martin 
Preiss, who has written very full and careful account their activities, 
Die politische und Stellung der Cisterzienser Schisma von 
1159-77 (Historische Studien, Heft 248), (Berlin: Ebering, 1934), tends, 
perhaps natural monograph devoted the subject, over- 
emphasize the influence the order and consequence obscure the 
role taken the more important characters. This particularly marked 
his full treatment the long-drawn-out negotiations which passed be- 
tween Pope Alexander III, Henry and Becket. For example, the 
strength single letter John Salisbury which refers monk 
the Cistercian abbey Boxley the bearer letters from Becket, 
Dr. Preiss lays stress the use Cistercians messengers between the 
archbishop and his friends the Continent (p. 76). Considering how 
largely Anglo-Norman history figures this volume (three chapters ex- 
clusively relate the Becket question) pity that Dr. Preiss has not 
more familiarity with the work English authors. Apart from two 
three general references English books, only once, far have 
noticed, does quote the statement English writer (Professor Powicke 
Ailred Rievaulx, 100). His principal secondary authority for 
the history the Becket negotiations Reuter’s Geschichte Alexanders 
III, published over seventy years ago. The second part the volume 
contains more valuable and more original work. treats the posi- 
tion the Cistercians the several dioceses the Empire; here the 
prominence the political sphere members the order carefully 
traced the privileges and gifts made Cistercian houses are here duly 
recorded. One deplores this, indeed all the volumes this valuable 


The third (and last) volume The Collected Papers Thomas Frederick 
Tout (Manchester University Press, 1934) contains nine lectures delivered 
between 1915 and 1923. The first eight are reprinted from the Bulletin 
the John Rylands Library, the last from the Transactions the British 
Academy. Several them are written from the particular administrative 
angle from which present compelled contemplate all history 
said 1923. conflicting tendencies English adminis- 
trative history during the Fourteenth Century’ (lecture viii.) tried 
(to quote his own words again) ‘to clear his mind attempting some 
sort general survey’. stiff reading because sets out the 
complexities the subject—the tendencies any 
undue simplification history, but all the more valuable that 
account. The Messenger Lectures, which have not yet been published, 
probably deal with the same problems more exhaustively. The other 
articles though full learning and wisdom make less demand the 
reader. The first, ‘St. Thomas Canterbury history gives critical 
but sympathetic estimate the holy blissful martyr’, and makes one 
regret that Tout’s lecture The place St. Thomas Aquinas history 
(published 1925) not included any these volumes. The 
Study Medieval Tout insists the indispensable service 
the chronicler medieval history Without the aid the chronicler 
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the consecutive history church and state could not written all’ 
(p. 18). This not new, but the judgement coming from great student 
records specially significant. the other hand declares that 
for the investigation administrative history chronicles are almost 
useless and who neglects administrative history can hardly under- 
stand aright the process which the two great machines church and 
state, often variance, but more often fairly friendly co-operation, 
restored law and order Europe, overthrew feudal anarchy, and made 
peace, civilization, arts, and science once more possible’ (p. 34). 
chronicles and records are equally indispensable. The editors confine 
themselves pointing out few modest footnotes such modifications 
Tout’s statements conclusions have been rendered necessary 
subsequent researches. Thus learn from Mr. Bilson’s investigations 
that Tout exaggerated the merits Edward the town-planner 
Hull (p. 81, n.). Perhaps they might have gone little farther and ex- 
plained some allusions: thus readers these volumes who are not pro- 
fessed medievalists—and one hopes there may many—might glad 
know that ‘an American scholar’ referred 243 Miss 
Putnam, and the ‘large volume’ her Enforcement the Statute Labourers 
1349-59 (1908). The book well printed and there are numerous illus- 
trations, most which belong the article Medieval Town-planning. 


young scholar, Georg Stadtmiiller, has published no. Orientalia 
Christiana (vol. xxxiii. Feb.-March 1934) dissertation Michael 
Metropolit von Athen (c. 1138-c. 1222). The subject was 
already familiar students medieval Athenian history from the work 
Lampros and others, which the author mentions his introduction. 
has read everything published the famous metropolitan, whose 
usual name, Akominatos, finds none the manuscripts. thinks 
that the generally accepted statement that young Georgians studied 
Athens arose from confusion between Athens and Ateni, west Tiflis, 
and believes that 1217 the exiled metropolitan left Keos for Boudonitza, 
where, according him, died. This seems, least, doubtful. Not 
only those days, but Turkey down 1922, the Greek bishop was 
also the representative and protector his before the civil author- 
ities, and the medieval word, for fief still found suburb 
Nauplia. Special attention devoted fiscal matters, and excursus 
contains new collation Michael’s Memorial the methods taxation, 
accompanied commentary. This and seven other appendixes fill 
about half the monograph, including two the manuscripts, one the 
chronology Michael’s works, one the date his arrival Athens, 
which, with Lampros, the author fixes 1182, and two metropolitans 
Neopatras and Salonika. The treatise scholarly, but scarcely gives 
life-like picture the man. 


The History the Decline and Fall the Medieval Papacy (London 
Methuen, 1934) Dr. Elliott Binns has attempted describe papal, 
Gibbon described imperial, Rome. His subject the rise, development, 
and partial decline and fall great institution three centuries before 
the Reformation. has written useful handbook which contains 
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much information gathered together somewhat casual way. The 
plan the book orderly, and its matter easily and pleasantly written. 
But task which even Haller, whom Dr. Binns does not seem have 
read, has left unfinished (although had less ambitious object view), 
is, fear, beyond the range Dr. Binns. 


The Institut d’Etudes slaves Paris has given Liberum 
Etude sur développement principe majoritaire, Ladislas Konopezynski 
(Paris Champion, 1930), admirable translation important work 
well-known Polish professor Cracow University subject that 
has been little studied. The old-fashioned view that the Liberum Veto 
was institution peculiar Poland and the main cause the fall 
Poland longer tenable. more correct say that its abolition 
was one the causes the second Partition, and known that 
institution worked until its abuse for about century led 
its abolition. Polish historians have abandoned the pessimistic attitude 
the former Cracow school towards their past history and institutions, 
and have already pointed out that the Polish practice was means 
unique has been supposed. The modern reaction against democratic 
procedure has led reconsider our dogmatic position. The adoption 
the League Nations the principle unanimity voting shows 
how this principle may suitable cases where powerful bodies are 
reluctant part with any part their sovereignty, indeed was the 
case with the provinces ancient Poland and elsewhere. Professor 
adopts new attitude. Assuming that unanimity the 
primitive method procedure deliberative bodies, regards Poland 
having preserved the ancient practice and having developed normally, 
and challenges scholars all nations investigate their history and 
show when and why the right the majority superseded the principle 
unanimity. starts the inquiry himself discussing this great revolu- 
tion from many points view and many countries. the knowledge 
that many may have the working the principle unanimity 
the British jury system the Russian village assembly, adds 
mass instances from history, whether the practice Iceland, Aragon, 
and especially Poland, the theory from the idea the valentior pars 
Marsilio Padua Burke’s criticism the rights majority the 
French Revolution. The author has long been known through his works, 
particularly the eighteenth century, one the most erudite Polish 
historians. This book gives mass new material that reveals profound 
learning and lively imaginative power its application. all who 
are interested the growth institutions will give fresh ideas and 


The last section the Hamburgisches Urkundenbuch (Bd. Abt. iii. 
Hamburg Liitcke and Wulff, 1933) covers the ten years 1321-30. Though 
based the contents the Hamburg archives, includes also docu- 
ments relating Hamburg the Vatican archives Liibeck, Copen- 
hagen, elsewhere. good part concerned with the affairs 
the dean and chapter Hamburg. Thus have ordinance 1323 
that each new canon bring with him velvet choir-cope. The 
difference tastes was found great that the obligation was commuted 
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1328 for money payment. The chapter seems have been bad 
terms with the archbishop Bremen, and resented being summoned 
attend provincial council south the Elbe. 1329 the archbishop, 
after visitation, directed the dean rectify the usual abuses, e.g. per- 
formance early mass deputy, taking fees for licences teach, and 
inattention divine service. abuse which the chapter itself tried 
remedy was the obligatory dinner given priests the occasion their 
first celebrating mass, which, like other graduation ceremonies, tended 
become too expensive. Among the documents printed exempli- 
fication the letters patent Henry 1266 granting Hamburg 
merchants the privilege the with elaborate description 
the seal. Another document, 1321, licence from the archbishop 
Bremen the city Hamburg have oratory the beacon-tower 
the island Neuwerk the entrance the Elbe for the keepers 
and their visitors. 


foretaste his projected work the crusade the later middle 
Dr. Aziz Suryal Atiya has published learned monograph The 
Crusade Nicopolis (London: Methuen, 1934), based wide study 
the available materials and visit the site the battle. His thesis 
that ‘the crusading movement continued force European 
politics until the Crusade Nicopolis after which the political, literary, 
and ecclesiastical conditions Europe were opposed it, and quotes 
Gower, Langland, and Wyclif examples this opposition. shows 
that the idea this crusade, for which propaganda had prepared the way, 
arose, not with Manuel II, but with Sigismund Hungary, whose main 
object was ‘to save his own and that many nobles joined, 
because they were tired inaction, and regarded the attack upon the 
Turks form sport. traces the defeat the crusaders largely 
moral causes their lack union, owing the rise nationalism, 
evidenced passage Méziéres and their riotous living combined 
with their mistaken choice battle-field with two rivers behind and 
beside them the discipline, light and mobile cavalry, and superior archery 
the Turks. Moreover, usual, the Christians south-eastern Europe 
were disunited the Wallachians were treacherous allies the Hungarians, 
Serbian contingent under Stephen Lazarevich gave the finishing stroke 
the Turkish victory. controverts the theory that the future Henry 
England was present the battle, but thinks that the earl Hunt- 
ingdon perhaps led the English there similarly, the first elector Branden- 
burg was not Nicopolis, but, the fourth crusade, the Balkans saw 
Katzenellenbogen, whose family had once held fief Thessaly. The 
‘aftermath’ the defeat described: the return the captives, the 
generosity the Lesbos, the meanness Venice and the 
duke Burgundy. Nearly half the book consists appendixes, notes, 
and bibliography, this last very complete. The most interesting appendix, 
that Nicopolis to-day refutes the identification the site with the 
Roman Nicopolis Istrum because remains earlier than Byzantine 
times have been discovered there, which tallies with its foundation 
Heraklios. statement 118 and one the three maps might 
mislead the reader into thinking that the Morea was definitely conquered 
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the Turks 1397, and the proper name the Greek port (p. 108) 
Glarentza. note (p. 198) ignores the fact that medieval Greek names, 
e.g. Negroponte, Stanchio, were often due the conjunction the 
preposition eis with the accusative. The exact date the Turkish capture 
Nicaea has been fixed recent publication. 


Mme Inna Lubimenko’s Les relations commerciales politiques 
Angleterre avec Russie avant Pierre Grand 
des Hautes Etudes), (Paris: Champion, 1933) represents the main 
useful compilation, fully annotated, from her numerous articles these 
topics. From the English point view cannot said that the 
diplomatic relations with Russia between 1553 and 1689 were serious 
consequence apart from their commercial implications, and might have 
been more profitable have devoted greater attention more com- 
prehensive analysis Anglo-Russian commercial relations during this 
period part the general economic life Russia. Although one, 
not very satisfactory, chapter devoted the organization the 
Muscovy Company and six other chapters are devoted its privileges 
and activities (including those Persia), yet the general effect one 
insufficiently co-ordinated information. This part unavoidable 
owing the burning the earlier records the Muscovy Company 
1666, and the authoress has certainly made available much interesting 
material from the English and Russian archives (Moscow and the Hamel 
copies Leningrad; mainly the British Museum, the Public Record 
Office, and the Bodleian). The book was originally completed 1925, 
and Mme Lubimenko has unfortunately been unable correct the greater 
part the proofs, with the result that misprints (even French words) 
and inaccuracies are distressingly frequent. 


With the second! volume his Geschiedenis van Nederlandsche 
Stam tot Verspreiding van Goede Goedkoope 
Lectuur, 1934) Professor Geyl reaches the period which most his 
special historical work has been devoted, that considerable part 
consists very readable synthesis studies which are already known 
historians. covers the period from the Twelve Years’ Truce 1688. 
Dr. Geyl’s view its political history less favourable the house 
Orange than that most modern writers. particular, while throwing 
much new light their English relationships ascribes these degree 
importance which cannot altogether accept. His leading idea 
the underlying unity the northern and southern parts the dis- 
membered Netherlands does not, however, distort his narrative the 
political history. the chapters the history society, the arts, 
thought, and religious life, most which are more novel because has 
published less about them already, this idea begets some new interpretations 
great interest. reminds that the characteristically northern 
painters never formed national school with uniform principles, and 
that there were always alongside them, the north, painters who 
represented the cosmopolitan baroque. shows the decline Dutch 


painting aspect the rise French influence. manages 
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combine the unity essay with the light and warmth human 
story. That can due his having fixed national point 
view. There are also other points view, not less eligible; but Dr. 
Geyl’s enables him see much that other historians have missed. 


Professor Karraker his study The Seventeenth-century 
Sheriff (Chapel Hill: University North Carolina Press, 1930) starts off 
giving what is, far know, the best modern account within 
relatively brief compass, the qualifications, functions, and position 
the sheriff Stuart England. But this, though occupies one-third 
the whole book, really only preliminary the object that the author 
has view, which attempt show the relationship between the 
position and duties the sheriff colonial Maryland and Virginia with 
those his English prototype, and the extent which the influence new 
physical, economic, and intellectual conditions would account for such 
divergences existed. order accomplish this draws correspond- 
ing picture the sheriff seventeenth-century Maryland and Virginia, 
derived partly from the printed records these two colonial governments, 
but very considerable degree from the unpublished records the 
county courts. what conclusions does Mr. Karraker come? That 
both countries the sheriff chosen from similar social and economic 
class, that his appointment each case was made much the same way, 
and that general terms his duties were the same, though the financial 
returns the office the colonies were relatively much greater but that 
there was the collector not merely the local royal revenue (or its 
equivalent, the proprietary revenue) England, but the poll- 
taxes which were purely colonial, and this because was freer and more 
independent control king governor than was the sheriff home. 
Physical conditions made the links between central and county government 
these colonies weak during the seventeenth century, and Mr. Karraker 
concludes that result county self-government became reality and the 
sheriff, the county head, shared this independence. However, 
these colonies the sheriff had lost his judicial functions—the holding the 
county court and the tourn—for colonial conditions necessitated 
radical simplification the English judicial system and procedure 
the colonial county court resembled not the English county court, but 
the court quarter-sessions, though possessed much broader juris- 
diction. Consequently Mr. Karraker able affirm that these colonies 
adhered the fundamentals the procedure followed the English 
courts, but did away largely with those parts giving opportunity for 
trickery and vexatious delays’, and therefore ‘justice the colonial 
courts was quicker and less expensive’ than England, somewhat 
painful thought for anyone living the United States to-day. This whole 
study very considerable value and interest and the author has not 
only equipped with bibliography but added appendix illustrative 
documents. 


the Preface The Unknown Cromwell (London: Allen and Unwin, 
1934) Dr. Hayward states that his object explain some the 
mysteries Cromwell’s character for the man the street. The book 
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should serve this purpose admirably, although there controversial 
tone about which might have been avoided, unless, indeed, the man 
the street supposed read all the recent lives Cromwell. There 
another consideration, too: that seems doubtful whether some 
the works refuted are worth the powder and shot expended attacking 
them. The book reasonably accurate, but the arrangement might 
improved. Certainly the very important letter (xli. Carlyle) Cromwell 
addressed his daughter 1646 should have been cited the chapter 


might have been better Malcolm Hay had been content 
write life John Sergeant and had not adopted the more ambitious 
title, The and the Popish Plot (London: Kegan Paul, 1934), for 
the most valuable parts his work are undoubtedly biographical. 
Alternatively, might have enlarged his plan and described the con- 
flict England between the secular priests and the Jesuits from the 
Restoration the Revolution, or, better still, have begun the study 
the end Elizabeth’s reign. is, his book lacks coherence, and more 
than half has little nothing with the Popish Plot. His 
contribution that mystery explanation Sergeant’s conduct, 
for, after winning renown Catholic champion, became pensioner 
Charles II’s government and spy the Jesuits. long the 
author content state the discoveries has undoubtedly made, 
wholly convincing, but his surmises about Sergeant’s relations with 
Shaftesbury and with Oates are very dubious. Moreover, highly con- 
troversial tone throughout the book and desire point out the errors 
others are rather irritating. clearly shown that number 
Protestant historians have been unfair the Society Jesus, but 
part the blame for this must borne Catholic writers, who have 
been equally hostile the Jesuits. fact, this book demonstrates fully 
how little reliable information about Roman Catholics England 
available print historian. Mr. Hay might remember that people 
who live glass houses should not throw stones, for his own work 
means immaculate. Apart from such slips making nonsense 
Dryden’s oft-quoted line the plot (p. xi), letter describing 
March 1678, saying that Godfrey disappeared October (pp. 
122-3), there are number loose statements. Thus, several times 
repeated that Sir James Mackintosh wrote that Louis XIV was Jesuit, 
whereas merely stated note that Louis XIV and James are 
generally among the lay brethren the Society Jesus. 
Reference made (p. 139) iniquitous Bill passed April 1679’ 
but The Statutes the Realm remain innocent such act. 


Lt.-Col. Henri Carré’s Duchesse Bourgogne (Paris: Hachette, 
1934) pleasing little account the life Adelaide Savoy, who 
1696 the age eleven came France marry the grandson Louis 
XIV. full extracts from contemporary memoirs, and gives 
vivid picture the life court which, though the most brilliant the 
world, was still many ways gross and barbarous. Mme. Maintenon 
reigned securely, and was Adelaide Savoy who brought new life and 
VOL. 
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gaiety the court her charming and forceful personality. From the 
moment her arrival she captured the affections the aging Roi Soleil 
who permitted her familiarities hitherto unimaginable. She was full 
practical jokes the most puerile nature, but she was also the able 
champion her pious, hardworking husband, whose generalship Flanders 
was bitterly attacked cabal headed the two royal bastards and the 
duke The book brings out clearly two points which often 
tend overlooked: the importance Savoy European politics, 
and the sense failure and disintegration that clouded the last days 
Louis XIV. mother was the daughter Minette and the 
duke Orleans. Her sister became queen Spain. Victor Amadeus’ 
alliance was worth great sacrifices, and one the greatest blows France 
the war the Spanish succession was the loss it. Even before the 
death the duchess all festivities were stopped Versailles, and when 
within year the Dauphin, the duke and duchess Burgundy, and their 
eldest son, the duke Brittany, all fell victims mysterious disease, 
the pride France suffered blow from which she never recovered. 


Had they lived Adelaide would have made popular queen, and her 


That the French played the decisive part achieving the success 
the revolt the North American colonies against George is, should 
be, platitude. The more carefully the story studied the greater 
seen the importance the influence exercised the decisive stages 
the struggle, not only the fleet under Grasse but the troops 
under Rochambeau, whose presence Newport, Rhode Island, was 
constant restraining factor Clinton’s plans. But one must not overlook 
the part played the various individual French officers who had come 
over assist the insurgent colonies long before France openly joined 
the struggle. series studies dealing with these volunteers has now 
been begun with the publication volume Brigadier General Louis 
Labégue Duportail (Baltimore Johns Hopkins Press; London: Milford, 
1933), Elizabeth Kite. General Duportail has not achieved the 
fame Lafayette Kosciuszko, but his work behalf America was 
actually more effective. was trained officer engineers, arm 
which the colonies were particularly weak, and rendered valuable 
service that line fortifying Valley Forge and the siege Yorktown. 
His most important contribution the cause the colonies lay, however, 
the sound strategical advice which gave Washington two 
memorials presented him the winter and spring 1777-8. Here 
urged strongly the inexpediency giving the British the chance 
pitched battle, which would only play into their hands. Labouring under 
delusions the relative value the American troops and the British 
refuse call the American troops wrote (p. 
sketched with much force and cogency the scheme defensive war, 
which closely resembles essentials Clausewitz’s ideas wearing out 
the enemy the duration the combat’. adopting this Washington 
did just what his enemy, Clinton, found most difficult counter, for 
Clinton’s difficulty throughout was force battle the American main 
army. Thus the war dragged without decision being reached. 
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true that the spring 1781 Washington almost despaired 
success (p. 186) unless more assistance came from France, for things had 
not improved appreciably since Saratoga, but when last Cornwallis 
offered his enemies chance concentrating against Yorktown force 
French regulars nearly half large again the force defending the 
post, even more substantial success than Saratoga followed. Even 
then may argued (p. 213) that the threatening European situation, 
where Northern Europe was leagued against her, well the open hostility 
France and Spain, was the main factor causing Great Britain aban- 
don the struggle America, but here again was largely the diplomacy 
Vergennes which had helped bring the Armed Neutrality into being. 


Mr. Nolan’s Lafayette America day day (Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1934) work piety which will also very 
useful tool students the revolutionary war. daily record 
the movements Lafayette during his visits America 1777-9, 1780-1, 
1784, and 1824-5. For each his entries Mr. Nolan gives his authority 
and there are remarkably few days for which has been able find 


Herr Erwin Riisch relates and interprets with all possible clarity the 
tangled story Die Revolution von Saint Domingue (Hamburg Friederich- 
sen, 1930), clearly defining his period, 1788-1804. fully justifies his 
claim that this story not regarded merely outcome the 
French Revolution link the chain American movements 
independence, but passage history with distinct character its 
own, due the peculiar social and political structure the French colony 
whence arose strange cross-currents strife, closed for time the 
dictatorship’ Toussaint Louverture, until the disastrous inter- 
ference Napoleon undid the dictator’s work and let loose the violent 
Afrikanertum Dessalines. The author detailed psychological 
study enables the reader appraise his view that the negro dictator 
judgement his suggestion that this tragedy enacted limited stage 
may throw some light the future solution the African problem 
two continents. map, bibliography, and two portraits enhance the 
value this exhaustive historical study. 


The late Albert Mathiez, towards the end his life, contemplated 
carrying his Réaction Thermidorienne with two-volume history 
the Directory. left directions his will that such work had 
done this subject should prepared for the and this has now 
been done, careful collation Mathiez’s notebooks, transcriptions 
his lectures, and detached papers which contributed French and 
Spanish periodicals. The resulting volume, Directoire (Paris: Colin, 
1934), whilst interesting Mathiez’s admirers, will not add greatly 
his reputation historian. True, begins with masterly chapter, 
the lines previous contribution the Annales Historiques, entitled 
expressing the view that every revolu- 
tionary régime, from that the National Assembly that the 
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Napoleonic Empire, with the short and inglorious exception the 
Legislative Assembly, was reality dictatorial. But the following 
chapters are not much continuous and balanced narrative the 
Directory series footnotes its personnel, its finance, its admin- 
istration, and the various revolts with which had deal. There 
necessarily some lack coherence volume stitched together from such 
diverse sources, and unrevised its author. The fullest and most valu- 
able pages are those that deal with the conspiration des subject 
upon which Mathiez was eminently fitted write. was returning, 
this period, his early interests—to the political and social conditions 
that gave rise Theophilanthropy—the subject chose for his first 
essay revolutionary history. infinitely regretted that did 
not live become the biographer Robespierre and Babeuf. 


his title Neglected Period Connecticut’s History, 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1933), Mr. Jarvis Means Morse 
calls attention ill-defined and uneventful subject. Emphasizing 
the conservatism Connecticut this time, his monograph contains 
detailed and fairly impartial account politics, religion, education, 
social reform, and industrial change. will doubtless useful book 
reference for state history and not likely superseded. 


The Indian Army has been drastically reorganized late that the 
present nomenclature its infantry suggests very little the history and 
achievements the different battalions. But there history enough 
the sub-title borne the 4th Battalion the 6th Raj- 
putana Rifles, whose record Mr. Rawlinson, has published 
under the title Outram’s Rifles (London Milford, 1933). This battalion 
was formed 1820 out the infantry the Poona Auxiliary Force who, 
having remained faithful the British when the Peishwa rose against 
1817, had played distinguished part the battle Kirkee. 
was first numbered the Ist Battalion, 12th Bombay N.I., became 
the 23rd Bombay 1824 and was renumbered the 123rd Outram’s 
Rifles the Kitchener reorganization 1903. Outram, who joined 
1820 and was its first adjutant, had much with making the battalion 
one the finest units the Indian Army, reputation has long and 
deservedly enjoyed. What the more noteworthy about this reputation 
that, though constantly active service, never came for any 
the more famous Indian battles the nineteenth century. Its services 
were rendered and its high reputation achieved, trying minor warfare, 
the deserts Sind, the jungles Burma the lines 
communication during the Second Afghan war, the Aden hinterland, 
and other little-known operations. Yet these their way were probably 
severer test discipline and efficiency than participation any pitched 
battle. Mr. Rawlinson has written most interesting account the 
regiment’s services, bringing out well the importance Outram’s influence 
and traditions. His story its share the Palestine campaigns—it did 
not leave India till January 1917, its links the 104th and 125th Rifles, 
had both gone service 1914 and had supply them with drafts— 
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would easier follow had been more liberal with maps, but even 
makes clear that its record the Great war was fully the level 


The ten years surveyed Professor Glanville’s Relations 
with England, 1896-1914 (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1934), are 
considerable importance the history the relations Italy and 
England. the period, according Mr. Glanville, when the Italian 
Government worked hard, and with success, free itself from dependence 
other Powers. The relations between England and Italy had always 
been good since the end the Risorgimento, but the Italians seem have 
felt that their position was not quite equal, had not been regarded 
equal, the British government. There was good deal irritation 
Italian circles with England over African and, naturally, 
the terrible defeat the Italian Abyssinian expedition Adowa added 
new element weakness. Subsequent Italian governments, however, 
restored their country’s prestige. The years were also the years 
when the Italian government largely freed itself from the Triple Alliance. 
Mr. Glanville analyses British-Italian relations clear and convincing 
manner. There reference for nearly every statement. The footnotes 
are relevant and valuable, and there excellent bibliography. Mr. 
Glanville’s style interesting and sometimes lively, and his handling 
large quantity historical material admirable. 


Die Anglo-Russische Entente, 1903-1907, Ludwig Poltz (gedruckt 
bei Gebr. Ravens, Winsen, Luhe, 1934), careful summary the new 
evidence bearing the gradual reconciliation ancient foes, and 
discussion its far-reaching consequences over the whole field 
European diplomacy. powerful were the forces making for rapproche- 
ment that even the Japanese war and the pact were nothing more 
than temporary obstacles the path. The desire for understanding 
was stronger London than St. Petersburg long Lamsdorff was 
the helm, but with the coming Isvolsky could count active 
reciprocity. Dr. Poltz quite right attributing the Anglo-Russian 
Convention 1907 far wider significance than its articles would suggest. 
Russia, argues, would not have allowed herself cut off from the 
Persian Gulf had she not entertained hopes change the Straits 
and England had for years desired bring Russia back Europe. Though 
Isvolsky’s zeal recognized, Dr. Poltz pronounces Nicolson his superior 
the game skill; and certainly correct his view that Grey 
received more assistance from his colleagues and subordinates than the 
Russian foreign minister enjoyed. closing chapter the author stresses 
the success British policy, and deems our sacrifices Persia relatively 
unimportant. true that the Convention failed produce the 
desired Anglo-Russian harmony Persia, and the Entente was first 
rather fragile character. But the deterioration the relations 
both Powers Germany kept them from drifting very far apart. The 
Entente, declares Dr. Poltz, developed into consortium against German 
commercial enterprise Hither Asia and Persia; and describes the 
Triple Entente anti-German combination which contributed not 
the safeguarding but the endangering peace. was the fatality 
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played important part developing whatever anti-German tendencies 
were immanent the Convention. 


With the Year Books Edward IT, vol. xx. Edward edited 
Dominica Legge and Sir William Holdsworth (London: Quaritch, 
1934), the Selden Society begins its new arrangement associating 
specialist legal history with historian the difficult work editing 
year books the success the experiment seems assured, for the volume 
particularly well translate year book, the law and 
procedure involved must thoroughly understood, and difficult cases 
even expert will find his learning taxed. Nor should translation 
despised merely usu laicorum, for obscure passages (and they are 
many) the reader entitled have the editor’s opinion upon its meaning, 
and new-comers legal history properly expect find the cryptology 
the text explained the translation. The introduction contains 
essay Miss Legge the language the year books which useful 
supplement that Maitland the first volume the series. 
would service further surveys followed the series proceeds 
later years, for general significance ascertain when Anglo-Norman 
turned into the artificial Law-French. Sir William Holdsworth contri- 
butes commentary the more notable cases from the point view 
legal history, which properly has the first claim the Society’s attention. 
Among the matters discussed are curious and unexpected application 
the statute mortmain; prerogative and law; the relation between 
Donis and the earlier common law; second wife’s claim dower out 
entail estate (and pages 141-5 there curious argument the 
nature remainder), and note throwing some light instalment debts. 
One case (pp. 98-101), which the editors have not commented, deserves 
word notice, for upheld deed warranty, although the maker 
had nothing the lands concerned. This early example 
those manipulations which were make warranties disentailing device 
and hence one the most curious and cunning learnings the law’. 
Incidentally, contains characteristic remark Chief Justice Bereford 


who told live defendant that was dead enough for the plaintiff 


The third volume the National Library Wales Calendar Deeds 
and Documents (Aberystwyth and 1931), published co-operation 
with the University Wales Press Board, devoted The Hawarden. 
Deeds, collection nearly 2000 documents deposited the National 
Library Lord Gladstone. has been compiled, like its predecessors 
the same Mr. Francis Green. The documents are the 
varied kinds that normally accumulate family archives deeds concern- 


105 the word deed’ Mutford’s judgement used ambiguously (in the 
first line means document, the second, and the headnote 138 
lia can only mean laid’ instead ‘bound’. 141 ‘le Client’ unexpected 


year book, and may simply attempt write the person’s name, Cleterne. 
Ante, xxxvii. 315; 475-6. 


the old Europe that the two groups confronted and counterworked 
each and the transformations the blunders Berlin 
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ing the transfer, leasing, and mortgaging land are naturally the largest 
single class, but there are also numerous wills, and fair number 
marriage settlements among these last the marriage settlement, dated 
July 1839, William Ewart Gladstone his marriage Catherine 
Glynne. Less than score the documents are earlier than 1500; 
fair number belong the sixteenth and nineteenth centuries; but the 
great bulk are the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, over 500 from 
the former and nearly 1000 from the latter. The material which they 
contain necessarily very special value for the history the Hawarden 
region, and gives great deal information, not only about the Glynnes 
Hawarden, but also about other neighbouring families which were 
connected with them blood business. Moreover, the Glynnes had 
property and interests outside Hawarden, and these have left their traces 
upon the collection: example the group documents relating 
their property and around Bicester Oxfordshire. The present cal- 
endar, compared with the two previous volumes, improved two 
important respects. Unlike the first volume has index which, though 
not exhaustive (for does not include the names witnesses, fields, 
and tenements), any rate serviceable. Unlike the second volume, 
this calendar does not omit the names witnesses when they 
this return sound practice will especially students 
family history, whom lists witnesses are often the most significant 


London Topographical Record, vol. xv. (London Topographical Society 
1931), edited Walter Godfrey. three short sections Dr. Tait 
deals with ‘Two unknown names early London Wards’, Mr. Walter 
Bell with Nevill’s Court, Fetter Lane’, and the Rev. Dr. Salter with 
‘Particulars the Properties the City London, belonging St. 
John’s College, Oxford’. The rest the volume, far the larger half, 
concerned with various aspects Doctors’ Commons. Master Pretor 
Chandler furnishes sketch its history linked with and illustrating 
the history the site and buildings. this appended Dr. Ducarel’s 
‘Summary Account Doctors’ Commons (1753) which has never been 
previously printed, though more than one manuscript copy 
existence. Miss Jeffries Davis contributes appendix dealing with the 
title and topography the place. She also, together with Miss Pickard, 
responsible for chapter the rebuilding Doctors’ Commons after the 
Great Fire, for which the Decrees the Fire Justices serve the basis. 
final chapter she deals with the history the property till the mid- 
nineteenth century became part Queen Victoria Street and the site 
the Civil Service Stores (now once more changing hands). great 
deal most useful and valuable information has thus been gathered to- 
gether and not the least valuable parts are the maps and illustrations 
included. regretted, however, that chapter Sir Lewis 
Dibdin, then Dean the Arches, could not also have been arranged for. 
How interesting and pertinent this would have been may judged 
his illuminating article this subject the Quarterly Review for July 
1932. The article should read conjunction with this volume the 
Topographical Record serves augment and correct several points 
the information there given. J.C. 
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The co-operation Dr. Hamilton Thompson and Mr. Charles Clay 
promises well for the quality the Parochiales, which the first 
volume has been issued the Yorkshire Archaeological Society (Record 
Series, vol. for the year 1933). The present volume covers one-half 
the deanery Doncaster, ecclesiastical division with which Joseph 
Hunter has made all topographers familiar. The parishes are arranged 
alphabetically and under each given list the incumbents down 
the beginning the reign Elizabeth. The biography the country 
clergy medieval England field research which has long attracted 
inquirers, and Yorkshire not the only county which has suffered 
well gained from the gigantic industry early antiquary. James 
Torre ransacked the archbishops’ registers that writers ever since have 
been content quote him, using his labours and perpetuating his mistakes. 
Here least get back the registers and have record our gratitude 
the editors not merely for their admirably concise footnotes which 
are traced the ecclesiastical fortunes the holders papal provisions 
well other pluralists, but for the prefatory sketches the history 
the patronage each benefice which are also recorded the ap- 
propriation and ordinations vicarages. The division churches into 
moieties was not uncommon this deanery, and are glad note that 
the editors promise trace their origin the introduction second 


volume. 


Mr. William Hardy has edited for the County Buckingham 
Calendar the Sessions Records, vol. 1678 1694 Guy 
Crouch, 1933). has given his Preface useful classification the 
documents the Muniment Room the County Hall, Aylesbury, and 
has added complete schedule offences and punishments taken from 
the Sessions Books during the years covered this volume. The book, 
the whole, value mainly local antiquaries. For them the 
calendar will happy hunting ground, the more because the 
admirable arrangement and, may added, excellent printing, which 
makes the book delightful handle. Some, however, will want 
quarrel with the mixture modern with the original spelling. annoy- 
ing find that the index has the modern spelling place-names only, 
while the original kept the calendar, and there seems reason 
why, since the surnames are left the original, the Christian names should 
have been transformed into their modern version. Allusions public 


events the records are few and are not great importance, but the 
lists houses registered meeting houses accordance with the act 
William and Mary are considerable interest for the history Non- 


conformity. 


vol. (1933) the Record Series the Yorkshire Archaeo- 
logical Society, Mr. Harold Whitaker has compiled comprehensive De- 
List the Printed Maps Yorkshire and its Ridings, 1577-1900. 
design and execution follows closely the style adopted the late 
Sir George Fordham, Mr. Thomas Chubb, and others. Sufficient details 
are given each map, and its reissues, readily identified, 
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with the help the excellent indexes. The extent which English 
county maps, until the eighteenth century, are based upon the work, 
with slight additions subsequent publishers, Saxton, Norden, and 
Speed, well brought out lists such these. Mr. Whitaker has evi- 
dently devoted much care disentangling the various re-issues, particularly, 
the seventeenth-century Dutch engravers. His list appears, far 
has been tested, complete. would probably have been 
better omit maps whose existence surmised from indirect evidence. 
the Introduction describes briefly the history the printed map 
here some reference might have been made the influence 
the portolan charts modifying the classical outline Ptolemy. 
number excellent reproductions line enhance the value this 


bibliography. 


Pontificia Americana, Donald Shearer (New York: Wagner, 1933), 
volume the American Franciscan studies, the very useful production 
learned Capuchin. gives the text, with English summary 
and notes, the official communications the Roman Propaganda 
with the Roman Catholics the United States, from the recognition 
American independence 1884. good introduction Dr. Shearer 
sketches the earlier history. From 1634 the English Jesuits had held 
the Missions, chiefly Maryland and Pennsylvania, and when the order 
was suppressed its members, now secularized, remained charge, under 
the authority the Vicar Apostolic London. When war broke out 
this authority came end, and 1781 the Vicar Apostolic disclaimed 
it; are not told whether this was before after Yorktown. plan 
was formed putting the young church under French authority, but 
Franklin was able defeat it, and one the ex-Jesuits was appointed 
Apostolic, with power govern though not bishop. This 
was after the signature the peace. Hitherto the Propaganda, from the 
same fear inspired the English bishops, had refused send bishop 
the colonies their own laymen had protested against 1765, such 
was the dread prelacy and the hatred Rome. 1784 the members 
the communion were estimated 22,000. The growth was, course, 
very rapid, but till the famine the proportion Irish, any rate 
Irish bishops, was not large. young and democratic community, 
where the places worship were often vested lay trustees, who claimed 
nominate the clergy, there were many conflicts with the local bishops, 
who had claim the support Rome. But most the documents 
are the formal setting out new sees; the clerks the Propaganda 
had much trouble recording strange American names their pre- 
decessors the Vatican had had with Celtic. Dr. Shearer prints brief 
the Negro slave trade issued Gregory XVI 1839, because though 
not addressed specifically the United States, ‘caused quite stir’ 
there. Gregory, while denounces the trade, sanctions domestic slavery 
where was established, and Dr. Shearer regards this judgement among 
the causes the victory Harrison, the first anti-slavery President. 
Finally, among the motives put forward for placing the American church 
under the tutelage France was existe France établissements 
moines Anglois, dont revenu total peut monter mille livres. 
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Ces moines sont petit nombre. disette sujets rend ceux qui 
restent moins The government Louis XVI was eager 
find excuse for suppressing monasteries that Joseph II. 


Bibliography George Berkeley, Jessop (London: Milford, 
1934), designed for students Berkeley, his life, his thought, and his 
influence, rather than for the collector books; consequently the de- 
scription each edition usually confined the date, title, and place 
publication, the further notes being mainly the contents the 
volume matters historical interest. Berkeley’s own works 
the original, including Collected Editions, there are fifty-seven entries. 
Professor Jessop has added some editions hitherto unrecorded and has 
corrected some received dates. The next section records translations, 
French, German, Italian, and some others. The third and longest section 
contains books and articles concerned wholly partly with Berkeley, 
four hundred and seventeen all; little, anything, importance 
can have escaped Mr. Jessop’s search. The thoroughness his work 
shown the small number books articles which has not him- 
self examined, these being distinguished asterisk. The book con- 
cludes with valuable inventory and description Berkeley’s manuscript 
remains, compiled Dr. Luce. the case editions published 
Berkeley’s lifetime, references are given the principal libraries 
Ireland, England, and Scotland where copies may found. The book 
very conveniently arranged, and possible, with the aid cross- 
references, discover quickly which Berkeley’s writings were most 
read his lifetime, home abroad, and what study them there 
has been since their publication. The properties tar-water were clearly 
far more interest his contemporaries than the unreality material 
substance, and his own lifetime his greatest works (or the most 
valuable parts them) were amongst the least read, unless Alciphron 
exception. Mr. Jessop’s work will permanent value all 
students Berkeley and also students eighteenth-century thought. 
Amongst the Berkeley MSS. the British Museum, are manuscript re- 
mains Martin Benson, bishop Gloucester, and Archbishop Secker 


second, revised, edition Professor Cavaignac’s Chronologie 


mondiale (Paris: Payot, 1934) has been issued. The tables 
dates have been brought down February 1934. There are also intro- 
ductory sections the various methods chronological reckoning, and 


The volume should 


the chronological problems the New Testament. 
prove very useful. 


Notices 


THE arrangement has been explained ante, xxxix. 483; xl. 477. Our grateful 
thanks are again due the contributors, whose generous help gives the synopsis its 
value, and the authorities the Bodleian and Cambridge University Libraries. 


Publications, 1934 


General History and European International Affairs 


Kromayer, The cultural and political development the Greek world. Hist. 
Zeitschr., cl. 

Sotiriadis, Marathoniaca. [New light the battle Marathon. English.] 

Galtier, the remission sins the early Church. [An elaborate article 
methods study and conclusions, continuation the author’s book the subject, 
Paris, 1932.] Rev. ecclés., xxx. 

Thomas, The Ebionite Baptists. [Study one among the many expressions 
Ebionite heresy the early 

Hennig, Christianity medieval Asia and its influence the legend 
John’. the history the Nestorians, and traces the legend from 
its origin Yelivtashi’s defeat the Seljuks 1141.] Hist. Vierteljahrachr., xxix. 

Sander, Writes the decline the art siege warfare the Roman Empire. 
Hist, Zeitschr., 

Claudian and Joannes [The Paphlagonians had bad reputa- 
tion, and Claudian, though really one them, was glad enough able stress 
that lived Alexandria rather than that was born 
Zeitschr., xxxiv. 

Jones, The Victorian and Dionysiac paschal tables. ix. 

Pierret, Evidence Frankish settlement from place-names -han the 
Ardennes. Rev. belge philol. xiii. 

Pirenne, Lay education the Merovingian period. Bénédictine, xlvi. 

Perels, The creation Pepin the Short king. [Definite authorization 
the pope.] Zeitschr. liii. 

Levillain, The foundation the Carolingian dynasty and the origins the Papal 
State. study chronology and interpretation. Bibl. Ecole des Chartes, xciv. 

Levillain, The diplomata Lothar for the abbey St. Denis. study 
four diplomata, followed new edition. One false, dated Oct. 842 

Lesne, The decadence the matricula pauperum under the Carolingians. Revue 
Mabillon, xxiv. 

Schramm, Coronation ceremonies France and England, and their develop- 
ment, 878-1000. Savigny-Stiftung Rechtsgesch., Kanon. Abt. xxiii. 

Verlinden, Ermoldus Nigellus’ reference trade Alsace has been over- 
estimated. Rev. belge philol. xiii. 

Sabbe, Instances wide commerce the 9th and 10th centuries. 

Seckel, ed. Juncker, Studies Benedict Levita. Zeitschr. Savigny- 
Stiftung Rechtsgesch., Kanon. Abt. xxiii. 

Zeller, The attitude the kings France and French opinion towards the 
Empire. [Independent heirs occasional candidature for election.] 
Revue hist., 

Schmitthenner, Writes feudal warfare and the use mercenaries the 
Western Empire during the middle ages. Hist. Zeitschr., cl. 
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Fliche, Discusses how far correct speak Investiture Contest 
England and France. Revue Bénédictine, 

White, Waleran, count Meulan and earl Worcester, 1104-56. Trans. 
Roy. Hist. Soc., 4th ser., vol. xvii. 

White, Jr., forged letter the Latin monks St. Mary’s Jehosaphat. 
Speculum, ix. 

Ghellinck, Note chronology career Peter the Lombard. [On the 
evidence supplied the work Herbert Bosham, MSS. Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Discussed independently Glunz his History the Vulgate 
England.| Rev. Whist. ecclés., xxx. 

Kuttner, Gratian’s theological equipment. Savigny-Stiftung 
Rechtsgesch., Kanon. Abt. xxiii. 

Bliemetzrieder, Robert Melun and the school Anselm 
Kirchengesch., liii. 

Prestage, The Anglo-Portuguese alliance. Roy. Hist. Soc., 4th ser., 
vol. xvii. 

Deibel, The financial importance the Regnum Italicum for the Hohenstaufen, 
1150-97. [Land profits, tolls, regalia and commutations, 
Savigny-Stiftung, German. Abt. liv. 

Lodge, England and Gascony, 1152-1453. History, xix. 

Martini, The translation the Empire and the Donation Constantine the 
theory and the policy Innocent III. [Innocent’s theocracy really based theo- 
logical grounds. The translation legal argument from precedent. The use the 
Donation made the popes examined with the view that was evidence 
papal supremacy, rather than legal title Archivio della Soc. Romana 

Powicke, Problems the history the medieval university. Roy. 
Hist. Soc., 4th ser., vol. xvii. 

Kimble, Maintains that, although its precise limits cannot fixed, medieval 
navigation the West African coast extended well within tropical latitudes. 
Mariner’s Mirror, xx. 

Benz, Aquinas and Joachism. Zeitschr. Kirchengesch., liii. 

Altaner, Knowledge Greek among the missionary friars the East. [Effect 
the rise humanism.] 

Samanek, Defends Adolf Nassau against the charge treachery 1294. 
did not, maintains, desert the alliance Edward return for money paid 
Philip the Fair. Prints extracts from the Pipe Rolls relating subsidies paid 
Edward Adolf and other German allies Hist. Vierteljahrschr., xxix. 

Powicke, Pope Boniface VIII. History, xviii. 

Schmeidler, The significance the later Middle Ages for German and European 
history. Hist. Vierteljahrschr., xxix. 

Lucas, Negotiations Edward with Albert Austria, 1300-1. Speculum, ix. 

Bock, Cipher-script the chancery Pope John XXII. [Key and secret 
letter Robert Naples.] Quartalschrift, 

Passerin d’Entréves, Valuable discussion the main principles the Defensor 
stor. ital., li. 

Klein, The negotiations Archbishop Pilgrim Salzburg for the cessation 
the Great Schism [1385-95]. Instituts Geschichtsforschung, 

Sayous, The first known bill exchange Barcelona (1388). Rev. hist. 
droit frang. 4th ser., vol. xiii. 

Barraclough, unpublished document the withdrawal obedience the 
pope the French Church 1398. [Avisamenta Aug., edited with 
introduction, from the Vatican Archives, Collect 377.] Rev. ecclés., xxx. 

Mirot, The arrest the Florentine ambassadors France (1406-8). long 
study this diplomatic incident, illustrating detail contemporary history.] Bibl. 
Ecole des Chartes, xev. 

Cerulli, Eugenius and the Ethiopians the Council Florence, 1441. 
Rendiconti Naz. dei Lincei, Scienze morali ecc., 6th ser., vol ix. (1933). 

Kramer, Studies the Commentarii Pope Pius dsterreich. 
Instituts Geschichtsforschung, 
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Mercati, Notes Popes Pius and Leo [Prints hitherto missing letter 
and offer alliance (1513-17) Henry VIII.] Archivio Soc. Romana stor. 
pat., 

Lopez, The outbreak war between Venice and the Sultan 1463. [Prints 
Archivio veneto, 5th ser., vol. xv. 

Triesel, [prints] Two unknown letters from King Matthias Corvinus the 
bishop and the chapter Salzburg [1481]. dsterreich. Instituts 
Geschichtsforschung, 

Rensing, [prints] Fresh newsletters 1484 [King Matthias Corvinus’ siege 

Boxer, Portuguese roteiros, 1500-1700. Mirror, xx. 

Kammerer, The Portuguese Abyssinia. Rev. diplomatique, 

Sayous, The beginnings Spanish trade with America, 1503-18. [Methods 
late Revue hist., clxxiv. 

Jalla, The flight Huguenots the Waldensian valleys. Bull. Société 

Groot, Melchior Volmar’s relations with Swiss and French protestants. 
Ibid. 

Mercier, Calvin and democracy. Rev. ecclés., xxx. 

The legal status protestantism Austria and Poland. 
Kirchengesch., liii. 

Kleijntjens, The Polish reformed church Vilna and its foreign connexions. 
Ned. Archief voor Kerkgesch., new ser., 

Waal, Reprints, with facsimile the title-page, the English translation (1547, 
Jan Impyn’s work book-keeping from transcript the unique copy formerly 
Reval and now untraced. jaarboek, vol. xviii. 

Francois, Albisse del Bene, superintendant the French finances Italy. 
study his accounts for the years (Archives nat. KK. 112). Ecole 
des Chartes, xciv. 

Newton, The West Indies international politics. History, xix. 

Yakobson, Early Anglo-Russian relations (1553-1613). general review.] 
Slavonic rev., xiii. 

Christensen, Historical value the toll-register the Sound. 
lix. 

Hees, High German traders Lyons, 1575-1600. Sozial- 
und xxvii. 

Kernkamf, European diplomacy and Dutch trade the year 
voor vaderl. gesch., 7th ser., vol. iv. 

lix. 

Schreiner, The Dutch and the export timber from Norway the seventeenth 
century German). Tijdschr. voor gesch., xlix. 

Passamonti, relations, 1603-25. [Marriage Boll. 
stor.-bibl. subalpino, xxxvi. 

Fabre, The settling English Benedictines Douai. [Docs.] Downside rev., 
lii. 

van Meerbeeck, The Holy See and Lorraine (1617-21). Bull. his- 
torique Belge Rome, xiv. 

Graefe, Moy Lambert’s Dutch naval expedition against the Barbary Corsairs, 
1618 (article German). voor vaderl. 7th ser., vol. 

Weibull, The alliance Gustavus Adolphus and Richelieu. [G. maintained 
his interests.] Revue hist., clxxiv. 

Kleyntjens, Zawadski’s Polish mission Holland and England, 1633. Rev. 
diplomatique, 

Engel, John Evelyn and the Huguenots. Bull. Soc. Hist. Pro- 
testantisme frang., 

Curtis, Prints translations the principal Dutch official documents referring 
Blake’s reduction the Scilly Islands and Tromp’s presence there. 
Mirror, xx. 

Johnsen, The Navigation Act 1651 had little effect English shipping. 
was defensive prevent the Dutch recovering lost carrying trade. 1600, e.g., 
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over half the ships calling London were Dutch. 1640 Dutch ships had been 
replaced English. This was due the great increase English industrial and 
commercial prosperity. Dutch imports England, however, increased, 1651-60. 
Avh. Norske Oslo, Hist. Filos. 1934, and (French) Rev. 
moderne, ix. 

Girard, Examines the uncertain position foreign consuls Spain before the 
Treaty the Pyrenees, and analyses the confusion the underlying juridical ideas. 
Rev. moderne, ix. 

McLachlan, Anglo-Spanish trade, 1667-1713. 
Cambridge hist. journ., iv. 

Canestrier, Ct. Tessé’s negotiations 1696 for peace between France and 
Savoy. Rev. diplomatique, 

tantisme frang., 

Hollande (1700), reply French charges against the Jansenists. Ned. archief voor 
Kerkgesch., new. ser., XXvii. 

Wright, Sieges and customs war the war the Spanish Succession. 
Amer. hist. rev., xxxix. 

Reddaway, Great Britain steadily disapproved the partition Poland, 
1762-72. Cambridge hist. journ., iv. 

Padover, Prince Kaunitz and the first partition Poland. [Uses the Vienna 
Slavonic rev., xiii. 

Abernethy, Silas Deane’s commercial activities France. Amer. hist. rev., 

Martin, Prints letters American privateers the West Indies. 

Fisher, Corrections Martens’ text the treaty Ildefonso. Bull. the 
Institute Hist. Research, xii. 

Ratchford, The North Carolina debt France. Amer. hist. rev., 

King, Describes how the British government was kept touch with the 
Royalists France through émigré spies Jersey moderne, ix. 

Richard, The army the Western Pyrenees and the Annales 
hist. Révolution frang., xi. 

Houdard, Description the medical and sanitary services during 
Egyptian campaign and account the difficulties with which they had cope. 
Rev. des études napoléoniennes, xxxviii. and xxxix. 

Gen. Cugnac, The events preceding and the details accompanying the death 
Desaix Marengo. xxxix. 

Whitaker, The cession Louisiana France Spanish policy. Amer. hist. 
rev., 

van Tuyll van Serooskerken, The education the hereditary prince Orange 
Oxford, voor vaderl. gesch., 7th ser., 

Camp, Account the occupation Barcelona the French Army, 1808-14. 
Rev. des études napoléoniennes, xxxviii. 

Heuse, Prints contemporary account the battles Lutzen and Bautzen, 
1813. Ibid. 

Moser, Shows from the Foreign Office records England’s acquiescence 
Metternich’s breach Swiss neutrality December 1813. schweizer. 
Gesch., xiv. 

Heuse, short contemporary account the defence Namur, 1815. 
Rev. des études napoléoniennes, xxxix. 

Bindoff, Great Britain and the Scheldt, 1814-39. Bull. the Institute 
Hist. Research, xii. 

Dupuis, The Holy Alliance and the Directory Europe. Rev. diplo- 
matique, 

Pappas, Paul-Marie Bonaparte Greece. 

Huisman, Talleyrand the Conference London Talleyrand a-t-il 
trafiqué son influence d’hist. moderne, ix. 

Beales, Wellington’s support Louis Philippe 1830. History, xviii. 


Vidal, The kingdom Naples and the July monarchy, 1830-5. Rev. 
diplomatique, 
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Webster, Lord Palmerston work, 
Office archives.] Politica, no. 

Bolsover, Lord Ponsonby and the Eastern Question [Based 
the British Foreign Office archives.] Slavonic rev., xiii. 

Birke, The nationality problem the Danubian monarchy judged French 
slavophil publicists, 1840-54. detailed study.] Jahrb. Kultur Gesch. 
Slaven, new series, vol. 

Merk, British propaganda and the Oregon treaty. Amer. hist. rev., 

Mollat, The beginnings the French occupation Rome 1849. [Text 
letters from his agent, Caillier, Alexis Tocqueville, minister foreign affairs 
France.] Rev. @hist. ecclés., xxx. 


Howard, Brunnow’s reports Aberdeen, 1853. [Docs.] Cambridge hist. 
journ., iv. 

Henderson, Napoleon’s ideas Poland and Italy during the Crimean war. 
[Based material the Windsor and Vienna archives and the Public Record Office.] 
Zeitschr. Gesch., viii. 

Feldman, Bismarck and the Polish question. Revue hist., clxxiii. 

Clark, The foreign policy Prussia, 1858-71. survey the first three 
volumes the new Prussian documents.] Journal modern hist., vi. 

Schiile, The foreign policy Prussia, 1858-71. [Discusses the Historische 
Gesch., ix. 

Engel-Janosi, Discusses the recently published correspondence Gobineau and 
Prokesch-Osten. [Printsanadditionalletter, from Prince Metternich, 1860 
and criticizes the editing.] Instituts Geschichtsforschung, 

Frahm, France and the Hohenzollern candidature down the beginning the 
year 1869. Hist. Vierteljahrschr., xxix. 

Roloff, Germany and England before 1914. Berliner Monatshefte, xii. 

Morrow, The negotiation the Anglo-American treaty 1870. 
hist. rev., 

Bury, Gambetta’s policy towards England. Revue hist., 

Platzhoff, France’s efforts modify the treaty Frankfort, 
Berliner Monatshefte, xii. 

Bixler, Anglo-Portuguese rivalry for Delagoa Bay [between 1823 and 1875 
based the British Foreign Office Journal modern hist., vi. 

Sumner, Lord Augustus Loftus, ambassador Russia, was ineffective 
the crisis, 1876-8. Cambridge hist. journ., iv. 

Schwertfeger, The German-Austrian alliance October 1879 the light 
French diplomatic documents. Hist. Vierteljahrschr., xxix. 

Khvostov, The crisis Bismarck’s foreign policy. Marksist, 1934. 

Treat, China and Korea, 1885-1894. [Based the American State Depart- 
ment Polit. Science quarterly, 

Wroblewski, Count Lamsdorff and the Russo-French alliance, 1891-2. 
Berliner Monatshefte, xii. 

Renouvin, The growth the Franco-Russian alliance, 1891-1914. Rev. 
guerre mondiale, 1934. 

Luckwaldt, Freiherr von Marschall ambassador Constantinople. Berliner 
Monatshefte, xii. 

Erukhimovich, Prints forty diplomatic documents, mainly and from Tokyo, 
relating Russo-Japanese relations, January 1902. [Specially 
portant for the Ito arkhiv., 

Hasenclever, The Entente cordiale from April 1904. Berliner Monatshefte, xii. 

Hallmann, The events leading the Anglo-French entente with reference 
the methods Paul Cambon. Hist. Zeitschr., cl. 

Manger, Notes the Marocco crisis 1905. Rev. d’hist. mondiale, 
1934, 

Chlumecky, Archduke Francis Ferdinand’s foreign policy. Berliner Monats- 
hefte, xii. 

Helmreich, The Haldane mission Berlin. 


Schwertfeger, The military and political relations France and England after 


Amer. 


[Based the British Foreign 
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Prints reports from Russian general staff officers and military 
agents abroad, August 1913 July arkiv, 

Schmitt, The origins the war. [Includes discussion Oncken, Spender, 
and Journal modern hist., vi. 

Chezhavin, What the Allies knew the German military plan before the out- 
break the Great war. [Based Russian General Staff material.] Army Quarterly, 
Xxix. 

Gottschalk, The Constanza interview [between the Tsar and the king 
Roumania, June, 1914.] Monatshefte, xii. 

Morsey, Konopischt and Sarajevo. [Extract from his previously unpublished 
was with the Archduke Francis 

Spalaikovitch, The July 1914 Petrograd. Rev. d’hist. diplomatique, 

Howard, The entry Bulgaria into the World war (1914-15). Les Balkans, 
vi. 

Notovich, The destruction Serbia 1915 and Allied assistance’. [Prints 
reports from the Russian naval attaché arkhiv, 

Notovich, Anglo-Russian relations and Persia during the World war. [Prints 
memorandum Russian minister Teheran, May 1915.] 


Woodward, Bias’ the teaching history. History, xix. 

Grat, the editing texts. Bibl. Ecole des Chartes, xciv. 

Grundmann, The medieval view history. Archiv. Kulturgesch., xxiv. 

Fellner, The Two Otto Freising and its influence the Catholic 
philosophy history. Catholic hist. rev., xx. 

Peeters, The life St. Pachomius. [An article suggested the 
recent edition Th. Lefort.] Analecta Bollandiana, lii. 

Duhr, the Fide Bachiarius. [Reply criticisms view, expounded 
vol. xxiv. that the Fide was addressed St. Jerome 383 384.] Rev. 
ecclés., 

Hellmann, Discusses the problem the authorship the so-called Fredegar 
chronicle the light French criticisms the work Bruno Krusch. Hist. Viertel- 
jahrschr., xxix. 

Atwood, Discusses and partly prints the Rawlinson 
Speculum, ix. 

Mollard, Readers Quintilian, 12th cent. moyen dge, 3rd ser., vol. (xliv.). 

Lehmann, Charlemagne medieval Latin literature. Bayer. 
Akad, Wissensch., Phil. hist. 1934. 

Viscardi, The liturgical legend St. Charlemagne. Accad. 
Naz. dei Lincei, Scienze morali ecc., 6th ser., vol. ix. 

Schumann, The grouping the texts the Codex Buranus. Hist. Viertel- 
jahrschr., xxix. 

ecclés., 

Halkin, Contents fragments the Legendarium Béddeken, house 
canons regular Westphalia, from Paderborn manuscript (December and March). 
Bollandiana, lii. 

Monti, Critical study works the Angevins Naples. Rev. des questions 
hist., année 

Tompkins, Trends Communist historical thought. Slavonic rev., xiii. 

Holmes, Medieval gems. Speculum, ix. 

Gougaud, The journal Frangois Rio during his visit England 1839. 
[Rio, the historian art, kept full journal his meetings with celebrities London 
etc., from Jan. April 1839. This interesting diary printed here, with notes 
and introduction.] Rev. xxx. 

Opet, The question the legal personality animals the law wreck. 

Baudouin Gaiffier, The sources the Sanctorum, published 
Maurolycus. [In 1568 Franciscus Maurolycus published, the end his Martyro- 
logium, revised edition ascribed Primus, bishop Chalon-sur- 
Marne. This really the Mappemonde (1441) Jean Germain, bishop Chalon 
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(d. 1460) rearranged and translated Johannes Reger his edition Ptolemy 

(1486). Maurolycus adopted Reger’s arrangement and added details from Marineus 

Siculus and Bollandiana, 

Coens, Catalogue Latin hagiographical MSS. the city library Trier. 

Ibid. 
Brunel, The Catalan sermons MS. 1095 the library Marseilles. 

Ecole des Chartes, 


France 


Fliche, The primateship the Gauls. [The papal vicariate over France and 
Germany granted (876) Ansegis, archbishop Sens, was treated primateship 
Charles the Bald. The same double title, but only over France, appears, 999, for 
Seguin Sens. Gregory VII created the primateship the see Lyons for four 
provinces. This ended after 1121 becoming mere Revue hist., clxxiii. 

Auzias, Urges that Gerard Auvergne married daughter Lewis the Pious 
and thus brought Carolingian blood into the dukes Aquitaine and the Capetians. 
Ibid. 

Vercauteren, Evidence trade the hoard Carolingian coins Glisy near 
Amiens. Rev. belge philol. xiii. 

Grierson, Hugo St. Bertin was not arch-chaplain Charles the Bald. 
moyen dge, 3rd ser., vol. (xliv.) 

Lot, Charles the Bald’s charter (876) the abbey Beaulieu-en-Limousin. 
Ibid. 

Grand, The restitution property usurped laymen the abbey St. 
Amand Boixe. Rev. hist. droit frang. 4th ser., vol. xiii. 

Jeulin, The question homage with regard Brittany the middle ages. 
Annales Bretagne, 

Cazenave, The sovereignty Béarn Rev. diplomatique, 

Coens, The life Christian [In letter from abbot, Reynoldus 
the abbot Citeaux, here printed from Munich MS. The source 
the allusions Christian Helinand Froidmont. After spending many years 
with the community Gastines (on which the life throws light) Christian became 
lay brother, first then, 1130, Analecta Bollandiana, lii. 

Tessier, Observations the French royal acta between 1180 and 1328. diplo- 
matic study. There were fixed rules, but gradual development, which tradition 

Régné, Early municipal developments Vivarais. Annales Midi, 

Ramackers, Prints brief Alexander III Archbishop Bernard Bordeaux. 
moyen dge, 3rd ser., vol. 

Ch. Higounet, Seignorial rule and rural life the commandery the Knights 
St. John Jerusalem Burgaud. Midi, xlvi. 

Post, The Parisian masters corporation, 1200-46. Speculum, ix. 

Levillain, The Enseignements St. Louis. Annuaire-bull. Soc. Hist. 
France, 1933. 

Barré, Richart Laban, king’s forester, cured St. Louis. moyen dge, 
3rd ser., vol. (xliv.). 

Stein, Guillaume Combreux, seneschal the 13th century. Bibl. 
des Chartes, xciv. 

Lauer, Fragments French royal accounts, 1289-1290. [Text printed.] 
Ibid. 

Petot, The proof servile status Champagne. Rev. hist. droit frang. 
étranger, 4th ser., vol. xiii. 

Aubenas, Adoption medieval Provence. 

Viard, The accession King Philip France. study the first months 
the reign Philip Valois, 1328.] Bibl. Ecole des Chartes, 

Aubenas, Prints will (1394) condemned traitor Provence. moyen 
dge, 3rd ser., vol. (xliv.). 

Dupont-Ferrier, Concludes list officials the Cour Chambre des Aides till 
1843. Annuaire-bull. Soc. Hist. France, 1933. 

B.-A. Pocquet Haut-Jussé. Burgundy. [Astudy Anne Burgundy, 
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daughter John the Fearless, and wife the Duke Bedford, suggested the 
first will the duke, dated Corbeil, June 1429. The text the will printed 
full for the first time from the archives the Ecole des Chartes, xcv. 

Martiniére, The Franciscan Richard and Joan Arc Orleans. 
moyen dge, 3rd ser., vol. (xliv.). 

Newhall, Payment Bishop Cauchon judge Joan Arc. ix. 

Lesort, The restoration church life France after the Hundred Years’ war. 

Fossayeux, The beginnings poor rate France. 

Roy, Biggar, and others, The fourth centenary French Canada. [On 
Jacques Cartier and other explorers and valuable pioneers.] Rev. des questions hist., 
année 

frang., 

Hauser, General sketch French economic history, 1550-1789. Rev. hist., 
elxxiii. 

Dupieux, The jurisdiction the juges-consuls Paris (1563-1792) with special 
reference their functions industrial arbitrators the eighteenth century. 
Bibl. Ecole des Chartes, 

Boissonnade, Efforts revive the ports Languedoc between 1593 and 1661. 
Annales Midi, 

Mercier, Political theories French calvinists during the wars religion. 

Williams, The absolution Henry IV. Journal modern hist., vi. 

Renard, Account early postal organization Languedoc. [Prints documents.] 
Annales Midi, 

Poncelet, Letters and papers Arnold Ville the Marly water-works, 
1678-1717. the Liége archives.] Bull. Comm. Royale 

Daullé, Prints inquest into protestant meetings Jeancourt (Picardy), 1690. 
Bull. Soc. Vhist. Protestantisme frang., 

Dubois, The protestants Haute-Normandie, 1698. 

Dedieu, Quesnel and the disorganization the Jansenists. Rev. d’hist. 
France, xx. 

Lévy-Bruhl, Prints documents the control commercial companies Paris. 
Rev. hist. droit frang. 4th ser., vol. xiii. 

Villeneuve, The ancestry and early life Letizia Buonaparte. Rev. des 
études napoléoniennes, année xxiii. 

Popelin, Sketches the life little-known napoleonic general, Abbé, 
Ibid. 

Marchand, Cte. Rochefoucauld, ambassador Napoleon. Rev. 
diplomatique, 

Ruellan, Cte Broglie and his iron-foundry. 

Band, The origins the chemical industry France. Rev. Hist., 

Bailly-Maitre, short biography colonel Custine, 1771-1809. Rev. des 
études napoléoniennes, année xxiii. 

Mauguin, Sketch the career colonel Saluces, Italian officer Napoleon’s 
army, 1776-1815. 

Donat, Continues account the Cistercian abbey Beaulieu, Rouergue. 
[Gives tables bearing its budget between 1767 and 1779.] Midi, 

Chabaud, Barbaroux physician. Annales hist. Révolution frang., xi. 

Pange, Prints reminiscences Countess Philip Ségur. Rev. des questions 
hist., année 

Lefebvre, Documents the Grande Peur. Annales Révolution frang., xi. 

Lefebvre, The crowds the Revolution. 

Col. Herlaut, Political career Villain 

Collot, The Affaire Réveillon. Rev. des questions hist., année 

Soreau, The food-supply Loir-et-Cher. Annales Révolution frang., xi. 

Ts. Fridland, The social-economic programme Marat 1790 [against Hecker]. 
Ist. sbornik, ii. 

Maurel, Gerard, deputy from San Domingo the Constituent Assembly 
(1790-91). moderne, ix. 
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Ct. Fleury, Louis XVI semi-captivity, 1791-2. Rev. des questions hist., 
année 

Hamilton Pegg, Republicanism the Paris press after the flight Varennes. 
Annales hist. Révolution frang., xi. 

Mathiez, The measures for national resistance taken the establishment 
the republic. 

Nicolle, The political murders 1792 the department L’Orne. 
Ibid. 
The treason’ the aristocratic colonists San. Domingo, 
Ibid. 


Ende, The commune Robespierriste Paris. [Gives membership.] Annales 
hist. Révolution frang., xi. 

Vermale, Gauthier (de mission the Alpine departments. 

Bouloiseau, The comités surveillance Paris. 

Schnerb, The laws and their execution Puy-de-Déme. 

Schnerb, The economic depression under the Directory, 1797-1800. 

Furber, Napoleon and Fulton’s submarine. hist. rev., xxxix. 

Barante, Prints notes Cte Saint-Priest Louis XVIII Mittau. 
Rev. diplomatique, 

M., Prints letter concerning the price Napoleon paid for his horses 1800. 
Rev. des études napoléoniennes, année xxiii. 

Duchemin, Describes the return Chateaubriand from his English exile and 
the part played him political life during the consulate. 

Lavigne-Delville, The foundation and organization the Legion Honour. 

Durieux, The interest taken Napoleon the education the daughters 
the officers the Legion Honour. 

Lévy-Schneider, The memoirs Gen. Coulaincourt. Revue hist., clxxiii. 

Durand, Prints letters from the prefect the Cétes-du-Nord which 
throw light the struggle over education between Church and State. Rev. @hist. 
moderne, ix. 

M., Prints letter from the duke Berry Masséna 1814. Rev. des études 
napoléoniennes, année xxiii. 

Knapton, Some aspects the Bourbon restoration 1814. [Reviews the 
course events from the end 1813.] Journal modern hist., vi. 

Gallo, Describes the part played Carnot during the hundred days. 
des études napoléoniennes, année xxiii. 

Mansuy, account Carnot’s exile Poland and Germany after the Hundred 
Days. Ibid. 

Presse, The reformed Cistercian nuns. Revue Mabillon, xxiv. 

Abbatucci, The cause Napoleon’s death decides against the theory that 
died cancer. Rev. des études napoléoniennes, année xxiii. 

Marquis d’Aragon, The Duc Decazes the last ten years the Restoration. 
Rev. des questions hist., année 

Dudon, The Catholic Church France, 1820-5. [Unpublished letters Lamen- 

Cutolo, The prince Castelcicala’s despatches the Revolution July. 
Archivio stor, ital., 7th ser., vol. xx. 

Signoret, The duchess Berry’s landing Provence. Rev. des questions hist., 
année 

Loic, The Zionist movement. 

Gorce, Cardinal Régnier bishop Cambrai, 1850-81. 

Bury, Gambetta and the revolution September, 1870. Cambridge hist. 
journal, iv. 

Schnir, Relations Church and State under the Third Republic (1892). Rev. 
moderne, ix. 


Deschamps and others, Representation the Passion French art. Rev. des 
questions hist., année 
Gilson, The Passion medieval French thought. 
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Dumas, Concludes classification forms charters. moyen dge, 3rd ser., 
vol. (xliv.). 

Mollard, The imitation Quintilian Guibert Nogent. 

Brun. Notes the trade objects art France, and especially Avignon, 
the end the fourteenth century (with piéces justificatives). Bibl. Ecole des 
Chartes, 

E.-G. Ledos, the share Nicolas Clement and others the Défense 


Germany, Austria, and Switzerland 


Ludat, Etymology district names Brandenburg. Forschungen branden- 
burg. preuss. Gesch., 

Duch, The sources from which the Annals St. Blasien were compiled. Hist. 
Vierteljahrschr., xxix. 

Lintzel, Three episodes the history the Emperor Otto the Great: the 
election 936, the choice William [as archbishop] Mainz [954], and John 

Moffet, leaden bulla Otto III Wellesley College. Speculum, ix. 

Duch, Fragments Berno Reichenau from lost MS. the Magdeburg 
Zeitschr. Kirchengesch., liii. 

Johnson, Adalbert, archbishop Hamburg-Bremen. Speculum, ix. 

Pivec, Studies for the edition the Codex Udalrici. the letters the 
Emperor Henry and the popes early the investiture controversy, the addition 
the Codex (1134-37), and discussion with Hellmann. Mitteil. dsterreich. Instituts 
Geschichtsforschung, 

Detailed criticism Spangenberg’s Territorialwirtschaft Stadt- 
wirtschaft. mainly with 12th and 13th centuries.] Hist. Zeitschr., cl. 

Weller, Free peasants Swabia. Zeitschr. Saviguy-Stiftung, German. Abt. 
liv. 

Giiterbock, Markward von Grumbach, father and son. [12th century. Witha 

Steinacker, Examines the controversy over the interpolations the Privilegium 
Minus for the dukedom Austria. Hist. Zeitschr., cl. 

Nagel, The social life the Meistersinger, Archiv. Kulturgesch., xxiv. 

Zinsmaier, lost formulary the imperial chancery during the Interregnum. 

Leps, Concludes the gilds Rostock till 1450. Hansische lix. 

Kittel, Zantoch border fortress the Neumark. Forschungen brandenburg 

Neumann, Ranke and Burckhardt and the significance the idea Renaissance 
particularly for Germany. Hist. Zeitschr., cl. 

Walter, The yewwood State monopoly 16th century Austria. 
Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgesch., xxvii. 

Carriére, Guillaume Farel, and protestantism Suisse romande. Rev. d’hist. 

Kallbrunner, The mining industry the Habsburg lands under Rudolf 
Vierteljahrschr. Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgesch., xxvii. 

Stolz, Concludes paper the peasant representation the provincial diet 
the Tyrol. Hist. Vierteljahrschr., xxix. 

Steinemann, Traces emigration from the territory Schaffhausen, the 17th 
century the Palatinate, and the 18th century Pennsylvania and the Carolinas, 
chiefly the interference government with the freedom industry and commerce. 
Zeitschr. schweizer. Gesch., xiv. 

Gebauer, Ideas social reform bourgeois 18th century Germany. Archiv. 
Kulturgesch., xxiv. 

Valentin, Modern German interpretations Frederick the Great. History, xix. 

Berney, Discusses the historical studies and impressions Frederick the Great. 
Hist. Zeitschr., cl. 

Volz, Prints fresh correspondance Frederick the Great. Forschungen 
brandenburg preuss. Gesch., 
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Moegelin, The the nobles’ landed estates the Neumark 
Frederick the Great. 

Thierfelder, Rother financial minister under Hardenburg, 1778-1822. 

Schultze, Baron Trenck’s relations with Prussian ministers after 1786. 

Overbeck, The economic state the Saar district 1800. Vierteljahrschr. 
Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgesch., xxvii. 

Jappe, The meanings Volk and Nation, State and Reich the Rheinische 
Merkur. Forschungen brandenburg. preuss. Gesch., 

Lambert, The Posen nobility and emancipation the peasants 
detailed analysis based the Posen and Berlin archives; emphasizes 
Polish aristocracy.] Jahrb. Kultur Gesch. Slaven, new ser., 

Lanbert, The nomination marshals for the Posen provincial Landtag, 

Franz, The establishment the Zollverein step towards German unity. 
Vierteljahrschr. Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgesch., xxvii. 

Henderson, The Zollverein and German unity. History, xix. 

Aubin, Economic revival 19th century Germany. the aboli- 
tion the Kleinstaaterei, and the Zollverein, followed the immigration foreign 
capital and technique, giving the opportunity German organizing Revue 
hist., 

Loehr, Changes design the Austrian ducats. [With 

Ibler, The elections the Frankfurt national assembly Austria, 1848 (with 
special reference Styria). Ibid. 

Dehio, Notes Bismarck’s policy summer 1866. Forschungen branden- 

Petrich, Peace negotiations with the South German States 1866. 

Kiszling, Austria-Hungary’s military policy, 1908-14. Berliner Monatshefte, 
xii. 

Bibl, The internal situation Austria-Hungary 1914. 


Lehmann, The medieval cathedral library Spires. Bayer. 
Wissensch., Phil. hist. 1934. 

Werner, Identifies Jean Servion, burgess and syndic Geneva the 15th 
century, with the author the illuminated chronicle the House Savoy and 
leading translation the Bible. Zeitschr. schweizer. Gesch., xiv. 

Mendelsohn, Continues Stengel’s investigations (Festschrift Brackmann 
[1931], 591 ff.) into the diplomatic forgeries Carolus Widmer 

Laur-Belart, Sketches programme for Swiss research Roman archaeology 
[towns and camps, roads, villae and single finds]. 

[Ritter] von Schlosser, The Wiener Schule der Kunstgeschichte. [With list 
suppl. vol. xiii. 


Great Britain and Ireland 


Grosjean, Edition the Latin life St. Comgau, with goidelic fragments. 
Analecta Bollandiana, 

Galbraith, the 11th and 12th centuries both diplomas and writ charters 
were evidential nature, recording the real act donation. Hence, certain foundation 
diplomas monasteries were made some years subsequent the actual donations, 
and neither are forgeries nor bring down the date foundation their own date. 
Cambridge hist. journ., iv. 

Cronne, The Salisbury oath. History, xix. 

Ker, Some corrected readings the Peterborough Chronicle. Medium 
Aevum, iii. 

Andrews, Two 12th century charters Reading Abbey. Antiquaries journal, 
xiv 


Clay, The Yorkshire portion the Lewes Chartulary. Yorks. archaeol. 
journal, xxxi. 
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Nitze, The exhumation Arthur Glastonbury. Speculum, ix. 

Coulton, Theological schools medieval England. Church quarterly rev., 
exviii. 

Sabine, Latrines and cesspools medieval London. Speculum, ix. 

Curtis, accounts for Co. Tipperary, 1275-6. Proc. Roy. Irish 
Acad., 

Richardson and Sayles, Problems presented the early statutes. 
[Discuss MSS. Important.] Law quarterly rev., 

Waters, Account the sheriff Carnarvon for 1303-4. [Prints the account 
full.] Bull. Board Celtic Studies, vii. 

Richardson and Sayles, Print letters concerning the parliament Lincoln, 
1316. Bull. the Institute Hist. Research, xii. 

Richardson and Sayles, Parliamentary documents found formularies. 
xi. 

Chrimes, Sir John Fortescue’s theory dominion. Roy. Hist. Soc., 4th 
ser., vol. xvii. 

Jacob, Sir John Fortescue and the Law Nature. Bull. John Rylands 
Library, xviii. 

Ferguson, Prints letter Dean Colet Urswick, 1493. Amer, hist. rev., 

Behrens, Evidence for Henry project for divorce 1514. Bull. the 
Institute Hist. Research, xi. 

Edwards, Irish penal laws against Roman Catholics, 1534-1691. 

Lloyd, The date the Act Union England and Wales. [The correct 
date 1536, not 1535.] Bull. Board Celtic Studies, vii. 

Abbadessa, Angelo Sciacca’s account the execution John Forest. 
Archivio stor. siciliano, liv. 

Hammond, Economic causes Ket’s rebellion. Bull. the Institute Hist. 
Research, xii. 

Whitley, Thomas Helwys. Baptist quarterly, n.s., vol. vii. 

Chauvire, The problem the Casket Letters. Revue hist., clxxiv. 

Denholm-Young and Craster, Roger Dodsworth and his 
Yorks. archaeol. journal, xxxii. 

Pollard and Blatcher, Print Hayward Townshend’s journals the 
Commons, 1597-8. Bull. the Institute Hist. Research, xii. 

Lewis, The toll books some north Pembrokeshire fairs (1599-1603). [Prints 
toll books Eglwyswrw and Newport.] Bull. Board Celtic Studies, vii. 

Sandison, Prints from MS. Stowe 426 portions Ralegh’s orders for his 
fleet 1618, showing that the other person concerned the drafting was not William 
Gorges but Ralegh’s associate Sir Arthur Gorges. Mariner’s Mirror, xx. 

Emmison, The earliest turnpike bill, [Not passed.] Bull. the 
Institute Hist. Research, xii. 

Stuart Sutherland, Law Merchant the 17th and 18th centuries. Roy. 
Hist. Soc., 4th ser., vol. xvii. 

Brodin, Describes the ecclesiastical organization and religious life and aims 
characteristic New England the 17th century. Rev. moderne, ix. 

Brodin, The Quakers New York during the 17th and early 18th centuries. 

Smith, The transportation convicts America the 17th century. Amer. 
hist. rev., xxxix. 

Powell, Blake and the defence Lyme Regis. Mirror, xx. 

Wardale, Cromwell Lancashire. Lanc. and Cheshire Antiquaries’ 
Soc., 

Arkhangelsky, Agrarian relations during the great English revolution. 
and sums his earlier articles Jzv. Akad. Nauk Marksist, 
1934. 

Arkhangelsky, The sale Church lands the Izv. Akad. Nauk 
S.S.S.R., otd. nauk, 1934. 

Anderson, Prints letter Edward Popham Sir Henry Vane written before 
Lisbon, August 1650. Mirror, xx. 

Ziehen, Under the title deals with the growth Canada from 
its origin the present day. Hist. Zeitschr., cl. 
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Nye, John Bramhall, archbishop Armagh. Church quarterly rev., cxvii. 

Henderson, Externals Church worship and government Scotland under 
[Very little change from Presbyterianism.] 

Walker, The Yorkshire plot, 1663. Yorks. archaeol. journal, xxxi. 

Whitley, Edward Harrison Petty France (0b. 1688). Baptist quarterly, 
new ser., vol. vii. 

Thomas, The old poor-law Ardudwy [Based largely local 
records, 1688-1838.] Bull. Board Celtic Studies, vii. 

Seaborne Davies, The early history the patent specification. Law quarterly 
rev., 

Whitley, Baptist governor Madras 1716 [Joseph Collett.] Baptist 
quarterly, new ser., vol. vii. 

Luce, Berkeley’s Bermuda project and gifts American colleges. Proc. Roy. 
Acad., xlii. 

Hodgkinson, Highways accounts Grappenhall, 1732-1829. Trans. 
and Cheshire Antiquaries’ Soc., 

Mann, calendar letters, 1742-1831. Baptist quarterly, 
new ser., vol. vii. 

Bowie, William Carey. 

Humphreys, British colonial policy and the American revolution. History, 
xix. 

Davidson, Whig propagandists the American Revolution. Amer. hist. 
rev., 

Fiddes, Discusses the decision Lord Mansfield the Sommersett case and 
slavery England. Law quarterly rev., 

Letters Admiral the Hon. Samuel Barrington (continued). Mariner’s Mirror, xx. 

Sheffield, Defends the conduct Rear-Admiral Robert Man the 
Mediterranean, 1796. 

Clerk Edin., Statement Facts (1806) support his claims inventor 
his system naval tactics, reprinted. 

Aspinall, The Canningite party. Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc., 4th ser., vol. xvii. 

Lewis, The Abolitionist movement Sheffield, 1823-33. [Prints letters from 
Thomas Moore, Southey, and Bull. John Rylands Library, xviii. 

Macoby, Newspaper politics. [Discusses the influence the press between 
1830 and 1880.] Politica, no. 

Bindoff, Lord Palmerston and university men the diplomatic service. 
Bull. the Institute Hist. Research, xii. 

Ballard, British battleships 1870 articles). Mariner’s Mirror, xx. 


Thomson, Grosseteste’s ‘notule’ the Nicomachean Ethics. [c. 300 
identifiable.] Proc. British Acad., xix. 

Power, The need for new edition Walter Henley. Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc., 
4th ser., vol. xvii. 

Swift, List the obedientiary rolls, &c. Battle Abbey Huntington Library. 
Bull. the Institute Hist. Research, xii. 

Willan, The parliamentary surveys for the North Riding Yorkshire. 
Yorks. archaeol. journal, xxxi. 


Italy 


Peremans, Notes the origins Rome. Bull. hist. Belge Rome, 
xiv. 

Roberts, Early Christian libraries Rome. Speculum, ix. 

Baroni, The Benedictine abbey Simpliciano Milan. Archivio stor. 
lombardo, 

von Ettmayer, The historical bases the formation the Italian language. 

Chiappelli, The survival Roman traditions Pistoia. Archivio stor. ital., 
ser., vol. xxi. 

Schiaparelli, Diplomatic notes the Lombard charters. 
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Pontieri, The struggle Amalfi for independence. [Rivalry with Salerno 
ended absorption the Normans. Sea-power outclassed Venice, Genoa, and 
Pisa. Internal resources Archivio stor. per province Napol., lix. 
(New ser., vol. xx.) 

Uhlirz, The Italian ecclesiastical policy the three Ottos. Mitteil. 
Instituts Geschichtsforschung, 

Uhlirz, The Ottonian diplomas for Bobbio Abbey. [Illustrate the dissipation 
church lands among the nobles, especially the milites, the unsuccessful efforts 
the Ottos restore them and exact the church’s feudal contingents, and the 
growth Italian and anti-German feeling. Map the abbey Archiv. 
Urkundenforschung, xiii. 

Nasalli Rocca, The boundaries dioceses, cities, and fiefs the Pavese district 
south the Po. Archivio stor. lombardo., 

Visconti, Milan 1000, partly the increase infeudation (especially 
pievi), the feudal nobles were being separated from the other free proprietors, who, 
partly engaged commerce, formed the upper class citizens. [Previous 1000, 
the right citizenship extended proprietors the 

Sayous, The role capital Venice, 1050-1150. Rev. belge philol. 
xiii. 

Zanetti, Constitutional history Milan, 1081-1185. Archivio stor. lombardo, 

Columba, Topography Palermo, 1100-1300. Rendiconti Accad. 
Naz. dei. Lincei, Scienze morali ecc., 6th ser., vol. (1934). 

Pottino, Mosaics and paintings Norman Sicily. Archivio stor. siciliano, lii. 

Santoro, Calendars the Secca charters the commune Milan. Archivio 
stor. lombardo, 

Soranzo, Prints two documents Venetian trade the Black Sea (1212, 1232). 
Archivio veneto, 5th ser., vol. xv. 

Cessi, The sources the Prima Legenda St. Antony Padua. 

Fasoli, Bassano the 13th century. [Selections from statutes 1259 and 
1295.] Ibid. 

Biscaro, The early life Benedict xiv. 

Monti, The university Naples, 1270-1347. Notes and documents the 
inquisition Italy, 1270-1347. Charles and Robert senators Rome [24 docs. 
Archivio stor. per province Napol., (new ser., 

Barbadoro, Lists the surviving registers the Acts the Florentine councils, 
1280-1348. Archivio stor. ital., 7th ser., vol. xxii. 

Sapori, Internal history the Peruzzi Company. [Membership, capital sub- 
scribed, profits, causes 

Piattoli, Vanni Fucci and Focaccia de’ vol. xxi. 

Mazzoni, Florence and learning. vol. xx. 

Levi, Spanish journey Rome the year Jubilee, 1300. Archivio 
Soc. Romana stor. pal., 

Panella, The origins the Archivio Notarile Florence. Archivio stor. ital., 
7th ser., vol. xxi. 

Moscati, Grant jurisdiction Neapolitan barons, not royal descent, 
began under Robert and rapidly increased after him. Archivio stor. per province 
Napol., lix. (new ser., xx.). 

Burdach, Psychological and intellectual influences leading the Italian Renais- 
sance. Zeitschr., 

Epifanio, The loss Messina Joanna Naples, 1364. Archivio stor. 
siciliano, liv. 

Alessandrini, Stresses the reality St. Catherine Siena’s intervention the 
return the popes Rome. Archivio Soc. Romana stor. pat., 

Dazzi, Prints documents concerning Leonardo Giustinian. Archivio veneto, 
5th ser., vol. xv. 

Chiari, Prints (with fascimile) autograph letter Sacchetti, 1398. Archivio 
stor. ital., 7th ser., vol. xx. 

Piattoli, Another autograph letter vol. xxii. 

Leicht, Ideals the Venetian patricians. Archivio veneto, 5th ser., vol. xiv. 


Ady, The Bentivoglio signoria Bologna. Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc., ser. iv., 
xvii. 
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Fossati, Sforza was really surprised the Venetian attack May 1452. Archivio 
stor. lombardo, \xi. 

Volpi, Lorenzo the Magnificent and Vallombrosa. Archivio stor. ital., ser., 
vol. xxii. 

Contents the Regesto Poligrafo Trapani. Archivio stor. siciliano, 
lii. 

Volpati, The historian Giovio and Venice. Archivio veneto, 5th ser., vol. xv. 

dell’Erba, Neapolitan coinage, 1503-1861. Archivio stor. per province Napol., 
lix. (New ser. xx.) 

Lane, Prints passages from the Venetian Instructione sul modo fabricare 
Theodoro Nicolo, with discussion and diagrams. Mirror, xx. 

Gabrieli, Cardinal Federico Borromeo Kome, Archivio Soc. 
Romana stor. pat., 

Rubertis, Grand Duke Ferdinand Tuscany’s relations with the Papacy. 
Archivio stor ital., 7th ser., vol. xxi. 

Alpago Novello, Life and works Lollino, bishop Treviso 
Archivio veneto, 5th ser., vols. xiv., xv. 

Cutrera, The prisons Palermo. Archivio stor. siciliano, liv. 

Bacchion, Treviso during the papal interdict Paul Archivio veneto, 5th 
ser., vol. xv. 

Zanelli, Venice and Urban VIII, vol. xiv. 

Barni, Disputes between the secretaries the chancellor and those the 
Milan, 1662-1717. Archivio stor. lombardo, 

Ghelli, The viceroy Naples, Marquis del Carpio 
Archivio stor. per province Napol., lix. (new ser., 

Graziano, Canzoneri was the last heretic burnt the Sicilian Inquisition, 
1732. Archivio stor. siciliano, liv. 

Mauri, Beccaria professor political economy. Archivio stor. ital., 7th ser., 
vol. xx. 

Gasperoni, Literary and political correspondence Amaduzzi and 
Bianchi. vol. xxi. 

del Convito, The origins the Accademia delle Belle Artidi Brera. Archivio stor. 
lombardo, 

Chinea, The reform the Milanese schools under Maria Theresa and Joseph 
organized Abate Bovara. 

Nuzzo, The visit Ferdinand IV. and Maria Carolina Pope Pius did not 
produce accord the Church Naples. Archivio stor. per province Napol., lix. 
(new ser. 

Medici, The resistance the bishops the annexation the March 
Ancona Napoleon’s kingdom Italy. Archivio stor. lombardo, 

Pingaud, The organization the kingdom Italy, 1805-14. Rev. 
diplomatique, 

Gasparini, Maximilian Austria, the last governor Lombardy-Venetia, 
seenin [Partly based unpublished Nuova Antologia, 


Cione, Sanctis and the Neapolitan plebiscite 1860. Nuova rivista stor., 


Terracini, The oldest redaction the Milione Marco Polo. Rendiconti 
Accad. Naz. dei Lincei, Scienze morali ecc., 6th ser., vol. ix. (1933). 

Pagnin, The script Paduan MSS., 1370-1500. Archivio veneto, 5th ser., vol. xv. 

Nai, The first four printers Milan. Archivio stor. lombardo, 

Fava and Bresciano, Continue booksellers Naples Renaissance. [Many 
Jews.] Archivio stor. per province Napol., lix. (new ser. xx.). 


Grunzweig, the Venetian State Archives. Bull. hist. Belge 
Rome, xiv. 


Netherlands and Belgium 


Oppermann and Brandt, Continue their controversy the authenticity 
the earliest charters the abbey Egmond. Bijdr. voor vaderl. gesch., 7th ser., 
vols. iv. and 
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Laurent, Documents illustrating the commercial expansion the Netherlands, 
12th 15th cents. [Mainly relating trade with southern Europe through the fairs 

Hazewinkel, The lordship Hogenban and the commercial rivalry between 
Delft and Rotterdam. voor gesch., 7th ser., vols. iv. and 

Smet, Concludes the waterways Bruges. [Oude Zwin, Reie, Zwin.] 
Rev. belge philol. xiii. 

Post, Medieval examples scepticism the authenticity charters. 
Tijdschr. voor gesch., xlix. 

Favresse, The Brussels charter liberties 1229. Latin text re- 

Rolland, The acquisition full feudal jurisdiction Tournai. Rev. hist. 
droit frang. étranger, 4th ser., vol. xiii. 

Nelis, The poetess Hadewych wrote 1300. Rev. belge philol. xiii. 

van Werweke, Money account and coins, 1300-1749. Ibid. 

Sturler, John Brabant was born 1300. 

Berkelbach van der Sprenkel, The chancery Guy Avesnes, bishop 
Utrecht. Tijdschr. voor gesch., 

Bouwman, The lied Geraert van Velsen. 

Enklaar, The term ministerialis Wstine’s Utrecht law-book 1342. 

Roover, Prints extracts from account-book Willem Ruweel, banker 
Bruges, 1369, with other documents, facsimiles, and discussion. Annales Soc. 

Ketner and Tenhaeff, Utrecht currency the later middle ages. Tijdschr. 
voor gesch., xlix. 

Mej. van der Kloot Meyburg, Prints, with full introduction, documents 
relating the cultivation madder the northern Netherlands, 1622-1894. 
hist. jaarboek, xviii. 

Sneller, The trade the exchangers before the establishment municipal 
exchange-banks the Netherlands. Tijdschr. voor gesch., xlix. 

Kleijntjens, Prints accounts the expenses Jacoba and her companions 
her second campaign against John Bavaria. Bijdr. med. van het Hist. Gen., xlv. 

Jansma, The preliminaries the Instruction for the hof van Holland, 1462. 
Tijdschr. voor gesch., xlix. 

Ver Hees, Financial and commercial policy the Netherlands under Charles 
relation economic structure and interests (article German). 
jaarboek, xviii. 

van der Meulen, Shows that there evidence for the declaration ascribed 
the Frisians when they took the oath Philip standing. voor vaderl. 
gesch., 7th ser., vol. iv. 

Meilink, Prints proceedings and General Advice’ the states-general 
1557-8. med. van het Hist. Gen., xlv. 

Recht, Collects from Hamel’s article the elder Tradescant Russia (pub- 
lished the Russian Academy 1845) the names South-Netherlanders who 
participated sixteenth-century journeys Russia. Bull. Soc. Belge Géo- 
graphie, 1934. 

Jhr. Jonge van Ellemeet, The church St. Bavo Haarlem from 1566. 
(Concludes the study begun vol. xxv the same periodical.) Ned. archief voor 
Kerkgesch., new ser., xxvii. 

Avis, The authorship the 16th-century maps the Frisian Bilt, with 
facsimile. Tijdschr. voor gesch., xlix. 

van Schelven, Prints letters the divine Thomas Tilius, 1571-88. 
van het Hist. Gen., xlv. 

Leonie van Nierop, Vital statistics and demographic conditions Amsterdam, 
1578-1601 (two articles). voor Gesch., xlix. 

Brouwer, The relations church and municipality Enkhuizen under the 
republic. Ned. archief voor kerkgesch., new ser., vol. xxvii. 

Groot, The conventus praeparatorius 1607 for the Dutch national synod. 
Ibid. 

Terpstra, The abandonment trade with Patani, Sangora, Siam, and Cambodia 
Coen. Tijdschr. voor gesch., xlix. 
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Posthumus, Continues his publication documents the speculation 
tulips jaarboek, vol. xviii. 

Elias, The Dutch admiralties the first English war. Bijdr. voor vaderl. 
gesch., 7th ser., vol. iv. 

Jhr. Beelaerts van Blokland, Prints journals Matthijs Beelaerts official 
visits committees the council state Staats-Vlanderen and Westerwolde 
1691. med. van het Hist. Gen., xlv. 

Hazewinkel, Prints schemes for democratic reform the government 
Rotterdam and the other towns Holland drawn the cabal’ 1715. 
Ibid. 

Lefévre, Tolerance given the Austrian government officials nominated 
the French occupation 1746-7. Rev. belge philol. xiii. 

Sneller, Prints inventories the property entrepreneurs and their families 
Twente the late 18th century. Bijdr. med. van het Hist. Gen., xlv. 

voor gesch., xlix. 

Meertens, Johan Willem Vijgeboom, the precursor the disruption the 
Dutch reformed church. Ned. archief voor kerkgesch., new ser., vol. xxvii. 

Poortman, Prints, with introduction and notes, atheistic and materialistic 

Demoulin, Correspondence the English consuls Belgium during the Re- 
volution 1830. [Mainly relating Antwerp and Ostend.] Bull. Comm. 
Royale xciv. 

Boer, The provincial newspaper Ommelander and the prosecution 
those concerned it. Tijdschr. voor gesch., xlix. 

Moll, William Moll predikant Lage Vuursche and Arnhem, 
Ned. archief voor kerkgesch., new ser., vol. xxvii. 


Russia, Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, &c. 


Rydzevskaya, the Varangian question. important place- 
Izv. Akad. Nauk otd. obshch. nauk, 1934. 

Peeters, The Khazars according the Passion St. Abo Tiflis. [Argues for 
its substantial correctness and early date (before Khazar conversion 
Analecta Bollandiana, lii. 

Rzhiga, Slovo polku Igoreve and old Russian paganism. Slavia, xii. 

Cross, Medieval Russian contacts with the West. general 
Speculum, 

Baumgarten, St. Vladimir and the conversion Russia. Orientalia 
Christiana, xxvii. 

Popov, The so-called Izbornik Svyatoslav, 1076, literary monument. 
Rev. des études slaves, xiv. 

Moshin, The Khazars and Russia under Svyatoslav. Konda- 
kovianum, vi. 

Rasovsky, Pechenegs, Torki, and Russia and Hungary. [In Russian: 
Summary 

Brutzkus, The historical peculiarities Russia’s economic and social develop- 
ment. Jahrb. Kultur Gesch. Slaven, new ser., 

Eck, The legal position women medieval Russia. Rev. hist. droit frang. 
étranger, 4th ser., vol. xiii. 

Bartos, Prints with commentary the Hussite tract (1445) the Pole Andrew 
dotatione Constantini. Kral. Ces. Nauk, 1934. 

Strojev, The origin the [Suggests influence Hussite sec- 
taries though Moldavia.] Zeitschr. slav. Philologie, xi. 

Arbusov, The cultural level Livonia the middle ages and the 16th century. 
deals with the 16th Hist. Zeitschr., cli. 

Grekov, The problem the genesis feudalism Russia. [Argues the case 
for early development agriculture and corresponding class sbornik, 

Voznesensky, new theory the genesis Russian feudalism. [Combats 
Tsibak’s views pre-Varangian ii. 
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Martynov, The Udmurty (Votyaks) the period early feudalism. [Up 

Zajtzeff, The legal conceptions the Russian serf. Jahrb. Kultur Gesch. 
Slaven, new ser., vol. 

Religious freedom the towns Poland. [16th 17th 
Zeitschr. osteuropdische Gesch., ix. 

Philipp, Ivan Peresvetov and his plans for reform the Muscovite state. 
[Includes biographical sketch.] viii. 

Landau, Muscovite diplomacy the end the 16th and beginning the 17th 
centuries. [Detailed discussion Muscovite diplomatic organization and 
Jahrb. Kultur Slaven, new ser., vol. 

Ya. Borovoi, The Jews the Zaporozhskaya Sech. and 18th centuries 
uses the Jewish archives the Sech, now Kharkov.] sbornik, 

Ulyanov, The feudal colonization and economics Murman the 17th 
century. [Uses new archive 

Novitsky, The rising Kursk 1648. [Uses new archive material.] 
Marksist, 1934. 

Stupperich, New research Nikon. [Discusses particular the work 
Stromberg and Zyzykin.] Gesch., ix. 

Tikhomirov, The Razinovshchina Slobodskaya Ukraine. [Largely based 
the Belgorod Ist. sbornik, ii. 

Giinther, Peter the Great judged 18th century Russians. [Shcherbatov, 
Boltin, Jahrb. Kultur Gesch. Slaven, new ser., vol. 

Zeltser, Industrial workers the first half the 18th century. [Discusses 
two censuses, certain industrial Marksist, 1934. 

Jervis, The partitions Poland. sbornik, 

Ostrouchov, The fair the first half the 19th century. 
Zeitschr. osteuropdische Gesch., viii. 

new source for Alexander I’s ideas abdication. Prints extracts 
from memorandum 1823 Prince William Jbid., ix. 

Smolitsch, The life and philosophy Ivan Kirievsky. Jahrb. Kultur 
Gesch. Slaven, new ser., vol. ix. 

Pokrovsky, Muridism power. [Analyses the bases Shamyl’s uses 
new archive sources.] Jstorik Marksist, 1934. 

Veksler, Turgenev and the political struggle the ’sixties. Izv. Akad. Nauk 
S.S.S.R., otd. obshch. nauk, 1934. 

Popov, From the Bosphorus the Pacific. [Discusses Russian imperialism 
1875 uses new archive Marksist, 1934. 

Extracts from the Memoirs the diplomatist Bartholomei. Rev. 
hist. diplomatique, 

Text diary Polovtsov, Nov. 1894 Jan. 1895. ante, xlv. 525.] 
Krasny arkhiv, 
Zernov, The Russian episcopate and church reforms. Church quarterly rev., 
exviii. 

Maklakov, From the past. [Deals with the October manifesto, see ante, 
xlix. 574.] Sovremennyya zapiski, vol. lvi. 

Milyukov, Liberalism, radicalism and revolution. defence the Kadet 
party against see previous article.] lvii. 


Zaslavsky, Prints text (Russian) Nicholas diary July August 1914. 
Krasny arkhiv, 


Durnovo, orthography the 10th the 12th centuries. [Detailed 
discussion difference between written old Slavonic and the spoken Slavonic 
Slavia, xii. 

Doroshenko, What East European history detailed exposition the 
view that Ukrainian and White Russian history should treated distinct from 
Great Russian osteuropdische Gesch., ix. 

Halecki, The idea Eastern European history. 

Pfitzner, The history Eastern Europe and the Slav states problems for 
research (since 18th century). Hist. Zeitschr., cl. 
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Florovskij, Shmurlo. [Obituary article.] Zeitschr. ostewropdische 
Gesch., viii. 

Schmid, The lifework Oswald Balzer and the development Polish re- 
search legal history since 1919. 

Korduba, Michael Hrusevskyj scholar and organizer historical studies. 
article.] ix. 

Bileckyj, Ukrainian research work the history literature and culture during 
the last fifteen years. Zeitschr. slav. Philologie, xi. 

Grushevsky, Observations Ukrainian eighteenth century historiography. 
Ivz. Nauk otd. obshch. nauk, 1934. 

Florovsky, Historical studies Soviet Russia. Slavonic rev., xiii. 


Scandinavia 
[Selected from the years 1933-34] 


Frahm, Discusses archaeological problems Schleswig the Viking period. 
Hist. Zeitschr., cli. 

Olrik, Studies the historical sources Saxo. Hist. Tidsskr. 
10th ser., vol. ii. 

Young, The Legend St. Sunniva. Tidsskr. (Oslo), xxix. 

xxx. 

Steenstrup, Majority and minority. investigation into voting and election 
Denmark early times. Hist. Tidsskr. 10th ser., vol. ii. 

Cour, Adam Bremen’s relations Sven Estridsson. 

Koht, Norway fief St. Olav. [1163—to defend her national independence 
against Danish Hist. Tidsskr. (Oslo), xxx. 

Traetteberg, The symbols the Norwegian State until 1814. [With illustra- 
tions. Two numbers the xxix. 

Steenstrup, The death Valdemar the Victorious and the changes the 
government. Hist. Tidsskr. (Kjobenhavn), 10th ser., vol. iii. 

Bing, The Letter-Chest Stavanger Town. [Inventories 1425-1656, discovered 
1933.] Hist. Tidsskr. (Oslo), xxix. 

Ahnlund, Herman Korner’s Relation Engelbrekt, its origin and import. 
[This, Chronica novella 1435, valuable because near the events, though only 
confirms the Swedish traditions.] Hist. Tidskr. (Stockholm), 1934. 

Schreiner, The government and the timber trade the 16th century. Hist, 
(Oslo), xxx. 

Hasso, The Danish government and merchant shipping north Norway 
the 16th century. Hist. Tidsskr. (Kjobenhavn), 10th ser., vol. ii. 

Hildebrand, Gustav Vasa’s hereditary union. Its medieval background and 
pre-suppositions. [Even details, stood living union with the older constitution 
and current Hist. Tidskr. (Stockholm), 1934. 

Raestad, From Stettin Strémstad (1510-1751). The Swedish-Norwegian 
question reindeer migration and the frontier settlement Hist. Tidsskr. 
(Oslo), xxix. 

Hivdtfeldt, The Ordinance August 1523. Hist. Tidsskr. (Kjobenhavn), 
ser., vol. iii. 

Wentz, The winter campaign Christian Vigen, 1532. 

Schreiner, The Articles relating Norway Christian III’s charter [of 1536. 
Controverted Koht the same vol.] Hist. Tidsskr. (Oslo), xxx. 

Fabricius, Corn. Hamsfort and the Danish peasant. Hist. 
10th ser., vol. ii. 

Wittrock, The death Gustav Adolf according the literary sources. Hist. 
(Stockholm), 1933. 

Heckscher, measure for the development the comfort the Swedish 
people. Population statistics 1634-1820. 

Faculty development and humanist tradition the Swedish Uni- 
versity the Great-Power-Time. [Exaggerated stress Latin prevented scientific 
research and preparation for office church and 1934. 
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Kappel, The geographical extension the Norwegian system renting land 
earlier times and the transition from leasehold freehold. [Especially prominent 
1700-50, pointing the economic strength the former leaseholders.} Hist. Tidsskr. 
(Oslo), xxx. 

Steckzén, Adolf Fredrik crown prince. cypher king, worked hard 
army administration before his accession.] Hist. Tidskr. (Stockholm), 1934. 

Schreiner, Hans Nielsen Hauge and Community Society’. [Hauge’s 
plans conflicted with contemporary law and morality.] Hist. Tidsskr. (Oslo), xxix. 

Sweden and the German reconstruction problem the winter 
13. Hist. (Stockholm), 1933. 

Montgomery, Servants’ regulations and earlier Swedish labour policy. 

V:son Lundqvist, Palmerston and the London Protocol 1850. [Palmerston, 
contrary England’s interest, made bargain with Brunnow order defend his 
position which the Don Pacifico had shaken.] 1934. 


South-eastern Europe and Hungary 


Zeiller, Did Montanism penetrate [Suggests emendation the letter 
the bishop Auxentius the death Ulfilas.] Rev. ecclés., xxx. 

Sacerdoteanu, Remarks the origin the Roumanians. Rev. hist. Sud-Est 
Européen, xi. 

Hauptmann, Croats, Goths and Sarmatians. Germanoslavica, iii. 

Haury, Discusses the date the Secret History Procopius. Byzant. Zeitschr., 

Delehaye, Stoudion—Stoudius. [In spite long traditional practice wrong 
speak the Studium the monastery the Studium. One should say the mona- 
Bollandiana, 

Cyriland Methodius. [Discusses recent interpretations the sources. 
Zeitschr. osteuropdische Gesch., ix. 

Vogt, The youth Leo the Wise. Revue hist., clxxiv. 

Schweinberg, the text the controversial dialogue the Studite monk, 
Niketas Stethatos, with his opponents the Latin Church fresh MSS. have been 
examined. Byzant. Zeitschr., 

Cahen, The campaign Mantzikert according the Mussulman sources. 
Byzantion, ix. 

Jorga, France the Holy Land, synthetic considerations. Rev. hist. Sud- 
Est. Européen, xi. 

Stadtmueller, Notes the 12th century Byzantine family Kamateros. 
Byzant. Zeitschr., xxxiv. 


Witter, The Christian progeny the Seljuk dynasty Macedonia. 
Orient, xxxvii. 

Soloviev, Latin document preserved Ragusa about the year 1200 
which Demetrios, Megas Archon Albania, swears peace with the city-of Ragusa. 
Byzant. Zeitschr., xxxiv. 

Sauvaget, The Genoese colony Pera. Syria, xv. 

Jorga, Some Venetian documents concerning the East the 14th century. 
Rev. hist. Sud-Est Européen, xi. 


Georgescu. Three Roumanian princes and the plan crusade the Duc 
Nevers. 


Soloviev, brother-in-law the Emperor Dugan. internat. des études 
balkaniques, 

Andreeva, Discusses the preparations made Ragusa for the visit Manuel 
Palaeologus the West the spring 1403. Byzant. Zeitschr., xxxiv. 

Second note Manuel’s journey. 


Mustafa Ziada, The conquest Cyprus the 15th century. Part II. 
Bull. the Faculty Arts (Cairo), ii. 

Gérka, Chronicle the epoch Stephen the Great (1457-99). Revista Istorica 
iv. 


Jorga, The letter Stephen the Great, prince Moldavia, the battle 
Baia (1467). Rev. hist. Européen, xi. 
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Zoes, Patriarch accused Venice. [Methodios III, 1678.] 
ix. 

Russo, Mitrofan Grigoras, Chronicle the Roumanian Land Revista 
iv. 

Minotos, The Cession Parga and the vicissitudes historical edition [of 
Ugo viii. French, reprinted from Messager 

Jorga, Roumanian revolutionary thinkers from 1804 1830. Rev. hist. 
Sud-Est Européen, xi. 

Filitti, Greeks and Roumanians 1821. vii. 

Laskaris, Capo and the Serbian Revolution. 

Moschopoulos, Summary the diplomatic history the Balkan States the 
19th century. Les Balkans, vi. 

Miller, The Centenary Athens capital. History, xix. 

Amantos, Historical documents. [Of Chios, 1833-50] 

Gr. Kampouroglous. defence old Athens. [In the Turkish period.] 
ix. 

Panaitescu, episode Serbo-Roumanian relations 1844. Rev. internat. 
des études balkaniques, 

Zakythenos, Notices about the movement trade the harbours Attica 
the middle the 17th century. vii. 

Spyropoulos, The insurrection 1878 Thessaly, Macedonia, and Epirus. 
iv. 

von Mutius, Turkey 1911-14. [Previously unpublished memoirs; was 
Councillor Embassy Constantinople.] Preuss. Jahrb., 

Jorga, Origin and development the national idea especially the Oriental 
world. Rev. hist. Sud-Est Européen, xi. 

Pelletier, Some ideas the terrorists Serajevo. Rev. des questions hist., 

Jorga, Ragusans Coron. Rev. internat. des études balkaniques, 

Jorga, Documents the towns Coron and Modon. Rev. hist. Sud-Est 
Européen, xi. 

Soloviev, The history the Russian monastery Mount Athos. Byzantion, viii. 

Grégoire, The epigraphic sources Bulgarian history. ix. 

Apostolides, Inscriptions Philippopolis. vi. 

Bakalakes, Unpublished Thracian inscriptions. 

The legend the building the castle Skutari. Rev. internat. des 
études balkaniques, 

Studies iconography and history. Unknown portraits 
George Metropolitan Moldavia, and Peter Mogila, Metropolitan Kiev. 
Revista Istorica iv. 

Weigand, Sums the researches, mainly local scholars, works art 
Bulgaria, Servia Roumania. Byzant. Zeitschr., 

Laurent, Bulgaria and Bulgarian princes Byzantine sigillography. Echos 
Orient, xxxvii. 

Lebedeva, lead seal rare type (image St. George), dating from the 
12th century. Byzant. Zeitschr., xxxiv. 

Ancel, The Roumanian frontiers—political geography. Rev. hist. Sud-Est 
Européen, xi. 

Six notes passages the Codex Theodosianus and the Corpus 
Juris Justinian. Byzant. Zeitschr., xxxiv. 

Amariotu, Three text corrections: Pikatoros; Apollonios Tyre; and 
the Byzantine Mirror Women. Ibid. 

Maas, The Kletorologion Philotheos dated 899 Maas 
points out four interpolations the text which must belong about the year 910. 
Ibid. 


Ljungvik, Notes Tzetzes’ Commentary the Works and Days Hesiod. 
bid. 
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Schreiner, discussion the MSS. the medieval romance Lybistros and 
Rhodamne. [Since this article was written new critical edition has been produced 

Mercati, piece writing St. Maximos the Confessor (Migne, PG, 90,1461) 
Basil Achrida, archbishop 

Amariotu, Crete and the islands the words and mean 
coverlet full details the use these words are 

Papadopoulos, The notes Pachomios the manuscripts Phrantzes. 

Grégoire, Byzantine-Bulgarian source the Shakespeare, 
Byzantion, ix. 

Moravesik, The Byzantine sources Hungarian history. 

Kersopoulos, Series French bibliographies the Balkan nations. No. 
Albania. No. Bulgaria. Les Balkans, vi. 

Howard, Attempt American bibliography the Balkans. 

Matl, Serbo-Croat research work the history literature and culture, 
Zeitschr. slavische Philologie, ix, xi. 
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